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AGAINST THINKING. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Peace: let speculation’s guise, 
Cyril! slip from your brown eyes, 
Scarce could braver task enlist 
Any potent alchemist 

Than to spend his subtle art 
Trying if he might not start 

From their fatal moorings straight 
Wonderment inordinate, 

Vows rebellious, wishings vain ; 
Dumb perplexity and pain ; 

And the lore unboru of books, 

Iu those melancholy looks ! 
Whose kind magic shall draw out 
All that brooding, all that doubt? 
Heritages that do come 

To the best in Christendom, 

But tov early on you laid, 

Who, of no advance afraid, 
Grow, midway of morning’s light, 
Clouded in your own despite, 
Poadering much with one young mind 
How from woe to save mankind ; 
Steel from magnets to deter— 
Innocent philosopher ! 


Earthly good entangled is 
In a whirl of sophistries : 
Ancient systems unabhorred 
Ranging, pestilent, abroad, 
Shams irrevocable we 
Fashion hourly and set free. 
Poiving here upon the brink, 
Better 1s it not to think, 
Such rash openings thought may give 
To the sense contemplative ! 
Problems vexed brave heads, we know, 
Cobwebbed centuries ago: 
Thales, and the Persian seers, 
And the Schoolmen, years on years. 
Right the world on newer base, 
Dreamer of a Roundhead race! 
Speak austerest truth, and bring 
Rancor’s self to groveling ; 
Walk in reverent joy and health, 
Undermining greed by stealth ; 
Be the noblest heart alive : 
That will loose some brother's gyve. 
Leave the wise their cult and law, 
Follow on God’s plan with awe ; 
Seek what gains to men may be 
Thro’ a fool’s simplicity, 

Boston, Mass, 





ARCADIA. 


BY WILBUR DUBOIS. 








Mi» loveliness of earth and sky, 
Once roamed a little maid and I 
In Arcady. 


Enchantment deep the pensive eve 
Can with her lights and shadows weave 
In Arcady, 


A wandering spirit led our feet 
Thro’ regions wild and dim and sweet, 
In Arcady. 


Silent we watched the West unfold 
Its glowing gates of living gold 
In Arcady, 




















Night kissed the eyes of dying day, 
And still we kept our dewy way, 
In Arcady, 



































Till timidly eve’s silver star 





“Glimmered mid tremulous depths afar, 
In Arcady. 


As if in Paradise we strayed, 
T and this little faery maid, 
Thro’ Arcady. 


Ah! why remember lost delights, 
The golden eves and purple nights, 
Of Arcady? 


They shot thro’ life a sacred gleam, 
Then vanished like a heavenly dream, 
From Arcady, 


The heart, recalling happier years, 
Looks backward thro’ a mist of tears, 
To Arcady. 


OrmNornnatt, O. 
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“WHY NOT?” 


Answer TO R. H StoppaRgp, in THe INDEPENDENT 
OF OoT, 29TH. 











BY BARBARA MOSS. 


Au! gentle, honest-hearted poet, 
What is your verse about? 
**When woman loves and will not show it,” 
And yet her lover seems to know it, 
How did he find it out? 


Were I in love (you may suppose it) 
My lover shculd do this— 
‘*T know I love him, and he knows it” — 
Unseal the lips that should disclose it 
With an emphatic kiss! 
ToLEpvo, O. 
ee al 


BULGARIA AND EUROPE. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








I supposE that no one can clearly com- 
prehend the present phase of the Eastern 
Question who has not made this question 
the study of his life; but there are certain 
points which are of special interest, and 
which can be made clear to any one who 
cares to understand them. 

The Treaty of St. Stephano between Tur- 
key and Russia was a practical settlement 
of the Eastern Question so far as the Bal- 
kan Peninsula was concerned. It created 
a Bulgarian state, including what 
is now Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia and 
Macedonia. The Treaty of Berlin was a 
compromise between Russia and Europe, 
and it divided the proposed Bulgaria into 
three parts, making the first a Principality 
with a prince elected by the people, the 
second a privileged province with democrat- 
ic institutions, but with a Governor-General 
and other officers appointed by the Sultan. 
The third was given back to Turkey, with 
the understanding that reforms wayld be 
adopted there to improve the condifion of 
the people. At the same time Bosnia aud 
Herzegovina, which the treaty of St. 
Stephano had left to Turkey, were given 
to Austria. A more stupid treaty was 
never signed. It settled nothing. It was 
an injury to Turkey. It was a curse to the 
people of the Balkan Peninsula. It in. 
creased the probability of a war between 
Russia and Austria, weakened the influ- 
ence of England, and increased that of 
Russia at Constantinople. 

Since this treaty was signed, the influence 
of Russia at Constantinople, in Bulgaria 
and in Eastern Rumelia has been supreme, 
In Servia and in Greece Austria has gained 
the day against Russia, and she hopes to 
annex the greater part of Macedonia. 
There is some reason to believe, however, 
that Germany, Austria and Russia have 
come to at least a partial agreement for the 
division of what.was once European Tur- 
key between them, Austria giving up 
Trieste tq Germany. Whether this be true 
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or not, it is certain that the Empires have 
looked upon the small states of the East as 
mere puppets, without any rights or avy 
sensibilities of their own. As the Empires 
had agreed not to pull the strings for a 
certain time, they were struck dumb with 
amazement and horror when, two months 
ago, these poor puppets suddenly began to 
dance on their own responsibility. I can 
think of nothing more ludicrous in history 
than the wild panic which seized upon 
Europe when the Bulgarians of Eastern 
Rumelia declared themselves annexed to 
Bulgaria. No one could believe that they 
had had the audacity to act for themselves. 
Russia suspected Austria, and entreated the 
Sultan to send an army and crush the rebels 
at once, Austria suspected Russia, and 
gave the word to Greece and Servia to call 
out their armies. Turkey suspected both 
Austria and Russia, and, while her troops 
were gathering, wisely waited to see where 
the blow was to fall. 

In a week or two it became clear that 
the Bulgarians had acted for themselves, in 
their own interest; that they had no evil 
designs upon any one, and simply desired 
to be let alone. This made the question a 
very simple one, which properly concerned 
no one but Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
Sultan saw clearly enough that he had lost 
nothing worth having, and that it was for 
his interest to accept the situation, and thus 
secure the friendship of Bulgaria. 

But there were two obstacles in the way 
of this arrangement. Greece and Servia, 
at the instigation of Austria, had called out 
their armies to invade Turkey. Their peo- 
ple were wild with enthusiasm, and their 
kings did not dare to disarm. Turkey was 
in arms to resist them, and they did not 
dare to invade her territory. To cover 
their retreat, they demanded the punish- 
ment of the Bulgarians, and Servia pro- 
posed to attack them. Nothing meaner 
and more contemptible than this has been 
seen in the East, except the other obstacle 
which stood in the way of a peaceful setile- 
ment. Bulgaria had done nothing to in- 
jure these states. She had counted upon 
their sympathy. It is true that Bulgaria, 
Servia and Greece all covet Macedonia, and 
claim rights there; but there is no ques- 
tioa of Macedonia in this case. Greece and 
Servia demand that the Turks shall attack 
the Bulgarians and reconquer Eastern 
Rumelia simply to give them an excuse for 
disbanding their armies, which they called 
out to attack Turkey. This is as absurd 
as it is contemptible. 

This difficulty would undoubtedly have 
been set aside, and these little states taught 
to mind their own business, but fora more 
serious and more despicable obstacle on 
the side of Russia. Bulgaria owes her lib- 
erty to the Russians, and but for the in- 
terference of Europe would now be a pow- 
erful state. The Prince of Bulgaria was 
chosen by the Bulgarians, because he was 
the candidate of the late Czar, and they 
owed their liberal constitution to the same 
generous hand. They were deeply grateful, 
and both in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, 
the will of the Ozar was law. He was 
prayed for in the churches, and his por- 
trait was in every houre. His word was 
pledged that, on the first opportunity, Bul- 
geria and Eastern Rumelia should be 
united. 

But the Czar was assassinated, and his 
son came into his place, This new Czar 
had, for some reasop, a personal spite 
against the Prince whom his father had 








given to Bulgaria, and he determined to 
turn him out. The more be has tried to do 
this, the more popular the Prince has 
become with the Bulgarians; and while 
the Czar is in hourly dread of assassination 
by his own subjects, Prince Alexander lives 
among his people as freely as the Governor 
of New York. But the Czar is strong, and 
has Jong arms. When this revolution 
broke out, he believed himself to be on the 
point of driving out the Prince. He pro- 
posed to reward the Bulgarians for giving up 
the Prince, by securing to them the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia. The Bul. 
garians upset this little plan by making 
the Union themselves, and proclaiming 
Alexander Prince of United Bulgaria. 
The Russian people hailed the Union with 
enthusiasm; but the rage of the Ozar knew 
no bounds. He cannot get hold of Prince 
Alexander to hang him or send him to the 
mines of Siberia, but he has heaped upon 
him every indignity in his power, and he is 
now turning the world upside down to 
force Europe to act af hisexeeutioner. He 
is even sacrificing the political interests of 
Russia to work out his private vengeance, 
with which the people of Russia can have 
no possible sympathy. 

Turkey would have been glad to arrange 
this question amicably with the Prince; 
but she did not dare to brave the wrath of 
the Czar, who insisted upon making this a 
European question and assembling the 
Conference which is now in session here. 
England has taken up the defense of the 
Prince at this Conference, for severai rea- 
sons. His brother is the husband of the 
daughter of the Queen. Under present cir- 
cumstances, in view of the action of the 
Czar, a United Bulgaria must be anti-Rus- 
sian, and, if constituted, it would leave 
Turkey free to ally herself with England, 
as she was not last Spring during the 
Afghan trouble. More than all, public 
opinion in England is in the fullest sympa- 
thy with the desire of the Bulgarians for 
union and independence. So we have the 
extraordinary reversal of the position of 
these Powers at Berlin, where Russia fought 
for the Union, and England and Turkey 
against it. Lord Salisbury, who was there 
the chief enemy of Bulgaria, is now its 
chief supporier. He is right now; but he 
was sadly in the wrong at Berlin. 

I do not know what the end will be. 
The Bulgarians have gone on perfecting 
the Union, and they have ail their able. 
bodied men under arms to defend their 
rights. They have right and justice on 
their side. If the Conference decides 
against them, they will probably resist. It 
is doubtful whether Europe will follow the 
Czar so far as to order the Turks to recon- 
quer the Province. They will hardly ap- 
prove the conquest of the country by a 
Kussian army. It. would not be strange if 
the Conference broke up without accom. 
plishing anything. 

But, whatever the end may be, the Bul- 
garians have proved to the world that they 
love liberty, and that they deserve it. 
Never was a revolution effected with less 
bloodshed or with more patience, wisdom 
and good will. No American can fail to 
give them his heartiest sympathy. And 
Alexander of Bulgaria, although he 
may in the end find Alexander of Russia 
too strong for him, hes proved himself a 
brave, wise and noble man. If he fails, 
and sees his people crushed, he will at least 
have the consolation of knowing that he 
did his duty and merited success. If a 
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general European war should grow out of 
the question, as is possible though not 
probable, in my opinion, it will be the fault 
of Russia. But for her persistent ¢ fterts to 
overthrow the Prince, all would new be 
settled. Greece and Servia would have 
disarmed if the European Powers had 
united honestly in demanding it. They 
have not done so; and the danger now is 
that these little states will finally attack 
Turkey in the hope that their defeat may 
rouse the sympathy of Europe and draw 
the Great Powers into the struggle. When 
the day for the partition of Turkey comes, 
they have claims which eught not to be ig- 
nored; but it may well be doubted whether 
they will gain anything by precipitating a 
conflict. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. lith, 1885, 
entiinnicmma - 


LOCAL OPTION—WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW IT WORKS. 


TESTIMONIES FROM COMPETENT OBSERV- 
ERS, 


LOCAL OPTION IN FLORIDA 








BY JUDGE J. WOFFORD’ TUCKER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FLORIDA STATE TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

To vue Epiror or TrHe INDEPENDENT: 

Iam in receipt of your letter eliciting 
information respecting our methods of 
temperance work, and inviting an expree- 
sion of my views on the matter of local 
option as compared with other schemes of 
reform. 

In 1881 our legislature, in response to 
the earnest wishes of the friends of re- 
form, enacted our present local option 
law, containing chiefly these provisions: 
The applicant for license shal) be required 
to obtain the signatures of a majority of 
the registered voters of the precinct within 
which he seeks to do business, recom- 
mending license; each signature must be 
witaessed by two witnesses; the petition 
must be published in a newspaper two 
wecks before the application is made; and 
on these conditions, and the paymert of 
three hundred dollars, the license issues; 
otherwise, it is denied. The permit runs 
to the first of the ensuing October. 

Notwithstanding some imperfections in 
the statute, and the difficulty of enforcing 
it, tbe law has served some good purpose. 
In siz counties the saloons have all been 
closed; and, in those counties where the 
reform is only partial, many precincts have 
shut up the whisky shops. 

The discussion of the subject among 
those who are to be directly affected by 
the traffic has turned on the light, and 
tended to educatethe public mind. But 
the defects of the statute, not easily 
amended; the gross frauds that are prac- 
ticed, difficult to reach or to punish; the 
false swearing and bribery resorted to; 


‘and the facilities of keeping the letter, 


and violating the spirit of the law; the 
possible biennial fight on the question of 
repealing the law; and the obvious advan- 
tage of having the county, instead of a pre- 
cinct, or town, for an open field on the 
issue of suppression, induced our associa. 
tion, in April last, to take active measures 
to petition the convention elected to revise 
our state constitution, asking to have the 
principle of County Option by public elec. 
tion engrafted in the organic law by a suit- 
able ordinance. In this we were saccessful, 
but the vote on ratification is yet to be 
taken. 

The demonstration of the effectiveness 
of County Option in our sister state of 
Georgia is complete. Instead of a law pro- 
cured by a mere majority, enforcing upon the 
whole people by penalty a sweeping, com. 
pulsory reform, and sowing the seeds for a 
succession of future conflicts, the law re- 
legates to the people of a county this impor- 
tant matter of police It silently says: 
** Now, gentlemen, you must deal with this 
matter for yourselves. Nobody—no legal 
mandate—shall take you by the throat and 
force you to do this or that. Really, now, 
if the saloon is a good thing for thrift, and 
peace, and families, and country, and re- 
ligion, just have as many as you need. 
But if, upon reflection, and by experience, 
you have reason to conclude that, in ‘all 
these aspects of social and civil life, yon 
are the better off without the whisky shop, 
why, then, no license law shall ever thrust 





the saloon upon you. The responsibility 
is all with you.” 

On this issue friend takes counsel with 
friend, neighbor with neighbor. Pastor 
and flock take the matter into earnest con- 
sultation. Parents reflect upon the danger 
of temptations that may ensnare their sons. 
Taxpayers talk of jail fees and criminal 
prosecutions. Some people remember the 
drunken riot, in which blood was shed and 
life sacrificed. A feeling of moral respon- 
siblity fastens upon the individual voter. 
No Democrats and no Republicans as such 
tind any place in the picture. Much earn- 
estness, but little bitterness; and when 
men are thus soberly convinced, and go to 
the polls to decide for conscience and 
country, and win the victory, the triumph 
has come to stay. Our Georgia friends 
have said to us: ‘* We would no more think 
of returning to grog-shops than to the su- 
perstitions and cruelties of the dark ages.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, what is this but pro- 
hibition? What is it but rational, moral, 
sober, earnest, enduring probibition—a 
prohibition that incorporates itself with the 
domestic affections, with devotion to coun- 
try, with the fear of God and the love of 
Christ? Such a reform is only good, and 
has no ashes and bitterness at the end of 
it. This method is deemed far better than 
any state prohibitory law that could be 
passed, and for reasons that would seem to 
be apparent in the foregoing suggestions. 

We have steadily set our faces against 
forming, or being formed intu, a temper- 
ance political party. I would as willingly 
join a religious political party. May I be 
permitted respectfully to examine the pro- 
posal to form a national temperance politi- 
cal party? We are invited to elect a pro- 
hibition President and a prohibition Con- 
gress. Suppose them elected. What are 
they going to do? Surely the 
school children would be able to 
tell us that Congress could’ make 
no law respecting the police regulations 
within the states without great and start- 
ling changes in our Constitution; and no 
change in the organic law could be made 
without an appeal ultimately to the voter, 
with a proposition to revolutionize the 
structure of the Government, as the illus- 
trious men of 1787 framed it and left it. 


Meanwhile, how are the vast complicated 
affairs of our civil government to be ad- 
ministered by our good temperance Presi- 
dent? What policy, internal and foreign? 
What of civil service, the tariff, the silver 
question, the patronage, the army, the 
navy, and the multiform civil and political 
interests subject, in such case, to legisla- 
tive and executive control? Both Congress 
and the Executive, on this hypothesis, 
would have been elected on one idea, with 
one idea, for one purpose, and only one, 
so far as is known. 

Or, if the temperance rulers are to have 
definite views on great questions of national 
policy and administration, then they must 
formulate a declaration of principles, and 
have a nominating convention, and adopt a 
platform, which, presumably, would not 
differ materially from those of the Repub- 
lican, or Democratic Party, with the 
‘*sumptuary ” left out, 

The temperance reform is a moral reform, 
which can be accomplished by local self- 
government, and by an appeal to the hearts 
of men, and the reason of men, with the 
silent but resistless power of truth. 

But to ask American citizens to surrender 
all their ideas of national policy, their pref- 
erences for one or another political party, 
and to install in power new men with no 
politics, no tried statesmanship, having 
only the shibboleth of prohibition, seems to 
be a stupendous delusion. When one idea 
—however good—assumes a magnitude 
out of proportion to all other ideas, the 
mental balance is disturbed, and there is 
danger of vollapse. Morbid action is not a 
safe action. 

One of the distinguished speakers at the 
great Brooklyn temperance demonstration 
(20th of October), Mr. John B. Finch, ven- 
tured an intimation of what our temper- 
ance brethren will do when they take pos- 
session of the national administration, 
in these words, as reported in 7he Voice: 

“And all the while the Republican politicians 
up North go around weeping crocodile tears 
over the abuse of the Negro, but not one cent is 
voted by a Republican Congress to help educate 





him. I arraign the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican parties for allowing the Negfo to remain 
ignorant, If he had been taught, bis ballot in 
the South would be safe tu-day, The Prohibition 
Party will put a schoolhouse on every hill-top 
and in every valley, and that is the only way to 
settle the Southern question.” J 

These remarks are certainly suggestive. 
And to aid the speaker in elaborating a 
national policy in the good time coming, I 
beg to assure him that publie elections ia 
this state are as orderly, and as congcien- 
tiously fair, as are public funerals, or pub- 
lic worship. Nothing could be more peace- 
ful and just. And we naturally ask, do 
the voters at the North really believe the 
sensational stories to the contrary? Then 
they are pitiably gullible. As to element- 
ary schools, the people of the Southern 
States are taxing themselves severely to 
educate the teachable youth of all classes 
equally, and without favor or partiality. 
And we are making progress in solving 
the vital problem. 

This we modestly suggest—as to the 
schoolhouse on hilltop and in valley, to be 
built by Congress—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment never had a dollar, never made a 
dollar, bever created the wealth expressed 
in the term dollar; and has only the right 
to disburse funds held in trust for Govern- 
ment purposes, which have been raised by 
indirect taxation from the people. The 
burden of every dollar raised for revenue 
falls ultimately upon the plow, the pick, 
the spade, the jack-plane and saw. Labor 
pays it all. For every one dollar carried 
into the treasury by revenue methods, 
labor first pays one dollar and thirty cents. 
If Congress gives (what it has no authority 
to give) one hundred millions of dollars to 
schools established by the states, labor must 
first pay from the products of sweat and 
muscle one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions. It might be wiser to save the thirty 
millions, and let the states disburse the 
principal fund by their own careful, en- 
lightened methods. 

Really our temperance brethren must 
furnish evidence of cool judgment and 
practical statesmanship before we hand over 
to them the responsibilities of the national 
administration. The Republicans we 
know, and the Democrats we know; but 
who are ye? 


SANFORD, FLA. 





THE POLAR DAY AND NIGHT. 


BY LIEUT. FREDERICK 8CHWATKA. 








Tue polar day and night differ from 
those in our own latitudes only in length, 
at first glance; but that difference, so 
widely ma~ked and long continued, gives 
rise to many curious phenomena, as in- 
direct effects, well worth chronicling. 

Every one familiar with astronomy, even 
in the so-called popular sense—-if that can 
be taken as one grade of knowledge of any 
scie ce—knows that at the pole there 
exists six months’ light and six months’ 
darkness, alternating with each other, re- 
spectively called the polar day and night; 
that at the equator we have just twelve 
hours of day and an equal amount of night, 
and that, from this line, traveling north, 
the days and nights become more and more 
unequal, especially about the solstices, until 
the hypothetical journey has brought the 
observer to the Arctic Circle, when there is 
one day—the 22d of June—that the sun 
may be seen at midnight, and another—the 
22d of December—when it cannot be seen 
even at noon. Crossing into the polar 
regions, the number of days the sun can be 
seen gt midnight in the Arctic Summer, 
rapidly increases, until, at the pole, it 
amounts to 188 days, or half the year. 
Strictly speaking it amounts to a little over 
half the year (really about 188 days of con- 
tinuous sunshine for a man five or six feet 
in hight). The generally received opinion 
that the Arctic Winter, especially in the 
higher latitudes of that region, is a long, 
dreary one of perfect opaque darkness, is not 
at a lcorrect. Inthe latitude gained by Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood 81° 24° North—the high- 
est point ever known to have been reached 
by man—there are over four hours of ‘twi- 
light on December 22d the shortest day inthe 
year in the Northern Hemisphere; and this 
point was reached in the Summer and re- 
turned from before the darkness of Winter 
came on. In latitude 82° 27’ North—the 
highest point where white men have spent 





a Winter (the Arctic ship ‘‘ Alert,” of Sir 
George Nares expedition), amd therefore 
the highest point -with which proper com. 
parisons can be made—there are six hours 
and two minutes of twilight in the short. 
est day of the year; and 328 geographical 
miles (about 377 common miles) from that 
point must yet be attained toward the 
North Pole before the true Plutonie zone, 
or that one in which there ie #6 twilight 
whatsoever, even upon the shortest day of 
the year, can be said to be entered by man, 
Of course, about the beginning and ending 
of this twilight it is very feeble and easily 
extinguished by even the slightest mists; 
but, nevertheless, it exists, and is very ap. 
preciable on clear, cold days, or nights, 
properly speaking. The North Pole itself 
is only shrouded in perfect blackness from 
November 13th to January 29th, a period 
of seventy-seven days. The sun will set 
(supposing a circumpolar sea or body of 
water at that point, unlimited to vision) on 
September 24th, not to rise until March 
18th, for that particular point, giving a 
period of about fifty days of uniformly 
varying twilight preceding and following 
the day or night. The Pole, therefore, 
has about 188 days of continuous suashine 
(barring cloudy weather), 100 days of 
varying twilight, and 77 of perfect inky 
darkness (save when the moon has a north- 
ern declination) in the period of a tropical 
or complete year. During a period of a 
little over four days, about the equinoxes, 
the sun shines continuously on both the 
North and South Poles at the same time, 
owing to refraction, the quite extended 
diameter,and dip of horizon too, if viewed 
by a person whose eye is above the level 
of the sea. So much for the astronomical 
and somewhat dry mathematical consider- 
ation of the subject, which we will drop, 
aud pass to others probably more interest- 
ing. 

That unduly prolonged mental action, 
especially of a despondent character, may 
produce various diseases, is now so gener- 
ally accepted that it seems a waste of time 
to mention it, and especially to particular- 
ize. Long-continued broodings over dis- 
aster pass by insensible steps to melancholia, 
a lighter and premonitory form of insanity. 
Financial or other reverses frequently pro- 
duce insomnia, which is more than simply 
sleeplessness; and from here it may radiate 
into probably a dozen distinct forms re- 
quiring medical advice. Arctic research is 
not without its allied forms of disease in 
so-called ‘‘ homesickness,” which, Joug-con- 
tinued, produces a definite disease, termed 
nostalgia by the medical profession. It has 
been thought that its causation could be 
wholly encompassed by the mental sur- 
roundings, and much advice has been given 
from this standpoint; as not to enlist for 
polar research a person surrounded from 
childhood with home comforts; that pref- 
erence should be given to those who are 
naturally wanderers, and so on; and while 
there is, no doubt, some truth in all these 
statements, they probably have been ex- 
aggertted. Dr. Pettenkoffer, of Munich, 
conducted a long and useful series of 
physiological experiments (a science, by the 
way, in which he is quite famous) showing 
the relative amount of respirations during 
the day and night; and, while J do not re- 
call them so well as to give all the numbers 
in each varied case, the gist of them is 
about as follows: Darkness decreases the 
number of breathings in healthy persons in 
a definite time, and this without regard to 
whether they may be sleeping or not. Not 
that I mean to say that sleeping does not 
affect the respirations, but that the decrease 
in them, due to darkness solely, is indepen- 
dent of that state, and has been clearly estab. 
lished as a fact by Pettenkoffer’s re- 
searches. Where the oft-recurring day and 
night takes place in temperate and tropical 
climes, this effect will have no baneful in- 
fluence on health; but where such a vital 
function as that of respiration is long 
retarded, or rather restricted, it 18 © 
clear to see that it can account for many 
of the evils usually ascribed to nostalgic 
influences. The method of counteraction 
of these evils in an Arctic party, 98 far asit 
is in their power, is apparent. A ship 8° 
ing into polar Winter quarters, after ashort 
but usually very arduous Summer om 
paign, gets her anchors down and ee y: 
thing disposed for a snug time in a few 
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days, and the commander naturally thinks 
his crew is entitled to a good rest, and that, 
jn a general way, it will benefit them. If 


. by a rest is meant a day or two only, prob- 


ably there is no barm; but many of them 
give unlimited liberty bo the crew to do as 
they please, entailing only the slight work 
about the ship, amounting to almost noth- 
ing, and the larger mujority of sailors are 
prone to have ‘*an easy time” under such 
circumstances; and this means, as we all 
know, # housing themselves in eating and 
sleeping. Jus. at this time the rapidly 
vanishiog light of the receding Summer 
should be enjoyed to ite utmost, so as to 
take advan:age to the very last minute of 
that life giving light so essential to main- 
tain « good sbare of health when but little 
other than twilight is around. The history 
of agreat many expeditions does not show 
a very clear appreciation of this among the 
majority, Lam sorry to say. If fresh pro- 
visions can be obtained for an Arctic party, 
and a few simple rules of health obeyed, 
the polar regions are undoubtedly the 
healthiest in the world, as all spasmodic 
and malarious forms of disease are 
completely eliminated from their hy- 
gienic statistics. Tue Eskimo, every hour 
of whose Jife is a standiog disregard of all 
known rules of health, living to as fair ages 
as the Indians, with whom they can be 
well compared, shows tbis. Sickness is 
much less known among them than with 
Indians, as far as 1 cou'd judge from living 
ameng both. 

And now, to piss from the effects of the 
night, nearly all of which are bad, to those 
of the day-time with its ever-shining sun. 
I have been asked a thousand times, it al- 
most seems to me, by people wantiag to 
kuow, how I managed to sleep wish the 
the daylight constantly around me, and 
then, after getting their information, prob- 
ably some of them would turn in for their 
regular afternoon nap, wondering, bo 
doubt, how it could happen. It is really 
wonderful how rapidly persons can adapt 
themselves to such changed circum- 
stances. In fact, a quite varied life, before 
I entered the frigid zones, convinced me 
that a healthy person need never fear about 
hunyer or sleep, if there were provisions for 
one and time forthe other, and those times 
might be either night or day. Despite the 
constant daylight, we spoke of all the dif- 
ferent phases of the day in lower latitudes 
just as if they were happening right along. 
The “morning” meant about 6 a.m.,as shown 
by our watches running to local time; from 
that on was the ‘*day-time,” the “* evening” 
meaning about 6 p.m , while ‘‘aight-time” 
lasted till ‘‘morning,” although the sun 
never went down. There was one thing 
vharacteristic of these polar ‘ nights” —if 
they can be at all called such —and especial- 
ly about their commencement in the Spring 
and when nearly ready t» cease ia the Fall, 
or, ia other words, when the sun was low 
inthe horizon at midnight, and that was 
that these times were nearly always accom- 
panied by heavy or cumuluss clouds bank- 
ing Over the sun about those hours, giving 
us ina small way an appearance of night, 
at least so that we could sleep quite sound- 
ly. his may have been a local character- 
istic of the Summer on King William’s Land 
however; for I believe it is not mentioned by 
apy other Arctic travelers in their journeys. 


Durisg this short Summer the plant life 
of the Arctic grows very rapidly under the 
Constant stimulus of an ever-shining sun; 
and before the snow is off the ground 
flowers will be in bloom so near the banks 
of suow that, with the foot, they may be 
bent over against them. The vitality in 
these hardy Arctic plants appears phe- 
nomenul, aud they almost seem endowed 
with intelligence in knowing what a brief 
time they are allowed to sprivg up, blos- 
som, aud bear seed. They commence 
early, and hold tenaciously on to all their 
growth +fter plants which we are used to 
seeing would be prone upon the ground. 
Middeudorf bas seen an Arctic rhododen- 
dron, in Siveria, ia full fower all over it, 
when the roots and the stem were solidly 
encased in frozen. soil us hard as ice. On 
King William’s Land we bad four bights 
in July and thirteen in August when the 
thermometer gank to freezing: and yet I 
Picked flowers in bloom to within the last 
three days of the latter month. 

As the Summer closes, the well-tanned 


Eskimo, who wears nothifg on his head to 
protect his face from the sun above and 
the glare on the snow below, looks no 
more as he did when emerging in the 
Spring from a Wiater’s life in a snow-house 
than a full-blooded Negro looks like a mu- 
latto. He has been sunburned as dark as 
the veriest Indian of the plains (lacking the 
coppery color, of course), when he was 80 
white before that some writers speak of 
them as very light in complexion. I 
think, when they are protected=from. the 
sun as much as whites, they are no 
darker than the Chinese, for whom they 
arc always mistaken, if dressed in civ- 
ilized clothes when visiting our coun- 
try. My interpreter in the Arctic, 
Ebierbing, or Eskimo Joe, as he was known 
in the United States, used to laughingly 
tell me a story that happened to him when 
he was in this country, residing near New 
London, Conn. He had vieited New York, 
ove Winter, and one day it became abso- 
lutely necessary for him to call on a friend 
in Brooklyn, for certain business purposes. 
Arriving at the East River, he found:all the 
ferries had stopped running on account of 
the ice, and, in short, all personal commu- 
nicition between the cities cut off. Ice- 
cakes were grinding along between the 
fringes that had formed on the shores, 
where crowds of people gazed at each 
other, but could not meet. Joe saw a stick 
near by that would make a good alpen- 
stock, which the Eskimo have in their 
walrus-spears, and, grasping it, despite the 
vehement protestations from the shore, he 
started across; for his errand he looked on 
as an imperative one. He got across safe- 
ly, and was cheered by the Brooklyn peo- 
ple, who dared not imitate his example. 
While he was kneeling dowr, brushing the 
ice off the bottom of his pantaloons, a new 
arrival on the scene, who had heard the din, 
came up to a person standing near Joe, and 
asked if any one had succeeded in getting 
across: ‘‘Only that idiotic Chinaman 
there,” was the reply that Joe overheard, 
and **I ’spose he didn’t have enough seuse 
to know the danger he was in, or he'd 
never tried it.” I doubt if the Brooklya 
man knows yet that the ‘idiotic Cuina- 
man ” knew more about every form of ice 
and snow, and just how dangerous they 
might be, than ali the Brooklyn people put 
together. 
New Yous City. 
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HEAVENLY RECOGNITION AND 
REUNION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








Curistians, knowing each other in this 
world, and related by the tender ties of af- 
fection, have often asked whether, being 
separated by death, they will know each 
other and be reunited in Heaven, and, if so 
whether they will have the feelings toward 
each other which they hadin time. Special 
interest is imparted to this inquiry when 
one of their number is actually smitten with 
death, and all intercourse with the friend 
dead is, for the time being at least, abso- 
lutely suspended. Proceeding simply on the 
basis of our present experience, we can 
frame no syllogism, the premises of which 
are strong enough, or reach far enough, to 
supply an answer to this question. The 
question manifestly lies beyond the merely 
natural range of our present intelligence. 
If we turn to the Word of God for an an. 
swer, we shall not find the point there 
treated as one involving our duties, or as 
being of supreme importance to us while 
making the journey of life. Whoever at- 
tempts to elicit a direct and explicit answer 
from that Word, will at once see that, asto 
any such answer, the Bible is studiously 
silent. 

The Sadducees, who did not believe in 
the doctrine of the reeurrection, or in that 
of the separate existence of the soul after 
death, or the doctrine of angels, said to the 
Saviour on ore occasion: ** Master, Moses 
suid, If a man die, having no children, his 
brotber shall marry bis wife, aud raise up 
seed unto bis brother. Now there were 
with us seven brethren ; jl gaa when 
he bad married a wife, , and, bav- 
jing no issue, left his wife unto his brother; 
likewise the second also,and the third, unto 
the seventh. And last of all the woman 





whose wife shall she be of the seven? For 

they all bad her.” 

This caviling question assumes that, if 

the doctrine of the resurrection and a fi- 

ture life be true, substantially the same 

state of things that exists here will be con- 

tinued hereafter, and, hence, that husbands 

and wives here must be such there. The 

S.idducees meant not only,to embarrass the 

Saviour, but also to show the absurdity of 

the doctrine which they denied. 

The answer of Christ to the question was 

in these words: ‘Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For 
in the resurrection they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, but are as theangels 

of God in Heaven.” There was hence no 

pertinency in the question as to whose wife 

this woman would be in the resurrection. 

Husbands and wives as such, and as they 
were on earth, are not known iu the future 
life; and, if so, the same must be true of 
parents and children. Christians in Heaven 
are, in this respect,like the angels of God, be- 
tween whom no such relations exist; and 
in this sense they are equal to the angels, 

being elevated above these circumstances 
of earth, and living in a manner and akind 
of intercourse patterned after the model of 
angelic existence. The doctrine of Christ, 

thus incidentally brought out in answer to 
acavil of the Sadducees, settles the question 
that the family, as such, constituted on the 
basis of marriage, does not exist in Heaven. 
There is no occasion for it there, any more 
than for the commercial pursuits that be- 
long to time. 

It does not, however, follow that, us be- 
tween those known and related to each 
other in this life, but here separated by 
death, there will be no recognitions or re- 
unions in the life to come. What Jesus 
said, in reply to the Sadducees, is far from 
being a rejection of this idea; and that the 
idea rests upon a reasonable probability ap- 
pears from the following considerations: 

The Bible doctrine of future retributiun, 
according tothe deeds done in the body, 
assumes, as a fixed and permanent fact,and 
an indispensable condition of the doctrine, 
that we will exist hereafter as distinct and 
separate indipiduals, aud as essentially the 
same persons that existed iu time, recog- 
nizing ourselves as the same, and by no 
means losing our personal identity or the 
knowledge cf it, by a change of worlds. 
Retribution, whether in Heaven or Hell, 
would not, upon any other supposition, be 
conceivable. The being, to be rewarded or 
punished in the next life for what he did 
here, must be essentially the same being in 
both lives. Paul in Heaven is not «a new 
creation, but the identical Paul who once 
lived on earth, and who there did the things 
which made up his temporal history. He 
identifies himself in Heaven as the Paul ot 
time, and sees the connection between the 
life he there lived and the one he is living 
in Heaven. The same is true of Peter, of 
Jobn, and, indeed, of a!) persons who,from 
this world, have gone to Heaven. The 
same truth applies with equal force to those 
who have so lived here as to lose their souls 
hereafter. The rich man that ‘in Hell 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments,” is the 
identical man who on earth ‘‘was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day.” He did not, in the ele- 
ments of his personal und individual exist- 
ence, cease to be himself by dying and pass- 
ing into the future state. The Bible doc- 
trine of retribution, whether remunerative 
or punitive, assumes and proves this con- 
tinuity of individual personality. 

So, also, Heaven, as represented in the 
Bible, is one and the same place and state 
for all and to ull who are admitted to the 
enjoyments and blessings thereof, giving us 
the idea of a social community of redeemed 
spirits. There is not one Heaven for Paul, 
another for Peter, another for John, andso 
on, involving adistinct and separate Heaven 
for each person who on earth made his 
peace with God through Christ. Those who 
are saved are al] saved in one and the same 
Heaven, by the same Saviour, aud in pos- 
session of essentially the same character. 
They all sing the seme song, and constitute 
the one “ glorious Church” triumphant in 
the celestial land. They are spoken of as 
“the general assembly and Church of the 
first born which are writtenin Heaven,” as 
‘‘the spirits of just menmadé perfect,” and 





died also, Therefore, in the resurrection, 


pany of angels.” Abrahaw, the father of 
the fuithful, is in Heaven, and has been for 
centuries; and Lazarus, when he died, was 
“carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom,” which means the society of Abra- 
ham. He went where Abraham was, and 
dwelt with him in the same Heaven. Mil- 
lions of our race have already gone there; 
and as time rollson, and grace achieves its 
victory in human hearts, other millions will 
go there. The Heaven of the Bible is, in 
part at least,a community of redeemed souls, 
socially related to each other and to their 
common Lord, and not a vast aggregate of 
individuals, isolated and seperated from 
each other. No one ever thought the lat- 
ter to be'the Bible idea of Heaven, or ever 
failed to see that the former is the view 
which it presents and always implies. 
These redeemed souls that, as individu- 
als, make up, in part,“the heavenly com- 
munity, ouce lived on earth, were there 
domiciled in human bodies, there had a 
history, and there held relations to each 
other. They held the general relation of 
belonging to the same race and living in 
the same world; and, as to their mental 
aud moral constitution, they had essen- 
tially the same nature. They were alike in- 
volved in the guilt and peril of sin,and have 
all alike been saved in the same way. Some 
of them personally knew each other in 
time; and some were related by the ties of 
the most intimate and endearing friend- 
ship. Some of them, like Abraham, Moses, 
the prophets and the apostles, had a record 
of great prominence and publicity in time. 
All of them were once pilgrims in this 
world. These are the persons who, having 
lived on earth as individuals, left the earth 
by death, and, still retaining their individu- 
ality, became members of the society of 
Heaven. Their earthly career is a reality; 
their death on earth is a reality; and their 
translation to the same Heaven is also a re- 
ality. 

Now, assuming that these redeemed in- 
habitants of Heaven are intelligent beings, 
self-cognizant of themselves, asthey were 
here and are there, and cognizant at least 
to some extent of each other as they were 
here, and that they have some means of 
intercourse with each other in Heaven, we 
have, in the facts of their antecedent ex- 
istence un earth, and in the faculties with 
which they are endowed, the basis for the 
inference that what is meant by recognition 
and reunion,as these terms are ued in refer- 
ence to the facts of this world, must natur- 
ally, if not necessarily, in some form and 
to some extent, be a part of their experi- 
ence in the heavenly life. Husbands and 
wives and parents and children will not in 
Heaven exist in these special relations; but 
they will exist there as spirits that, when 
incarnated on earth, sustained these rela- 
tions, and in the same had an earthly his- 
tory, and, as it would seem, must be cog- 
nizant of this fact, 

Paul in Heaven has not forgotten the 
Paul of this life; and, if not, then he has 
not forgotten his relation to Timotby, as 
stated in the Book of Acts, or the two 
epistles which be wrote to him. Nor has 
Timotby forgotten himself as he was in 
time; and,if not, then he has not forgotten 
his former relation to Paul. Dwelling in 
the same Heaven, retaining their mental 
faculties greatly enlarged, and having some 
method of intercourse with each other, 
they cannot meet each other as absolute 
strangers, without any antecedent acquaint- 
ance, aud cannot fail to recognize each 
other in what they were, relatively to each 
other, while on earth. Neither can fully 
kvow himself without being reminded of 
the other. Their lives were so united here 
that the one knowledge implies the other 
knowledge. What is true as between Paul 
and Timothy must, for the same reason, 
be true in essentially parallel cases. Let 
it be granted that Heaven is a social state, 
and that the inhabitants thereof have some 
means of communication with each other, 
and then the simple continuance, preserva- 
tion and action of our mental faculties, as 
we know them to be, are sufficient to se- 
cure mutual recognitions in Heaven. 

This live of argument—based in part up- 
on the structure and faculties of our mental 
nature, in part upon our relations and his- 
tory in this life, and in part upon premises 

supplied by the Bible—gives a reasonable 
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reunions iu Heaven, and, hence, to the idea 
that the separations between Coristians, 
made by death, are not absolutely final. 
The fact that we cannot here understand 
the mode of their intercourse in Heaven, 
either before or after the resurrection, does 
not adversely affect this credibility. We 
may be ignorant of the mode while accept- 
ing the idea, just as we are ignorant of the 
manner in which disembodied spirits exist 
while believing that they do exist. 

It is true that we cannot claim for this 
idea the positive and absolute authority of 
inspiration, or tell precisely how and to 
what extent the experience of the heavenly 
life will be affected by the recognition of 
those we knew iw time and reunion with 
those from whom we were separated by 
death. We may, nevertheless, cherish the 
idea as one of the agreeable and reasonable 
probabilities of thought. Christians may 
think of it, not only as a relief to the sad 
and sorrowtul bereavements of time, but as 
imparting a character to the heavenly life 
which it would not otherwise possess. The 
facts in the world from which they came, 
taken in connection with those of the world 
to which they go, being brought to miod 
in the latter, may furnish the material for 
ocial joy and many grateful and pleasant 
memories. If it would be pleasant, in a 
foreign land,to meet a friend whom we had 
known in otber days, why should it not be 
pleasant for friends on earth to meet and 
greet each other in Heaven? A vast multi- 
tude of human spirits will be there; and to 
recognize them as such, and ourselves as 
such, even though we were not personally 
acquainted with them on earth, may well 
be a part of our heavenly joy. Christians 
here hope and expect that somehow, heaven- 
ly recognition will be a fact in the future 
life. Their farewells at death and in time 
are not looked upon as final. They think 
of Heaven as the world in which they will 
meet and know each other again. The 
thought is one of comfort and good cheer 
to the heart, especially when a dear friend 
has been snatched away by death; and, in 
the light of the preceding argument, it 
rests on a sufficient probability to justity 
the comfort and good cheer. It is aninfer- 
ence based partiy on facts in our mental 
nature avd earthly bistery, and partly on 
premises furnisbed by the Bible. 

We are to bear in mind also, that, while 
some of our affections, as tuose of klodied 
aud cuuotry, are ear'uly and |. mited to 
time, toere are affec jons of the Christian 
heirt that are jamortal. Tne love which 
Corisiians have foreach other, as such and 
for ‘thie common Lord, 18 of this charac’ er, 
Hiviog here lov d one 4n other as Chris- 
tians, they will d>) so mors perfec ly in 
Heaven If personally acquainted here, 
they will renew and coutinue that acq iain- 
tance bereaf.er. Dea will vot des: roy it, 
or make it any less real there than it was 
here, The affection which enters into it, 
und, indeed, forme its vital element, is a 
part of their Caristian character, and will 
go with them into Heaven, and there exist 
with greater power and purity than itever 
did here. Heaven is the world of periect 
love, and is made up in part of loviag spir- 
ity that knew and loved each other on earth. 

The fact that the o»ject of this affection 
was a friend here—a husband or a wife, a 
parent vra child— will not make it any less 
real there. The special relation iv time 
may be gone, but the relation established 
through Christ, with its c srresponding af- 
fection, will live and last forever. The af. 
fection, being alike real here and in Heaven, 
will there fix upon the being that was its 
earthly object, when that being shall form 
& part of the society of the heavenly world. 
And thus we may say with the poet: 


* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts iv Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


Heaven will re-estublish, as between 
‘*kindred minds,” the fellowship which 
death interrupted,and which seemed to have 
been lost thereby. It will swell the song 
of Christian love to a louder~and purer 
strain. This thought, though not essential 
to salvation, and. as already remarked, not 
& matter of direct and explicit revelation, 
is, nevertheless, sufficiently probable io 
have a place in the earthly ‘chronicle of 
Christian hope. As friend after friend leaves 





these shores for Heaven, we there in 
thought see those whom we loved here; 
and, though we donot expect ever toresume 
the relations that were purely earthly, we 
may. if here bound together by the tie of 
Christian love, expect te know and love 
them there. They cannot come back to 
us, but we shall go to them. Christian old- 
age, stripped by time of nearly all its Chris- 
tian friendships on earth,may think of more 
friends in Heaven than it can find here, and 
may cheer its feebleness and decay with 
the hope of soon meeting them there. Those 
who are gone—now silent, sending back no 
utterance to us from the skies, never re- 
turning to meet us here, yet tenderly cher- 
ished in the memory of the living—invite 
us by this hope to follow them, and, when 
we shall be where they are, to renew our 
fellowship with them in a better and hap- 
pier world. There is a pleasure in this 
hope,and in the probabilities that support it, 
well understood by those who on earth have 
loved as Christians, and who, as such, have 
committed their sainted dead to the long 
repose of the tomb. 

Oh! how sad to thought would death be, 
if we could think of no future, no circum- 
stances and no worldin which the dead 
live again, and in which we may hope to 
meet them again! The deep darkness of 
eternal night would then rest upon that 
event. We should be compelled to sorrow 
as those who have nu hope. 

Rather than accept this conclusion, let us 
take even the feeblest hint of the reverse, 
and invest it with all the reality of a dem- 
ovstrated truth. It were better to cherish 
the illusion, if such it be, than to live with- 
out it. If the idea be false, one has no in- 
terest to be served in this life by finding it 


out here. 
Ps See 
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BY OHARLES MAOKAY, LL.D. 


BENJAMIN LUMLEY—CHARLOTTE CUSH- 
MAN—BaRRY CORNWALL. 


Iwas weil acqu>inted with these three 
people before L met them togethrr at the 
breakfast tabte of Mr. Rogers. Mr. Lum. 
ley was the lessee and manager of the 
Italian Opera, at Her Majesty’s Tur ater in 
tue Haymarket; Mi-s Cusiiman had, «a few 
weeks previously, mvde a liguly successful 
first appearance as 4 tragic uciress. and 
Burry Cornwall—the literary pseudunym 
ot Mr. Bryan Waber P:octer—was « con- 
veyancer in Jucrative practice. He was 
the au bor of twocr taree poct-cal works, 
of uo pariacular merit, but es, ecially of a 
volume of Euzhsu svugs, which bau vero 
rece-ved wito a chorus of jubuatiou by all 
the eriiesef the day, thoaga it bas wug 
siuce passed into the limbo tet is toe uli. 
mute destination of all mediocre vouns, 
especially of mediocri ies iu ruyme. Oue 
of toe ba fa duzeu of good sougs coutuined 
in the volume, entitled ** Tne sea! the sea! 
the opeu sea!” set to very excellent music 
by the Cuevalicr Neukowm, had taken 
possession of the popular faucy, aud nad 
for a couple of years monoporzed the bar- 
rel-orpars, the burdy-guruies, the vrass 
bands, und the vagrant voices of tue 
streets, unul, by dint of ceaseless iteration, 
it had di geverated into a public nuisauce. 

The conversation, at tbis social meal, 
mostly turned upon theatrical topics, iu 
wuich these three pers.ns were more or 
less interested, and in which the two first 
especially, were wholly engrossed, the one 
as Manager, the second as a performer. 

I had known Mr. Lumley (whose real 
name was supposed to be Levi, the former 
having been assumed with the view of con- 
cealing his Jewish nationality) from my ear- 
liest manhood, and fiom the time when he 
had just completed bis preliminary studies 
to qualify him for admission to practice asa 
solicitor. We had read Italian poetry to- 
gether at his chambers in Quality Uourt, 
Chancery Lane, for which study he had 
then sufficient leisure in the intervals of his 
not over-plentiful or too engrossing law 
business. His -principal client in those 
early days was M. Laporte, a Frenchman, 
who had got into pecuniary difficulties in 
bis management of the lialian Opera. He 
used to give Mr. Lumicy free admissions to 
the stalls of the theater for self and friend 
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whenever he asked for them. My very 
first visit to the Opera was made in Mr. 
Lumley’s company, with one of those free 
tickets, Mr. Lumley Jittle thinking at the 
time that he was to be the succeseor of his 
friend and client, in the onerous and re- 
sponsible position of Manager. Another of 
his clients, to whom he introduced me at bis 
chambers, was Mr. Robert Pearce Gillies, 
who had edited the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, a valuable work, to which Sir Walter 
Scott, Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate, 
and the late Thomas Carlyle were 
constant contributors. Mr. Gillies was 
the younger brother of Lord Gillies, one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court in Edin- 
burgh. He had fallen into serious pecupi- 
ary embarassments, which he had brought 
upon himself by his chronic inability, 
shared with too many imaginative men who 
live from hand to mouth, and who consider 
hopes to be accomplished facts, and do 
not remember that two and two make four 
only; and his persistency in riotous living, 
and the display of an almost princely hos- 
pitality, which led him to give extravagant 
dinners, suppers and other eutertainments 
to the fashionable and literary society of the 
then britliant metropolis of the North. These 
embarrassmeuts proved, on investigation by 
Mr. Lumley, to be of such extent and com- 
plexity as to render extrication hopeless, 
except by the effacing sponge of insolvency 
and bankruptcy. Poor Mr. Gillies, hope- 
ful, but helpless, after a long and painful 
struggle, was reduced to such woful 
straits as to become literally dependent for 
the meat and drink of the day, on the ehil- 
lings and sixpences which he begged or 
borrowed from bis acquaintances (very few 
in number) and from the friends (still fewer), 
who had known him in better days, and 
whose patience he had not utterly ex- 
hausted by his Sisyphus-like appeals to their 
sympathy. 

The last I saw of him was many years 
after my first introduction, when I unex- 
pectedly caught sight of him—an vld and 
decrepit man—sitting alone and bareheaded 
upon a doorstep, on acold, wintry murning, 
in Camden Town, ove of the suburbs of 
Lond +p, with searccly a shee to his foo’, 
and with his hat in his lap, to receive the 
alms of tue passers-by. I could not ficd it 
in my hear’ to make mvse'f known to him, 
or ¢ven to speak to him, lest he should be 
puined to recognize me; but, entering into 
a stationer’s shoo on the opwosite side of 
the street, wbere [ was io the habit of wJeal- 
ing, I dep sited my «lms, which I wished 
at the tine bad decd greater, in the hands 
of the proprietor, with a request toat he 
would drop them into the hat of the poor 
suppliaot, so thas [ myseif might no be 
visibie in the transactio . M st grievous 
and desperate is the lot of a distressed man 
of lett rs in tue mighty eny of London, it J 
he bave ovece lost character and self- 
respect. Bitter tor him would be the 
workhou-e; bviter still the vrave! 

Mr. Lumley suceceded Mr. Laporte in 
1842, and was n-win tbe full flush of bis 
pepularity and prosperity. Even at that 
early tim’, when the Italian Opera, or 
Her Mijesty’s I'neater, as it was more com- 
monly callea, bad the monop’ly in London 
of Opera and Ballet, and when no ahisper 
of rivalry or opovositicn hud been heard, 
Mr. Lumley bad a misgiving that the 
enormously extravagant salarics that were 
demanded, and received, by such singers 
as Catalani, Sontaz, Grisi, Jeony Lind, Pic- 
colomini, Frezzolini, Persiani, Malibran 
and others of similar celebrity, to say noth- 
ing of the almost equally fabulous sums 
exacted by such vocalists of the other sex 
as Rubini, Mario, Tamburini, Garcia, and 
Lablache, and such dancers as Ellsler, the 
two Ceritos, and Taglioni, would, unless 
the prices were very greatly reduced, lead 
to the ruin of the Italian Opera in Eng- 
land. Its popularity in London was forced 
and factitious, even in its best days; and 
though, in Mr. Lumley’s time, it had 
reached a hight which it had never before 
attained, it is doubtful whether, even at 
that exceptional period, Italian Opera could 
have maintained itself at a remunerative 
point, without the aid -of ‘the Ballet. Mr. 
Lumley, however, was both an enterprising, 
and a generous paymiaster, and managed, 
by the liberal support of the wealthy aristoc-, 





racy, which be knew not only how to acquire 
and retain, and by the skillful management 


of the newspaper press, in which he 
excelled, to keep the Italian Onera 
from insolvency, with profit and 
honor to himself. His monopcly wag 
finally invaded by the establishment of a 
rival Opera in Covent Garden, with a liberal 
patronage, with command of a large cap- 
ital and under the most favorable auspices 
in every other respect. The struggle be. 
tween the two houses was long and severe, 
and finally ended by the collapse of Loth. 
At the present time (1885) the original 
Opera House in the Haymarket is, and has 
long been, vacant, and its rival at Covent 
Garden has been converted into a Hippo- 
drome. Mr. Lumley, on relinquishing his 
connection with the theater, renewed the 
exercise of his old profession of the law. 
The conversation at the breakfast table 
on this particular morning, in which all 
the guests took a more or less animated 
part, turned almost entirely upon the Bal- 
let, as a necessary appendage and aid 
to the attractions of Italian music. Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Proctor expressed them- 
selves as no particular admirers of the 
Ballet, but did not view it with marked 
disapproval, and thought that theatrical 
manugers were quite justified in humor- 
ing the public taste with regard to it 
as long as it paid. Mr. Lumley 
was enthusiastic in its support. main- 
tained that it was far more popular and 
attractive than the Opera itself, und that 
Opera—such as the public expected it to 
be—could not be supported without the 
pecuniary aid so largely afforded by the 
admirers of the Ballet. Miss Cushman and 
I took the opposite side, while fully ayree- 
ing with the force of the argumentum ad 
pecuniam put forward by Mr. Lumley, 
Miss Cushman held that the Ballet, as ex. 
hibited on the stage of Her Majesty’s 
Theater, was meretricious and immodest, 
and that such pleasure as it afforded to any. 
body was animal, and not intellectual. She 
added that, unlike tbe drama, it served no 
moral purpose, and that on no grounds 
whatever was it worthy of toleration ina 
decorous aud decent community. While I 
agreed in the main with tbe contention of 
Miss Cushman, I took tne additional 
objection to tue Ballet, that it was by no 
means entitled to be called ‘‘the poetry 
.f motion,” an epithet which the too en- 
thusiastic admirers of sbapely legs had 
bestowed upen the saltatury arts. I ad. 
mitted that ordivary and non-professivnal 
daccing was often gracefulio the extreme; 
tnat the country dance, the minuet, and 
especially the Scortisa reel, fuliy deserve 
wo becabed *psetry in motion,” but tucugut 
ihat the epithet dd not jusiiy apply to the 
pireueties, wbirlings and vymuastic teuts of 
ihe Coryphees aud prime donne uf the Bal- 
lei. Wuoere, I assed. was the pouciry 
uu the motions or postures uf a wo 
wav, beuutiful as ‘she might be, who 
supported herself ou the toe of her 
rigut foot, in a paivfuily vertical pu 
sition, ani raised her left leg to ao 
equally unnatural borizonta: line, more 8ug- 
gestive of tbe acrobat than of the dancer? 
My inqury elicited vo respouse from avy of 
the company uvless it were the curt, but 
sympathetic comment of Miss Cushmad: 
** Where, indeed?” Even Mr. Luwiey, tne 
zealuus upholder of the Bullet, for the 
satisfactory reason supplied by his banking 
account refused to do battle for his favor- 
ite enter'ainment on its acrobatic ard too 
angular developments. The Bullet was at 
that time in the hight of its ,opularity, 
when Taglioni, Ellsler or Cerito, #8 the cate 
might be, twirled upon her “‘ pliant toe.” 
“And such a burst 

Ol irrepressible, overpowering joy 

Filed all the air, it seemed as men were mad, 

And dancing were supremest bliss of earth, 

Tne fairest dancer, Grst of womankind.” 
And when at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, the graceful Coryphee entered the car- 
riage that waited at the door to convey her 
to the hotel, the impulsive multitude, a8 if 
suddeuly imbued with the idea that horses 
were animals too ignoble to be entrusted 
with a burthen so precious 


“ Unyoked the prancing jennets from her car ‘ 
And drew her forth triumphant to her home. 


But, even in these flourishing days of the . : 
Ballet, it. was culminating to its fall;; and .<- 


for many years before the final retiremegt 
in 1858 of Mr. Lumley from the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Theater, it gradually 
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pally by the old dandies of the town. Mr. 
Lumley in his ‘Reminiscences of the Opera, 
» published in 1864, records that the English 
people were ** little accustomed to receive 
with regard thelarger and superior kind of 
choregraphic exhibition, and awarded 
grudgiogly the slightest meed of applause 
to male dancing.” In these words he bore 
testimony not the less real, because it was 
not intended, to the truth of the allegation 
that it was not the dancing which had 
charm; for the aristocratic frequenters of 
his theater. 

At this time Miss Cushman’s recent ap- 
pearance as Romeo was the talk of the 
town, and had, doubtless, by the celebrity 
which she had acquired by her excellent 
impersonation of the character, obtained 
for her the acquaintance of Mr. Rogers, 
and an invitation to his table. Her sister 
Susan, then unmarried, supported her in 
the part of Juliet. It was considered dar- 
ing by some, and improper by others, for 
a lady to assume a male character; but the 
general public not only had no objection to 
the assumption, but, on the contrary, 
looked upon it with favor. All other Ro- 
meos hitherto known on the stage, had, 
without exception, looked too old for so ju- 
venile a part, and Miss Cushman, though 
by no mears ahandsome woman, possessed 
a good figure. She looked exceedingly 
well in male apparel, and rendered full 
justice to the difficult part, by her un- 
doubted genius, besides affording an agree- 
able and striking contrast to sach elderly 
Romeos as Macready and Kemble. She 
looked the part infinitely better than either, 
and performed it with a power, a spirit, 
and a tenderness, which they may, per- 
haps, have equaled, but which they cer- 
tainly did not surpass. Her success was 
conspicuous, but was not destined to be of 
such long continuance as that which she 
achieved as Meg Merrilies, in the drama- 
tized version of Scott’s noble romance of 
Guy Mannering. To use the well-known 
phrase, her impersonation ‘‘ fairly took the 
town by storm.” Her ‘ make-up,” to 
which she devoted the utmost care and 
study, was in every respect admirable, and 
her masculine cast of features—for not 
even the politest, to say nothing of the 
warmest, admirers of her genius could as- 
sert that she was beautiful—added to the 
weird and almost unearthly reality of the 
portraiture. To this character, more than 
any other in her range, she was indebted 
for the great success which attended her in 
this metropolis, and in all the great cities 
of the Empire. 

Miss Cushman was not only masculine in 
appearance, but was sometimes masculine 
in her language, and aid not scruple to use 
the commonest and vulgarest words in the 
vernacular, when it pleased her to be un- 
usually emphatic in the expression of her an- 
ger oranimosity. But, notwithstanding such 
occasional outbursts, which were possibly 
more affected than real, Miss Cushman pos- 
sessed a truly feminine heart, and was a 
great favorite with the most elegant and 
cultivated of her sex, and was the charm 
of every soviety into which she was ad- 
mitted. 

Of Barry Cornwall, or Mr. Bryan Waller 
Proctor, I have but slight remembrance. 
He was the son-in-law of the once well- 
known Basil Montague, a prosperous con- 
veyancer, husband of the Mrs. Basil Mon- 
tague, a leader in the literary and fashton- 
able circles of London in the third and 
fourth decades of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Proctor, as I have already said, aspired 
to be a poet, and was recognized as such 
by the literary coteries and some of the 
weekly (or weakly) critics of the time; but 
such reputation as he acquired has long 
since faded away, and he is searcely known 
to the present generation, except as the 
father of the lute Adelaide Aane Proctor. 
This young lady was a true poetess, who 
was removed prematurely from a world 
which her genius promised to adorn. Mr. 
Proctor, throitgh the social influence of his 
father-in-law, was appointed to the lucra- 
tive office of a Commissioner of London, 
which he held during his lifetime. The 
me time I met him was at a dinner given 

y Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, afterward 
Lord Lytton, in celebration of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Forster, the well-known: 
prcrterbio of Charles Dickens, to a 

ssionership. Mr. Forster was 





an eminent man of letters, but owed his 
appointment ehiefly, if not entirely, to the 
services he had rendered to the Liberal Party 
when editor of The Hxaminer newspaper— 
as colleague of a successor to the brilliant 
writer Albany Fonblanque. Mr. Forster’s 
last work was the *‘ Life of Charles Dick- 
ens,” published not long after the death of 
the illustrious novelist, and which divulged, 
for the first time, the painful episodes of 
his early boyhood, which proved that nov- 
elists—as well ae poets—are too often 
*Cradied into poetry by wrong, 
And learn in suffering what they teac’ in song.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
ea 


“THE METHODIST REVIVAL.” 


BY JOHN H. VINOENT, D.D. 





Wiruin a day or two [ have read and re- 
read an article on ‘‘ The Episcopal Church 
Mission,” which appeared in Tur INDEPEN- 
pENT for November 19th, by J. W. Shackle- 
ford, D.D. As a statement of the theory 
of this new movement, the article is inter- 
esting. Roman Catholic authorities may 
discuss its references to Roman Catholic 
Missions, but its peculiar explanation of 
**The Methodist Revival” demands a word 
from “some Methodist pen, that those of 
your readers who, like Dr. Shackleford, 
know nothing about Methodist revivals, 
may not be misled by his singular state- 
ments. His love of ancient things 
in the ,Church of God would have 
saved bim from the bad error of his arti- 
cle, had he known that the Methodistic 
methods of the Apostolic Church are sim- 
ply repeated in these days in the Special 
Services, sométimes known us “ revivals,” 
which are a common mode of worship and 
effort among Methodist Episcopal disciples 
—members of the Holy Catholic Church 
who believe in and love ‘‘ the communion 
of saints.” Going back centuries before 
the Roman Catholic missions, and indeed, 
before the Protestant Episcopal and the 
English and the Roman Churches were or- 
ganized, Methodism—‘‘ Christianity in 
earnest”—held services for the quickening 
and edification of believers, and for the 
awakening and conversion of sinners. 
What Methodism did in the days of Peter 
and Paul, she continues to do, with some 
little excitement now and then, to be sure; 
with tremblings and praises and mani- 
festations of power; with censure 
from some and scorn from others; 
with charges of ‘*madness” and of 
‘turning the world up-side down”; but 
she goes on, preaching the old Gospel in its 
simplicity and purity; seeking the old en- 
ergy, ever new, like the warmth and light of 
the old sun; trusting the Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘*the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” 
and rejoicing in a present salvation. This 
ancient custom, and this ancient power our 
good Dr. Shackleford should not have 
misrepresented. I am sure he did it inno- 
cently. 

The Doctor says that ‘‘the Methodist 
revival starts out ignoring all sacramental 
and intermediate helps to arouse the god- 
less sinner,” etc. Again, he says: ** The 
Methodist relies solely on the emotions of 
the heart. The sinner has come to Christ; 
he has found Jesus; he is safe.” 

It would be difficult for human pen, bent 
on misrepresentation, more unfairly to re- 
port the theory and custom of « branch of 
the Church than has been done in the 
above attempt to define the rationale of the 
Methodist revival. (Dr. Shackleford did 
not mean to misrepresent.) And I am 
compelled to enter positive protest against 
the statement I have quoted from his arti- 
cle. I was born in a Methodist Episcopal 
home, baptized by a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, trained in the schools of that 
Church; for nearly fifty years have known 
somewhat of her theories and methods of 
work, especially in connection with re- 
vivals, avd for nearly thirty-five years 1 
have been iu her ministry. [ have seen and 
deprecated and with fidelity pointed out 
the perils to which she is exposed by her 
great energy, her marvelous system and 
her unparalleled success. I have con- 
demned, in no minting manner, the ex 
cesses of professional evangelists, have 
deprecated the limitation of religious efforts 
to special times and seasons—whether it 
be a forty days’ revival service in the win- 
ter or a forty days’ lenteh service in the 





spring—and am known in my own Church 
as opposed to all excesses and as a lover of 
order in the house and in the service of 
God. But this new statement’ as to our 
theory surprises me, and requires, in behalf 
of that branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
of which I am a member and a minister, a 
word of most emphatic denial. 

The ‘Methodist revival” does not * ig- 
nore all sacramental and intermediate helps.” 
The Methodist Episcopal Church boldly and 
unequivocally preaches the original gospel ; 
‘Repent! Believe! Be baptized! Receive 
the Holy Ghost!” It brings its converts, un- 
der the auspices of the Church, in the name 
of Christ, by the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
through the knowledge of the truth, to the 
love of righteousness, the loathing and _ re- 
nouncing of sin, and the surrender of soul 
and body to the service of God. At its 
altars, where sinners bend in penitence, 
and through faith find forgiveness (a matter 
of personal consciousness just as was the 
sense of guilt), it baptizes them ‘in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost”; and, at the same altars it 
administers, in living faith and reverent 
gladness, the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, believing souls eating the bread 
and drinking the wine in remembrance of 
the Lord’s death, and in ineffable, joyful 
hope ot his coming again. 

Our Church does vot, in her revival work, 
rely ‘*‘ solely on the emotions of the heart.” 
it relies on Christ, and guards all seekers 
for the religious life against trusting to 
emotions, or ceremonies or sacraments. It 
exalts Christ—his person, his work, his 
death, his resurrection, his intercession. It 
continually uses the ‘* Word of Christ” as a 
means of awakening, quickening, edifying, 
and sanctifying the soul. It does this in 
sermon, in solemn counsel at the altar, in 
printed helps which are circulated widely 
and diligently, in Sunday-school iustruc- 
tions, and in pastoral visitations. The 
Church requires baptism; regularly ad- 
ministers the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and both believes in and uses all 
**the means of grace.” It appeals to the 
understanding, the conscience, the affec- 
tions, and the will. It provides a splendid 
system of pastoral oversight—using the 
varied gifts of the laity, setting godly 
women at work in beautiful sisterhoods of 
service, and in every way promotes vigorous, 
scriptural, progressive, steady, religious 
life. How contrary to * the fullest and the 
largest truth” is Dr. Shackleford’s repre- 
sentation of ‘‘the Methodist revival”—a 
form of church life and activity so true to 
the spirit and practices of the early Church, 
so effective, too, in promoting simple, 
every-day religion in these days of 
selfishness and irreverence, when thete is 
such a tendency in the Church to adopt 
the maxims, to be controlled by the spirit 
and to follow the frivolities of ‘this 
world.” ‘The Methodist revival” sends 
thousands of souls into other communions. 
While our Church retains more than it gives 
to others, we all rejoice that we may thus 
help and bless ail branches of the Holy 
Catholic Church in the uoity and divinity 
of which we so devoutly believe. 

We, too, are often tempted to ‘ shape 
and subdue” our ‘*‘series of religious ser- 
vices” to our ‘* own sober ways.” But this 
is a very delicate and dangerous task. The 
work of the Spirit may cross and offend 
the tastes of the natural man, and ewstheti- 
cism may sometimes be sorely wounded 
by the stern ways of God with the souls of 
men. Some of us know what it is to deal 
severely with earnest souls, and to wound 
those whom the Spirit of God is seeking, in 
bis own way, to soothe and strengthen. 
We have learned lessons never to be for- 
gotten. - We have decided that it is better 
to endure some things which antagonize 
‘our own sober ways” than to sacrifice 
earncstness and power for the sake of 
order and elegance. If superficial ob. 
servers fancy that the freedom and spon- 
taneity, with the consequent occasional 
infelicities of ‘‘the Methodist revival,” 
are all in accord with our Own standard of 
human propriety and ‘ taste,” they greatly 
mistake; but they equally misapprehend 
the grip that eternal realities have upon 
us, if they suppose tliat, for the sake of 
‘* propriety,” we are willing to surrender 
the freedom and the power which charac- 
terize the Church that will not be wholly 





governed by the social laws, usages, and 
ideals of ‘“‘ this world.” . 

““The Methodist revival” has its perils. 
These arisé from the very elements which 
make ita power for good. Unwise and 
fanatical men sometimes control its en- 
ginety. Ignorant and weak people may 
come under its influence, and not develop 
at once into perfect and elegant specimens 
of manhood and womanhood. Sufficient 
care is not always taken by those who are 
in cLarge of its exercises. Good men are 
often too fearful of repressing *‘ wild-fire ”; 
but, on the whole, people—cultivated and 
uncultivated—are awakened, quickened, 
and established in the religious life by 
‘*the Methodist revival,” and no man who 
has studied this phenomenon of Christianity 
in the Methodism of the first century and of 
the nineteenth, can justly say that the 
Methodist revival ‘‘ starts out ignoring all 
sacramental and intermediate helps,” or 
that it ‘relies solely on the emotions of 
the heart.” That it does kindle blessed 
and divine ‘‘ emotions,” and cause men to 
‘**come to Christ,” and to *‘ find” him, and 
to be *‘ safe” because of him and in him, 
} do not deny, but joyfully tell it to those 
who wonder at it, and are tempted to 
doubt it, that they, too, may kvow of the 
greatness of his grace. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J,, Deo, 94, 1885. 





THE BETTER USE OF OUR CHRIB- 
TIAN STANDARDS. 


BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, SR.,.D.D. 





In the broadest sense of the pbrase our 
Christian standards include all the creeds 
and confessions of Christendom. They all 
belong to us and are part of our heritage 
as members of the Visible Church of Christ. 
The Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athana- 
sian creeds are handed down to us as the 
precious memorials of the triumphs of the 
Church in her conflicts with error. The 
first and most venerable of these ancient 
symbols is a part of the Presbyterian 
Standards. It is a weak concession to 
ignorance and prejudice that the use 
of the Apostles’ Creed for worship and 
instruction and the public confession of 
Christ has so long been laid aside in our 
churches, and it is a hopeful sign of re- 
vived good taste and good sense, that it is 
gradually resuming its righiful place in the 
teaching of our Sabbath-schools and in our 
public forms of worship. 

But not only these ancient creeds; all 
the confessions of the Reformation period 
and of later times down to the revent 
declaration of faith by the American Con- 
gregational Union, are Jandmarks in the 
history of Christian doctrine, monuments 
of the life of the Church, and vital forces 
for molding the opinions and practice of 
God’s people. And they are all ours, for 
warping and for instruction, especially for 
instruction; for the worst of them contain 
more truth than error. ‘ Herein is that 
saying true, one soweth and another reap- 
eth; other men have labored, and ye are 
entered into their labors.” (John iv, 88.) 
What Milton says of a good book, that it 
is the ‘‘life-blood of a muster spirit,” is 
much more true of a Christian creed which 
has been elaborated by many master spirits 
through study of the Scriptures, through 
Christian experieace, through the conflicts 
of life, the battles of truth and the suffer- 
ings of martyrs. Next to the Bible there 
is no book so full of theology, ot Church 
history, and of Christian life as ‘‘Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom.” Westminster 
Abbey contains no such enduring and in- 
structive monuments. Itisa library in itself. 
No man, and especially no Christian minis- 
ter, can study these symbols of the Christian 
faith without being made wiser and broader; 
and if the juices of his heart be not soured 
by sectarian bigotry, we study wili make 
him more loving toward the holy Church 
universal; for nothing in them is more 
noteworthy than their general agreement 
in the essentials of Christian faith and 
practice. The popular objections to creeds 
are all founded either upon invincible ig- 
norunce as to their true design and use, or 
upon that arrogant individualism which 
says, ‘I am wiser than the ancients,” and 
‘sets up its own private interpretation of 
Scripture, its anwsitten creed, as the infal- 
lible standard of trutb, This, so far from 
being genuine Protestantism, is the essence 
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of Popery on a small scale. While the 
Romish Church claimed for itself an infal- 
lible authority in the interpretation of 
Scripture, and based the authority of Scrip- 
ture solely upon the indorsement of the 
Church, the Reformers formulated and set 
forth in definite statements what they be- 
lieved to be the teaching of God’s Word, 
and offered to appeal to that Word in de- 
fense of their doctrine. This is the essence 
of their protest against the usurpations of 
Rome. No advocate of such a creed co- 
ordinates it with the Bible; it is simply a 
human exposition of what the Bible teaches, 
binding upon men only so far as it is a 
true exposition of Scripture, and subject 
to correction, modification and enlarge- 
ment according as the Church advances on 
the clearer apprehension of Scripture and 
the more profound experience of the Chris- 
tian life. There has not been, and is not 
now, such a thing as a final and unchange- 
able creed. The Christians of this age have 
the same right, and, if there be necessity 
for it, are under the same obligation to de- 
clare their faith with the members of the 
Nicene Council or the Westminster Assem- 
bly. The real poiut of contention is not 
between the Word of God and the creed of 
man, but between the tried and proved 
faith of the collective body of God’s peo- 
ple and the sporadic, ephemeral judgments 
ot private individuals. 

The use, and therefore the necessity, for 
such Christian standards as demonstrated 
in the experience of all the Christian ages, 
is thus summed up by Dr. A. A. Hodge in 
the Intro luction to his ‘* Commentary on 
the Westminster Confession”; (1) They 
mark, disseminate, and preserve the attain- 
ments made in the knowledge of Christian 
truth by any branch of the Church in any 
crisis of its development. (2) They dis- 
criminate the truth from the glosses of 
false teachers, and present it in its integ- 
rity and due proportion. (8) They are the 
basis of ecclesiastical fellowship among 
those so nearly agreed as to be able to 
lavor together in harmony. (4) They are 
instruments in the great work of popular 
education. Dr. Schaff gives us a briefer 
and more comprehensive summary of the 
same positions, ‘‘Creeds are summaries 
of the doctrines of the Buble, aids to its 
sound understanding, bonds of union 
among their professors, public standards 
and guards against fulse doctrine and prac- 
tice. In the form of catechisms they are 
of especial use in the instruction of chil- 
dren, and facilitate a solid and substantial 
religious education, in distinction from 
spasmodic and superficial excitement. 
Catechisms, liturgies and hymn books are 
creeds also, so far as they embody doc- 


triae.” (‘*Creeds of Christendom.” Vol. 
I, p. 81.) 
To these uses we venture to add 


another, of great importance in times when 
religious faith is unsettled and private 
judgment is urging new tests of orthodoxy 
and of Christian character upon the 
Cuurch. Creeds are a provection to weak 
consciences against the invention of new 
sins and virtues and the dogmatism of 
little Popes. They are a barrier against 
the furious driving of false zeal, and that 
hobby-riding whose real progress is gene- 
rally ia inverse proportion to 11s noise. 
What we have said of creeds and con- 
fessions in general, is e uinently true of 
the Westminster Standards. ‘These Stanu- 
ards are in substantial agreement witn ail 
the Kelourmed Coufessivns, aud especially 
with the Thirty-nine Articles and formu- 
juries of the Episcopal Cuurcn, the Heidel- 
berg Cutechism, and the canon ot the 
Synod of Dort; in regurd to the supreme 
autnority of uly Scripture, the nature and 
attributes of God, the aocirine of siu and 
sulvatiun, tue persun apd sacrifice of 
Curist, aud the uature and efficieucy of the 
sucrumeuts. ‘They eXulbil, a8 tuey were 
intenued to dv, the Cuusensus of the Re- 
tormed Cuurcaocs on the Contiacnt aud in 
Engiand and Scotland, upuu the funda- 
ictal quesvivns as tO Wiut man is to 
betieve Concerning God, aud what duty 
ud requives Of Man, At the same lime, 
they ace Lue must eluboruie aud Compicle 
ot ali tue Ketormed 8ymbols. Wuile we 
do nut Cloim that they are pericct, aud 


freely admit that they contain many 


forms of expression tinged by the contro- 
vérsies of an age that is past, which might 





be amended and made more sui'able to the 
peculiarities of thisage, and while we do 
not deny the right or the possibility of 
making a new statement of Christian doc- 
trine and duty, by which these shall be su- 
perseded, we do believe and maintain that 
up to this time they are the most complete, 
explicit, and comprehensive exposition of 
Scripture teaching ever elaborated by un- 
inspired men. The recent attempts at 
creed-making do not greatly encourage the 
hope that we shall see a better one in 
our day. ‘“‘Siguid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus impertli; si non, his utere mecum.” 
(** Epistles of Horace.” Book I, vi.) 

The better use of our Christian Standards 
will consist largely in avoiding the abuses 
to which they have been subjected. One 
of the most glaring of these abuses is mak- 
ing the adoption of the Confession of Faith 
a condition of membership in the Presby- 
terian Church. This is sectarianism pure 
and simple, aud separates the Presbyterian 
Church from the Catholic Church visible, 
as defined in our standards. No Church 
and no minister has avy right to make any- 
thing a condition of salvation. The one 
condition of admission to all the privileges 
of the visible Church recognized and en- 
forced by our standards is a credible confes- 
sion of faith in Christ; and by the credible 
profession is not meant one which must be 
believed as demonstrating the regeneration 
of the person making it, but one which 
may be believed in the absence of conclusive 
evidence to the contrary. To require a 
child, whether in years or attainments, to 
adopt our Confession or any other 
elaborate system of doctrine as 
a qualification for admission to the Lord’s 
table, or to fence to the table against their 
admission until they can intelligently come 
up to such a standard, is at once a usur- 
pation and an absurdity. Nor is the usur- 
pation and absurdity tendered less 
glaring in many of oar Presbyterian 
churches and in most of those whose 
form of government is Congregation- 
al, by the crude and piebald confessions in 
which individual ministers and congrega- 
tions extemporize a system of Obristian 
doctrines, mixed, as they often are, with 
specific covenants for which there is no 
covenant in the Word of God nor in the 
creeds of Christendom. We deny that 
every church or association of Christians 
has the inherent right to define the terms 
on which persons shall be admitted to seal- 
ing ordinances underits supervision. To 
claim and exercise such a right is to degrade 
the Church from the high ground of a 
divine institution whose conditions of mem- 
bership Christ has defined to the low level 
of a religious club, and to make the holy 
sacraments the badge of a sect. 

One great need of the Presbyterian 
Church is an authorized form for tke pub- 
lic confession of faith in Christ and for the 
confirmation of those whose churchmem- 
bership has been recognized in their bap- 
tism in infancy—a form from which all 
national, local and individual peculiarities 
shall be excluded, and in which the Apos. 
ties’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments shall be accepted at the 
confessional value which our directory for 
worship assigns to them. 

In all Christian churches a proper 
distinction is made between the qualifica- 
tions of private members and those ot! 
office-bearers and teachers. Ministers, 
ruling elders and deacons in the Presbyte- 
rian Church are required ‘sincerely to re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of Faith of 
this Church as containing the system of doc- 
triue taught in the Holy Scripiures.” That 
no honvrable man can make this solemn dec- 
laration, and accept office upon that con- 
dition, while he aoes not kuow what the 
Confession contains, or in his heart rejects 
its teaching, is too plain to need discussion. 
We cannot now consider the broad suv- 
ject of clerical subscription. it will be 
enough to observe that by the ** system of 
doctrine” is not meant what has sometimes 
been called “the substance ot doctrine,” 
which cvery man is left to enlarge or dimin- 
isk at bis own discretion; but by the system 
of doctrine is evideutly meant the doctrines 


of the aystem. The sincere adoption of these 


docwriues, in their sysvematic and logical 
integrity as in accordance with Scripwre, 
does not bind a man to approve ol every 
word and phrase in which they are stated 





in the Confession, nor does it preclude him 
from stating the same doctrines in other 
forms, and in the use of other words, which 
he may deem more suitable to the expres- 
sion of his own faith and to his usefulness 
asa preacher. Neither does his rejection 
of any particular statement in the Confes- 
sion as obsolete or superseded by a more 
moderr. biblical exegesis (¢. g., the dec- 
laration that the Pope is ‘‘ that man of sin 
and son of perdition,” spoken of in II. Thess. 
iii, 4) exclude him from the honorable ex- 
ercise of the ministry in the Presby- 
terian Church. But, oo the other hand, 
when any man, whether before or after his 
ordination, rejects any doctrine of the 
Confession which is essential to the system, 
or when he is in doubt whether what he is 
constrained to reject is essential or not, 
the only hoporable course is frankly to 
state his difficulties to his brethren in the 
Lord to whom he promises subjection, and 
to throw upon them the responsibility of 
deciding whether he may enter or continue 
in his ministry inthe Church. But the use 
of our standards to ministers and church 
officers is much more and greater than 
that of a safeguard against error in doc- 
trine. They have an immense educational 
value. They are a compact system of the- 
ology, of morals and of sacramental instruc- 
tion. The study of these standards by the 
ministers of any denomination will ‘clarify 
and enlarge their views, not only as to the 
real position of our Church, but &s to the 
truth, whose pillarand ground is the holy 
Church universal. It will tend to make 
their preaching clear, explicit and positive. 
It will suggest subjects for preaching, not 
only doctrinal but practical; for our Con- 
fession is not amere discussion of the de- 
crees of God, or of any other abstract doc- 
trine; it is full of Christian life and ex- 
perience. It will furnish material for 
Scripture exposition, which is the highest 
style of preaching; for our Confession and 
Catechisms contain the cream of the com- 
wmentators. 


We think every discriminating student 
of our standards must be struck with the 
wisdom of these admissions. Considering 
the time and circumstances of their con- 
struction, they are remarkable not only for 
what they say, but for what they do not 
say; and areverent regard for their teach- 
ing as an exposition of Scripture, will free 
many a young minister from an unwhole- 
some fear of those who are more orthodox 
than the Confession. Much that has as- 
sumed the prescriptive force of law in the 
Presbyterian Church, and has come to be 
regarded in the popular mind as her dis- 
tinctive mark has never been written in 
our accepted standards. It is at best a 
matter of custom, coming to us from other 
lands and from states of society different 
from those in which we dwell, and some of 
it preserved among us as sacred relics after 
it has been abandoued in its native soil. 
We have had enough of Kentucky Pres- 
byterianism and Western Pennsylvania 
Presbyterianism, and of Southern and of 
New England Presbyterianism, and of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism; it is time 
for us to reassert the Presbyterianism 
of our standards. There is nothing in 
these standards against the weariog of a 
clerical robe in the pulpit, against making 
the house of God as ‘exceeding maypifi- 
cal” as the old temple in which God dwelt, 
against praising God with stringed instru- 
ments and organs, according to the pre- 
cepts of the Psalms of David, against 
preaching about the nativity and resurrec- 
tion of Curist in the days which the whole 
Christian world regards as tLe anniver- 
saries of these grand events, against the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed in public worship, against admitting 
the people to a larger liturgical participa- 
tion in public worship than the mere in- 
toning of prayers and praises out of a book, 
or against the administration of the sacra- 
ments according to a fixed and decent form. 

And so, also, our standards are the 
charter of our liberty, as well as the safe- 
guard of our orthodoxy in regard to many 
points of doctrine. They do not teach that 
the word ** day,” in the record of creation, 
means a period of twenty-fuur hours; this 
may or way not be true; but our standards 
leave it an open question, and, therefore, 
they leave open, also, the question whether 
the creation of living forms was immediate, 





or through a long series of developments, 
I believe in immediate creation; but, if I 
should be convinced by the long looked-for 
discovery of scientific evidence topthe con- 
trary, I could still sincerely believe our 
standards. They do not teach the doctrine 
of infant damnation, nor anything which 
contradicts the opinion that the sacrifice of 
Christ has removed the guilt of original 
sin from the whole human race. They do 
not teach the doctrine of predestination in 
any such sense as makes God the author of 
sin, or does violence to the will of the 
creature, or takes away the liberty and con- 
tingency of second causes. They do not 
teach the mechanical theory, nor any other 
theory of inspiration. They declare that 
the Scriptures contain and are the Word of 
God, but do not define the process by 
which they became so. They do not teach 
the doctrine that God is reconciled to man, 
nor that he needs to be reconciled; but they 
teach that ‘‘ Christ executeth the office of a 
priest in bis once offering up of himselt ua 
sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and so 
reconcile us to God.” (Shorter Catechism. ) 
The gift of a Saviour did not procure, it 
manifested, the love of God. The advocates 
of the New Theology, crude and vague us 
their protestations are, have some excuse 
for them, in teachings which represent the 
Father, who gave his only begotten Son out 
of his eternal and infinite love, as being 
appeased and turned from hatred to love, 
by the sacrificial sufferings of that Son, or 
by our acceptance of him as our Saviour. 
But this is not the doctrine of our Confes- 
sion. Hatred toward apything but sin is 
not a divine attribute. 

The use of our Christian standerds, in 
the broad sense of the term, as instru- 
ments of popular education is, perhaps, 
the most important part of our subject. 
As we claim a peculiar completeness 
for our Westminster Corfession and 
Catechisms, we claim also for them a 
special educational value. We think vur 
Shorter Catechism stands pre-eminent fur 
the clearness and compreheénsiveness of its 
doctrinal statements, and especially for the 
accuracy and scripturalness of its expusi- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. We esteem it superior, 
in these respects, to both the Heidelbeiy 
and the Episcopal Catechisms, though we 
are not insensible to their great valuvs. 
Without attempting a full discussion of this 
point, we will only record something of 
what experience has taught us ast) the 
use of the definitions in our catechism on 
the instruction of inquirers and candidates 
for admission to the Lord’s Supper; and 
especially of those who have been so 
blessed as to learn tke catechism in child- 
hood. How easy itis to deal with such 
souls when the fire of God’s spirit has 
kindled upon their Christian knowledge. 
Take the definition of repentance, or of 
faith, or of justification, and explain and 
apply it toan anxious inquirer, who has 
committed the words to memory, and 
with what easy force the truth takes pos- 
session of the soul; it is like the breaking 
in of the morning. This is notably true of 
sacramental instruction, in which our 
standards are especially rich. If any one 
asks, **May I come to the Lord’s table 
when I do not know that I am a Christian, 
and doubt whetaer I am prepared to par- 
take of the holy sacrament?” what better 
answer can be given than this: 

**One who doubteth of his being in Christ, 
or of his due preparation to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, may have true interest 
in Christ, though he be not yet assured thereof, 
and in God’s account hath it, if he be duly 
affected with the apprehension of the want of 
it, and unfeignedly desirous to be found in 
Christ and to depart from iniquity, in which 
case (becanse promises are made,,and this sacra- 
ment is uppointed for the relief even of weak 
and doubting Christians) he is to bewail his 
unbelief, and labor to have his doubts resolved, 
and so doiog, he may and ought to come to the 
Lord’s Supper that he may be further streugtb- 
ened.” 

They who fail to teach some catechism 
containing definite statements of Scripture 
truth to the children under their care, 
neglect one of the grandest instruments of 
a religious culture. The arguments against 
such instruction are contrary to all the 
principles of practical wisdom which obtain 
in secular education. The first principles of 


all knowledge must be taught dogmatically, _ 
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and committed for safe keeping to the 
memory, before they are understood by 
the learner. Why should not the same 
rule hold good in religion? As to the theory 
that we are to teach God’s Word to chil- 
dren just as he has given it to us, without 
any human formulary or exposition, it is 
impracticable, and is never verified by 
those who insist upon it. Every teacher 
in the pulpit, the family, or the Sabbath- 
school undertakes to restate in uninspired 
words the teaching of Scripture, to lay 
down definite propositions and compre- 
hensive summaries of what the Bible con- 
tains. And, therefore, the only open ques- 
tion is whether, in the instruction of cnil- 
dren, the extemporized and crude sum- 
maries of the average teacher are better 
fitted to impress the memory and inform 
the mind than the carefully prepared and 
symmetrical statements the Church has in- 
scribed upon her standards, and by the 
use of which she has trained the finest 
characters and the noblest lives in her his- 
tory. 


Broor Lyn, N.Y. 
—_—__ -——— <j ____---—_ 


LABOR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
BY PROF. NORMAN FOX. 
Ili. 











Tnx European laborer, receiving only a 
third, or a quarter of the wages of the 
American workmen, while the cost of liv- 
ing is as great, isin a truly sad position. 
And now comes the question whether there 
is any hope of‘improvement in his condi- 
tion. Are his circumstances growing better 
or worse? 

The Consular Reports before us give 
some comparisons between the rates of 
wages and general conditions of the work- 
ing classes at the present time, and those 
which prevailed in 1878 when the last re- 
ports were made. The interval is not a 
long one, and again, commercial depres- 
sions bave interfered with the even course 
of affairs; nevertheless the comparisons are 
of some guidance and they indicate, on the 
whole, an improving condition. 

Our Consul at Frapkfort-on-the-Main, 
reports that, since the intrcduction of the 
protective tariff in Germany in 1879, work- 
men’s wages in the iron business have in- 
creased fourteen per cent. In 1888, the 
average, carvings were $4.20 a week, as 
against $3.65 in 1879. The iron business, 

however, has had an exceptional prosperity. 
In many branches of manufactures, notably 
in the textile industry, there has been no 
such progress. There has been, however, 
a slight advance of wages in almost all 
lines, of industry. The Dortmund Union, 
for example, reports the average annual 
wages paid by them in 1879, ’80 and ’81, 
to have increased as follows: #190.88; 
* 194.68, and #210.39. Owing to the large 
emigration from the ranks ot dpmestic 
servants, there is a constant improvement 
in their condition, treatment and pay. 
The, progress of intelligence and educa- 
tion, with increased facilities for travel and 
intercom munication, has led to a general 
improvement in the condition of 
the working classes durivg the 
last three or four decades. Our 
Consul at Aix-la-Chapelle, says that, for the 
last ten years, the rate of wages has been 
on the increase. But, while the adoption 
of the protective tariff has been followed 
by a rise of wages in some branches of in- 
dustry—notably in the iron and steel inter- 
ests—it has been accompanied by such an 
increase in the cost of the necessities o¢ 
life that the purchasing power of money 
has been lessened. Our Consul at Crefeld 
Says that. in his district, the tendency of 
wages since 1878 has been downward. Our 
Consul at Leipzig reports that a revival of 
business since 1878, with a slight increase 
in the rate of wages, has materially im- 
proved the condition of the working classes 
in Saxony. Our Consul at Annaberg re- 
marks that the statements in German news- 
Papers and reviews about the condition of 
the working ciasses are conflicting, as they 
are colored by the theories of the writers 
regarding social reforms. He declares, 
however, that, as regards Saxony, it is not 
true that the poor are growing poorer, 
while the rich are growing richer at their 
expense. He says that the poor are be- 
coming less poor, relatively, as well as ab- 


who are depositors in the savings bank, 
has shown a most favorable increase in the 
last five or six years, while there has 
been a similar increase in the aver- 
age size of the individual deposits. 
He says it is the concurrent opinion of in- 
telligent observers that a considerable 
amelioration in the condition of the work- 
ing classes of Saxony has taken place since 
1879, especially as compared with the pre- 
ceding six years. Our Consul at Bordeaux 
reports a perceptible improvement in the 
condition of the working classes in France 
since 1878. Wages in his district have in- 
creased seventeen per cent., and children, 
through free schools, receive education. 
In Belgium, wages remain about the same 
as in 1878; but agricultural wages have 
slightly advanced, owing, doubtless, to the 
tendency to leave the rural districts for the 
cities. In Holland, there has been an in- 
crease in wages, household servants re- 
ceiving twenty per cent. more than in 1878. 
Consul-General Merritt, of London, says 
that, while wages have increased since 
1878, they have fallen back again; but food 
is somewhat cheaper. In the last twenty 
years, however, there has been a decided 
upward movement in wages, giving larger 
pay, with better food, clothing, and dwell- 
ings. And, notwithstanding the depression 
in agriculture, there is, in the counties 
around London, a general upward tendency 
in agricultural wages; so many of the tarm 
laborers are drawn to the cities. Our Con- 
sul at Macchester reports little change in 
wages, as compared with 1878; but thinks 
the cost of living is less than six years ago. 
Our Consul at Alicante, Spain, reports a con- 
siderable increase in wages in late years. 
They are twenty-five per cent. higher than 
in 1878. Our Consul at Smyrna reports in 
the wages of both sexes an increase of ten 
or twenty per cent. during the six years 
just past. . 

There has been considerable legislation 
in the interests of the working classes. At 
a recent session of the German Reichstag a 
law was passed obliging the employer to 
insure the workman against accident. 
There is also a Jaw creating a compulsory 
fund for the relief of sick and disabled 
workmen. The tendency of legislation in 
the Empire is more and more in favor of 
the working people, as they are yearly 
learning how to exert an influence in their 
own favor. In Belgium a recent law has 
extended the suffrage; and the influence of 
the working classes is more and more felt 
in political affairs. In Austria the laws 
and institutions created since the begin- 
ning of the constitutional era have created 
among the laboring people a feeling of in- 
dependence in place of the old sense of 
inferiority, In Italy, legislation is very 
favorable to the working classes, and 
several enactments in their interests have 
recently passed or are now before the 
Italian parliament. In this connection may 
be mentioned the British Factory Act of 
1878, limiting the hours of the work of 
women and children, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880, which makes the em- 
ployer liable for damages to workmen, even 
when the injuries are the result of their 
own carelessness or that of a fellow work- 
man. Legislation in regard to the houses 
of the poor, closing certain kinds of ob- 
jectionable dwellings, have been of es- 
pecial bene fit to the working classes. 

In general ways, there have been changes 
in favor of the working people. *‘ Eazly- 
closing” movements have shortened the 
hours of confinement in stores and shops, 
and weekly “‘ half holidays” are given. A 
Bradford manufacturer speaks of the earlier 
times, when wool combing was done in 
the Gottages of the workmen, and the char- 
coal used in heating the combs was detri- 
mental to health; but now better systems 
prevail. The improved condition of the 
working classes is shown by the statistics, 
which tell of a marked increase in the 
average length of life in Great Britain. 
Our Consul at Manchester gives tables 
which show that improvements in machi- 
nery have increased the wages of opera- 
tives. 

There is improvement in the personal 
habits of the working classes. In Italy the 
increased number of savings banks, and 
especially the establishment of post-office 
savings banks, has increased the savings of 





solutely.” The number of working people 


of money on lottery tickets. The post- 
office savings banks in Great Britain en- 
courage thrift, as even a penny can be laid 
aside by the purchase of a postage stamp, 
to be pasted on a card and deposited 
when the card holds twelve. And the 
amount of drunkenness in Britain, and 
of resultant crime, shows a satisfactory 
decrease. The great spread of temperance 
principles has made the working classes 
more trustworthy. Consul General Merritt 
finds an increase of savings, a lessened con- 
sumption of intoxicants, a decrease in pau- 
perism, energetic labor by churches and 
philanthropic societies, with benevolent and 
wise legislation, all which have caused, or 
been caused by, improved cond'tions of the 
working classes. Our Consuls in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Falmouth and otber 
cities speak to the same effect. Consul 
Piatt, of Cork, says that in the South of Ire- 
land the act closing drinking places on 
Sunday has lessened Sunday drunkenness 
over forty per cent. Consul Lathrop, of 
Bristol, says that, compared with ten years 
ago, the laborer knows more, has more, and 
drinks less. The education act of 1870 nas 
raised intelligence. Commercial movements 
like the importation of meat and the vast 
American canning industry have given bet- 
ter food at lower prices. The general tes- 
timony of our consuls in Great Britain is 
that the laborer is better off than at any 
previous period of his history. There are 
higher wages with shorter hours; there 
are better food, clothipg and housing, 
with plain indications of continuance of 
the improvement. 

In different counties the workingmen 
are combining for mutual help. There 
are associations for aid in sickness and 
for savings. Insome cases there has been 
success in co-operative stores and unions; 
for instance, in that of the famed Rochdale 
Society. There are many trades-unions. 
In Germany the labor associativns are for- 
bidden to discuss political questions, nor 
can they extend their organization over 
the Empire, but must remain separate local 
bodies. It may be said of the trades- 
unions that, with mavy errors, they have 
been of benefit to the working clusses, 
rvusing them from listless indiffereuce to 
public affairs, and making them self-de- 
pendent and intelligent. They have also 
succeeded in securing a higher average 
rate of wages. Our Consul at Liverpool 
notes ahappy tendency toward a better 
understanding between capital and labor, of 
which—in his locality in particular—a long 
immunity from strikes may be cited as 
evidence. The trades-unions are gradu- 
ally receding from the hostility they have 
assumed toward employers, and the rela- 
tions of the parties are more friendly, to 
the advantage of all concerned. 


And may not the bitter uprest and pro- 
found dissatisfaction which for a few years 
past hes shown itself so widely among the 
working classes, be construed as really a 
favorable symptom? The sinking patient 
is quiet; irritability is a sigr of convales- 
cence. It may perhaps be stated as a gen- 
eral tact that,the worse off the laborers are, 
the less they complain. Our Consul at Ca- 
diz says that the general condition of the 
Andalusian working people ‘‘may be 
summed up as one of light-hearted, cheer- 
ful poverty.” Our Consul at Venice speaks 
of the working-classes there as far from 
discontent and socialistic speculations, 
though they live ‘“‘in a normal condition 
of hopeless want, and of insufficient or un- 
wholesome subsistence.” There are no 
strikes among the laborers in Mexico, 
whose *‘average scale of living is lower 
than among any class we know of in the 
United States, not excepting the Negroes in 
the South.” Jt is only when he is utterly 
hopeless that the slave dances and sings. 
The toiler who is on the lowest plane no 
more thinks of living in comfort and plenty 
than of flying with the birds in the air. But 
the workman who asks the question, Why 
do I not have spare money like my employer? 
shows thereby that he has come to dream 
of such a thing as remotely possible, and 
that he is ready to take energetic steps 
toward realizing, to some extent, an ap- 
proximate equality. His first efforts in this 
direction may be very unwise ones. He 
may begin by fighting against his em- 
ployer’s interests, thus making his own 





the working people and led to less waste 


case worse, instead of better. The child 


may have some sad tumbles before it learns 
to walk. But the expressions of discon- 
tent in the ranks of the laborers, when we 
regard them as indicating a conviction on 
their part that their condition can be im- 
proved, give hope of a coming discovery 
and adoption of right methods, and the in- 
troduction of a new and more glorious era. 
Discontent implies hope and striving. 

New Yorx Crry, 


—_ 


OUR BOSTON LETTER, 


BY JOHN WINTHROP, 





In a recent meeting of a ministerial asso- 

ciation, in which the Congregational clergy 

of Boston are more largely represented 

than any other, Premillenarianism and mis- 

sions wae one of the topics of discussion, 

It was opened in an animated way by an 

essay from Ex-Professor Judson Smith, 

the junior secretary of the American 

Board. The hindrance to missionary op- 

erations, especially in the laying of sub- 
stantial foundations and starting of thor- 
ough educational methods, by maintaining 
Premillenarian ideas, was clearly pointed 

out and deprecated. Some of the breth- 
ren cited the seemingly exceptional cases 
of men who were profoundly interested in 

missions and. in hearty sympathy with all 

their methods of work, and yet were actu- 

al adherents of, or sympathizers with, Pre- 
millenarianism; even such exceptionally 
earnest and successful Christian leaders as 
the Rev, A. J. Gordon, Mr. Dwight L. 
Moody, and the Rev. Dr. Pierson. A some- 
what singularly executed book review was 
then read by the Rev. 8. Sherburne Mat- 
thews, on President Warren's ‘' Paradise 
Found,” and elicited merriment, for its 
marvelous and intentional use of adjectives 
in its playful introduction, but commen. 
dation for its reswmé of the striking book, 
T he Rev. Dr. Meredith, who has for years 
known and revered his friend, Dr. Warren, 
contributed very pleasingly to the interest 
in the book by testifying, with unqualified 
heartinets, to the profound learning of the 
author, his phenomenal acquaintance with 
the facts of many diverse sciences, and, 
withal, to his genuine and true scholarly 
modesty, 

Being invited to attend another associa- 
tion, ‘The Suffolk North,” I was pleased 
to hear an exceedingly eursest sermon by 
one of the recent comers to one of our 
most influential pulpits. The presentation 
of Christ in the sermon was most direct, 
simple, and persuasive. The criticisms of 
the brotber ministers were discriminating 
aud kindly. The notable part of the pro- 
gram of this occasion was an exceedingly 
tender and touching handling of a vital 
themé in a paper read by Ex-President Wm. 
E. Merriman, of Somerville. It was a 
most unpretentious document to the eye, 
aud the reading of it was at times so low 
and almost whispered by the Doctor that 
one or two of the brethren bad to bend 
forward in their eagerness to catch the 
words. The interest, however, was in- 
tense, and the treatment of the theme im- 
pressively spiritual, as the earnest pastor 
commenced and went on. He stated that 
he had a great, plain inquiry he desired to 
suggest, ratber than any elaborate essay to 
read. He wished, he told us, to put some 
spiritual questionings, especially in view 
of the spiritual condition and inefficiency 
of the churches. Is there not a low state 
of spirituality? ‘* Few conversions, feeble 
conversions, many lapsed churchmembers, 
spiritual apathy, decline in prayer!” ‘So 
too, see the lack of conscience on church 
covenants. Are there not reasons for 
alarm?” It was then shown how in times 
of spiritual quickening, every method 
seemed to avail, as in the spring, Nature’s 
quickening period, everything will grow, 
old methods will avail and even adventitious 
methods are adopted. and seem to be useful. 

There is needed a wise adsptation of 
means to safe spiritual ends. It is to be 
noticed that in times of spiritua! quicken. 
ing, even attack and persecution may 
stimulate and strengthen men. In seasons 
of spiritual deadness, those who battle 
against coldness and are unflinchingly 
brave, despite the cold, are surely heroic. 
What is the special calling of the Christian 
ministry at such times of declension? Is it 
not to energize and arouse the Church, to 





pray and seek for a genuine quickening of 
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the Holy Spirit? This spiritual quickening 
is the only thing our churches now need. 
There is intelligence enough, money 
enough, all the appliances and ap- 
pointments of the Church are muani- 
foli and abundant. The spiritual fire is 
the great desideratum; a stirring up is 
needed of the whole fabric of the Church, 
with the animating zeal of God. Never 
was Christ more intelligently and clearly 
preached than now: the objective truths of 
the Gozpel were never so faithfully and 
discriminatingly presented as now; but the 
une thing lacking is the very presence and 
power of the Spirit of God. That is the 
most crying need of our churches in this 
last quarter of the vineteenth century. He 
is the one above all others to be invoked, 
and yearned for and prayed for. ** We need 
miracles,” said the speaker, the miracles of 
the Spirit, not the external and outer, as 
simply external ‘signs, but the internal and 
substantial, as internal tokens and eviden- 
cings of the Spirit’s presence. 

Yes, we need the greater works which 
Christ promised, ‘* the greater works than 
these,” the works of the Spirit. 

Kach age needs new evidence and its own 
evidence. Every time needs its own ap- 
propriate evidence of the power and reality 
of Christianity in the hearts and lives of 
its believers. ‘*‘ We know,” said the elo- 
quent essayist, ‘‘ that the historic work of 
Christ is not sufficient or adequate to salva- 
tion. The Incarnation alone cannot make 
a new birth. The Holy Spirit is the divine 
agent. Jesus Christ, the great objective 
factor; the Holy Spirit, the subjective ele- 
ment.” It was Pentecost that brought the 
converts by the thousands. Objective 
Christianity was never better preached and 
presented than now. Butin spiritual effects 
the modern Church is weak. The Church 
has been doing extraordinary service in its 
profound investigations into the elements 
of objective Christianity; but, so far as 
engendering spiritual life, it is most in- 
adequately working. It is apathetic. 
Whence then ‘this weakness? Is 
the Holy Spirit withdrawn? But 
itis to be remembered that he breaks 
into Christian hearts or experiences ** un 
sought” at times. Yet he does it fitly and 
appropriately, and the Scripture leaves us 
in no uncertainty that, however mysterious 
this may be, he is to be sought. There is 
every encouragement held out for the 
yearning and craving for him. ‘There 
should be extraordinary, self-sustaining, 
self-inflaming prayer” (the self being thus, 
by the very process, made spiritually ener- 
gizing) for the Holy Spirit. Are not special 
intercessions needed? May we not pray 
with the hope of ‘‘a great return of the Di- 
vine Spirit”? Is the way open for that im- 
portant prayer, or are we spiritually ‘* out 
of position” to pray for the profoundly 
vital result? Observe that Daniel ‘ set 
himself” to pray unto Jehovah, and mark 
the results of his praying. ‘* Brethren, it 
impresses me deeply that the leading of 
our people in public worship, especially in 
the important act of prayer, is so difficult. 
You and I may pray with some sense of 
meaning and effectiveness in the quiet of 
our individual experiences; but when 
it comes to leading the people, the 
spiritually apathetic people, up to God, 
then how great an undertaking is it! 
What might not the ministerial gather- 
ings of each Monday become if the 
leaders in these spiritual matters should 
pray, yes, pray together, and then 
talk together, of their deepest soul experi- 
ences in prayer?” When this noble pastor 
finished there was presented to us a most 
memorable scene. The twenty or more 
ministers were circled around him, and 
hearts were moved to their depths, the faces 
of those men being kindled and lighted up 
with av unmistakable glow. 

I have given a most inadequate, and to 
me unsatisfactory, report of the paper and 
its accompanying features, but with the 
hope that it will stimulate other hearts and 
minds to make similar spiritual investiga- 
tions. 

The street sensation of Boston, so far as 
religious matters are concerned, in con- 
nection with the extraordinary Mr. Downs, 
of the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church, 
has received fresh momentum and a sicken- 
ing stir by the fact that his many admirers 
hired Music Hall and advertised a preach- 








ing service to be led by him in that 
spacious building. lt is reported that 
fully 2,900 people crowded in and listened 
to one whom many of his party regard a 
martyr spirit. He not only preached, 
I am told, but sang a solo, and was 
followed by the entire congregation in 
singing the chorus. It must be said, that, 
however the speaker may have erred in the 
past, the sensational newspapers have 
gloated over the case, and have manifestly 
exaggerated and overcolored many of his 
acts and public utterances. That he has 
certainly been sadly abused by some goe% 
without saying; yet that he has been sadly 
at fault in matters of judgment and taste, 
if nothing more, is plainly manifest. It is 
to be feared that the public is again to be 
forced to witness the effects of a sick- 
ening sensation. With the unthinking and 
the unspiritual this ‘‘smart minister” is 
on the rising crest of the wave, and the 
most widely discussed dignitary. The 
immense hall in the Mechanics Fair build- 
ing was engaged for him for last Sabbath, 
and huge crowds, especially in connection 
with the evening exercises of preaching 
and an immersion service, particularly ad- 
vertised, gathered together. The estimated 
number is not lese than 12,000 people. The 
only other occasion when the hall was sim- 
ilarly crowded was when the notorious 
John Sullivan gave a slugging match. 

In yesterday’s meeting of the Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference this same W. W. 
Downs was expelled from membership, 
and the action of the Bowdoin Square So- 
ciety, where Mr. Downs was pastor, in 
closing the house of worsbip against him, 
was approved, also sympathy with and ap- 
proval of the efforts of the Bowdoin Square 
church in calling a largeand representative 
council to consider the whole case. Sv may 
peace prevail, and this unsavory sensation 
cease. , 3 

Canon Farrar again occupied the pulpit 
of Trinity Church and delighted his host, 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks and his churchmen 
with two forcible and exceedingly earnest 
sermons preached, morning and evening, 
before very large audiences, the theme of 
the morning being the ‘‘ Putting on of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” Romans xiii, 14, and 
most fitly explained, illustrated and applied. 
His farewell Jecture was given last night, 
in Music Hall, which had been quite exten- 
sively decorated with English and Ameri- 
can flags, the British coat-of-arms, and the 
American eagle. The subject selected by 
the speaker was one suggested to him by 
the repeated inquiries made of him as to 
his impression of American life and man- 
ners, and as to his estimate of our institu- 
tions, so that he would entitle his final ut- 
terances ‘‘ Farewell Thoughts on Ameri- 
ca.” The address was a most pleasing one, 
and noteworthy at once for its modesty 
and good sense. Bishop Paddock pre- 
sen‘ed him to the audience, in a most 
graceful and appropriate way. The spa- 
cious platform was occupied by such of 
our eminent citizens as His Excellency the 
Governor, Ex-Governor Claflin, General 
Banks, Dr. Brooks, ani his great friend, 
the philanthropist, Mr. Robert Treat Paine. 

The series of services, and the large re- 
ception held in honor of the Rev. Dr. 
Webb, have been an exceedingly interest- 
ing and felicitous succession of events, 
and joy is expressed on every hand 
that so long and estimable a pastorate has 
been so appropriately rounded out, in this 
advancing city of ours. 

He has been already engaged to preach 
for three months in the Salem Street Con- 
gregational Church of Worcester, Maszs., 
where Dr. Chas. M. Lamson, now of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., preached so long with 
great acceptance. It is pleasing to note 
the promptness of this overture made to 
Dr. Webb, and it has been already ac- 
cepted, Dr. Webb preaching there last Sab- 
bath. The friends of the Rev. Wm. L. 
Gage, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., are pleased 
to welcome him back from his extended 
European trip, and to find him in Massa- 
chusetts again, engaging to preach in the 
excellent and largely attended Westborough 
Church. The Rev. Pleasant Hunter, the 
pastor of the Palmer Church, has just de- 
clined three calls which had been extendea 
to him from churches in Ware, Newton- 
ville, antl Worcester, one of which, the one 
first mentioned above, offered him three 





times the amount of salary he is now re- 
ceiving. Evidently money does not enter 
as a motive in his decision. 

Bostox, Dec, lst. 





Sanitary. 
DECAYING WOODS AS CAUSES OF 
DISEASE. 


Tue relation of wood in process of decay to 
the causation of disease, has recently attracted 
much attention. 

In the destruction of old buildings, and espe- 
cially of the floors of basements and of close 
cabios, it has been claimed that disease quite 
frequently arises, 

Dr. Cobell, of the University of Virginia, in a 
paper read before the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, associated outbreaks of typhoid fever 
with the tearing down of Negro cabins. But in 
these cases the question whether the dry rut of 
the timber or its moist rot had anything to do 
with disease was complicated by tne fact that the 
ground under such floors and buildings had 
often become ‘saturated with filth, or deposits 
thereof, which were thus suddenly exposed. 

Also, where forests have been cut down, or 
where, asa result of forest fires, many trees have 
fallen, the question as to malaria resulting there- 
from has been complicated by the ill-drained 
cundition of the soil and by the exposure of 
vegetable mold to the action of the sup. 

Some recent facts have drawn attention to 
probable malaria arising from the decay of saw- 
dust, 

In the summer of 1881 such was the unusual 
prevalence of malaria at Coboconk, a village on 
the Gull River, in the province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, that a government commission was ap- 
pointed to report as to it, The commission not 
only made a careful examination and inquiry, 
but called to its aid Professor Sheard of the Med- 
ical School of Toronto. The report of the com- 
mission on this particular point was as follows: 

“ As to whether the presence of decomposing saw- 
dust in large amounts is a sufficient explanation of 
the prevalence of malaria in this loca.ity, would 
seem to be beyond reasonable doubt, from the fact 
that ite chemical composition is of much the same 
nature as the vegetable mold of the prairie, which, 
when exposed to the air and decomposing, is known 
to be the cause of the widespread prevalence of 
malarial diseases. In addition to this fact we have 
many well-known instances where malaria had been 
practically unknown in districts unti) such time as 
the sawdust from mills had been exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere for several years. When 
decomposing it generated gares similar to those of 
organic compounds in general, and forming, as we 
must suppose, a favorable nidus for the develop- 
ment of malaria germs. 

** At Fenelon Falls the sawdust of the mills there 
had beep spread out over the open common, and left 
te decompose. Malaria followed; but later on a 
kiln was built, in which all the sawdust has since 
been burned, a great decrease in tbe prevalence of 
malaria following as a result. The popular idea 
seems to be that basswood sawdust is more danger- 
ous ‘o health than pine sawdust. This muy be true, 
on the supposition that the turpentine and resin of 
the pine exerts some preservative or antiseptic 
influence. Agaim, no malaria occurs along the Gull 
River until some saw-milis, seven miles above Cobo- 
conk, are reached, when it reappears. The same 
fact has been noticed in the neighborhood of saw- 
mills on the river Moira, as we were informed at 
Madoc. Professor Sheard thus summed up the re- 
sults of his examination. 

“(1.) The water is impregnated with vegetable 
phytozoa, demonstrable by the microscope. (2.) 
Spores were discovered capable of reproduction, 
movement, and dissemination by means of changes in 
atmospheric temperature, (8.) There is no absolute 
proof that these spores (altnough corresponding, in 
some respects, in their dissemination to the dissemi- 
nation of malarial miasm) are capable of producing 
malaria!” 

Yet these facts and the terrible experience of 
these localities afford strong presumptive evi- 
dence. 

“IT would also say that I strongly believe the 
spores mentioned to be capable of exerting zymotic 
influence, and am strongly of the opinion that, had 
the amount of sediment in the water been large 
enough to generate a sufficient number of spores, 
the room in which such was kept at a moderately 
high temperature would ultimately become malari- 
ous,” 


in a correspondence had with Dr. R, B. 
Hayes, of Pensacola, after careful observation 
he has no doubt that, in certain healthy locali- 
ties in Florida, malaria and fevers have been 
caused by the large accumulations of sawdust. 
He instances special examples that have come 
under his own observation. 

Professor Kedzie, of Michigan, has recently 
been investigating the influence of sawdust on 
potable water. In a report made to the State 
Board of Health of Michigan, he says that ‘the 
water of places where sawdust finds its way into 
streams it highly dangerous, not only from what 
it actually contains, but from bacteria that it 
may produce or support. Examination of well- 
water from four different sawdust areas gives 
the following results. These waters all contain 
an amount of organic matter snfficient to con- 
demn them for potable and culinary uses ; they 





all contain resinous extractive matter in solu- 
tion ; they all contain nitrogenous material capa- 
ble of yielding albuminoid ammonia greatly in 
excess of the sanitary limit ; they contain all the 
chemical elements necessary to sustain low 
forms of plant life. In the presence of so large 
an amount of organic matter and the chemicals 
of plant life, these waters may become danger- 
ous by nourishing and reproducing the germs 
of epidemic disease, should they find lodgment 
therein.” 

As not only around raw-mills but in many 
other places there are accumulations of saw- 
dust, and as because of its apparent dryness on 
the surface it is regarded as harmless, there is 
need of some attention to this subject. It often 
remains long ia barrels and boxes in cellars ag 
having been used fur packing purposes. Not 
infrequently it becomes an absorbent for foul 
air, and a receptacle for foul material. Where 
this is not the case it becomes damp and musty, 
and begins to undergo a process of decay. The 
evidence now is that old and long-kept sawdust 
is capable of undergoing an unhealthy compo- 
sition, which causes foul air, which poilutes 
water and 80 may cause disease. It should not 
be allowed to accumulate in heaps, and should 
not be stored in cellars or in out-of-way places, 


Biblical Research, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SYRIAC 
VERSION. 


New Testament scholars have for quite awhile 
been familiar and dissatisfied with Crowfoot's 
attempt to restore the Greek original of the 
Curetonian Syriac fragments of the Gospels, A 
better attempt in the same. direction has re- 
cently been made by Friedrich Baethgen, which, 
whatever may be thought of its degree of suc- 
cess, is an exceedingly important work. Baeth- 
gen’s work on the Peshitto Psalms, bis *‘ Sind- 
ban oder die sieben weisen Meister,” and his 
edition of the native Syriac Grammar of Mar 
Elias of Tirban, all showed ability and knowl- 
edge enough to enter upon a discussion of the 
Curetonian Byiiac ; but the present work shows 
more acuteness and research than those former 
ones. Its title is “* Lvangelienfragmente. Der 
Griechische Text des Cureton’ schen Syrers wie- 
derhergestellt von Friedrich Baethaen.” It is 
published at Leipzig by Hinrichs, in octavo 
form, and contains ninety-six pages of Intro- 
duction, with ninety-two pages of restored 
Greek text. It is the later fruit of some former 
studies respecting the value of the Curetonian 
Syriac in textual criticism, which then appeared 
as a prize essay before the philosophical fac- 
ulty in Giéttingen. Baethgen briefly notes the 
deficiencies of Crowfoot, and then proceeds to 
show—whut the Syriac scholara have Icng felt-- 
that even the critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott 
and Hort, imperfectly and inaccurately repre- 
sent the readings of the Curetonian. His 
list, in a rather long foot-note, however, 
gives only a smali portion of the examples, 
but is quite instructive. Some of his ex- 
amples are these: in Matt. xviii, 30, Tregelles 
mistook a word to mean *conservus” which 
really means ** request,” and Tischendorf fol- 
lows him. In Luke ix, 46; x, 7, Tregelles has 
wrongly noted an omission of the Curetonian, 
through ignorance of the language, where no 
omission’ exists. In Luke xvii, 11, Tregelles and 
Westcott and Hort have wrongly represented 
the Curetonian through ignorance of the Syriac 
idiom. In Luke xxiii, 14, Tregelles and ‘Lischen- 
dorf have given a Curetonian yariant where 
noue exists. In Matt. xiii, 16, at xai, Tregelles 
says “‘add, ilerum Syr. Crt.” ; and Tischendorf 
gives the additional as rajivv, But the word is 
not the one they thought, but means paxdpia, 
supplying the adjective with ra in the neuter, 
which has already been expressed in the mas- 
culine with 6¢4a/ oi, After this justification, 
Baethgen proceeds to discuss wherein the Cure- 
tonian is available, and wherein not, in textual 
criticism, and to lay down bis general principles 
of caution. His principles are not new to the 
critics, but his detailed explanations are ¢x- 
tremely valuable to beginners. His work c+r- 
tainly avoids many of the errors bitherto made 
by critics whose knowledge of Syriac was un- 
ripe. In discussing the peculiarities of Syriac 
Manuscripts his Introduction is of value to 
thiose who do not know the manuscripts, but 
not thorough enough for those who do—except 
only in his summary of the Curetonian pecu- 
liarities, where it is all that could be desired. 
Very interesting is his consideration of tbe 
Curetonian peculiarities of rendering Greek 
words ; which, with Baethgen, is important with 
reference to the manner of restoring the Greek 
text, and, of course, in determining Greek 
verbal variants. His lists of singular readings 
of the Curetonian, and of its relations to various 
Greek manuscripts and versions, are very val- 
uable, and very carefully made. The latter of 
these fills eighteen pages. Of greatest general 
interest is the discussion which follows con- 
cerning the age of the Curetoniar. It is but 

















just to say that his position is maintained, in 
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Saye. 


the face of the Abbé Martin and some utter- 
ances of Nestlé, tbat the Curetonian is older than 
the Peshitto, and that the Peshitto is certainly 
in the main, a revision of the Curetonian. But 
it willbe new to most readers to fiud him as- 
serting, and, in a pretty long polemic against 
Zahn, stoutly maintaining, that the Cure tonian 
is not so old as Tatian’s Diatessaron, bat, on the 
contrary, dependent upon it in great measure. 
Baethgen in this respect found his first opinion 
reluctantly overtbrown by investigation. He 
had strongly believed the Curetonian to be the 
older, and only yielded to what he b-lieved to 
be the preszure of hard fact. His conclusion is 
at least plausible, and stands so strong that 
nothing but a new investigation can put it 
aside, With his view, the well-known harmon- 
is:ic readings of the Curetonian have a perfect 
explanation. The same is true of its various 
shortened readings, its specific ** Alexandrine” 
readings, and its peculiar paraphrases. Baeth- 
gen also sees in it a dogmatic character, derived 
from the peculiarities of Tatian as known in the 
fragments. Incidental to the discussion of this 
matter comes in a most interesting statement of 
the likeness of the Curetonian to certain Greek 
minuscules and to sundry manuscripts of the 
Old Latun. But the discussion is too long and 
too minute to summarize, His final summary 
of the history of the earlier Syriac versions is 
worth translating. 

“The first one who brought the gospel to the Syri- 

ans in their own langnage, was T'atian, who com- 
posed his Harmony in Syrtac. For nearly a centary 
this Harmony was the only Gospel in the Syrian 
Church. About the year 250 appeared tie first 
translation of the separate Gospels, which was pre- 
pared by an unknown person, on the foundation ofa 
Greek copy, but, so far as practicable, with the 
closest relation to the text of the Diatessaron. 
Fragments of this translation depending on the 
Diatessaron are preserved to us in the Curetonian 
Syriac. About 840,in the neighborhood of Mosul, 
where the Diatessaron was then in use, this transia- 
tion shows the first light traces of a revision. Some 
thirty years later, in Edessa, again in contempora- 
neous use with the Diatessaron, comes into view 
that form of the Syriac Gospels which approaches 
very nearly our present Peshitto, and which grew 
out of a thorough revision from the Curetonian, or, 
more accurately, from that form of the Curetonian 
which Aphraates possessed. The traces of Tatian 
have not yet altogether disappeared from the most 
popular form of the Syriac Gospels (Peshitto). But 
in much richer measure are the relics of Tatian pre- 
served in the Curetonian.” 
In this summary much is conjectural, but noth- 
ing improbable. Baethgen’s work opens the way 
into a field where the Syrian scholars have long 
desired some pioneer; he has done it worthily 
and well; he has made some positive gains, of 
no hght character; and his work is no more 
mixed up with conjecture than the valuers of a 
good working theory will justify. 


Fine Arts. 


THE AUTUMN ACADEMY EXHI- 
BITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 











In the firat brief notice of the Autumn Exhibi- 
tion cf the National Academy of Design, printed 
last week, only # generai review of the Exhibi- 
tion, as a whole, was possible. There are, how- 
ever, as was there premised, several good and 
representative works which demand more de~ 
tailed attention. Among these must first be 
novwd the two paintings which have attracted 
the greatest atieution from press and public— 
namely, Wiaslow Ho.nsr’s ** Herriag Net,” and 
Edward Gay’s **‘Washed by the Sea.” Boch of 
these are hung inthe South Gallery—the former 
On the east and che latter on the south wall—and 
before them are gathered atall vimes, a throug, 
Wavse members, wnile they may criticise them 
in details, bear unanimous testimony to +h: ir 
merit aa works of ar;, Wiusloy Homer is usu- 
ally a contradictory sriist, aud never more so 
than in this large and vigurous transcription of 
an ocean scene. Upon the crest of a huge bil- 
low rises a fishing dory, such as are common on 
the Maine coast. In it are afisherman and boy, 
dressed in coarse overalls and hauivg in a net 
laden with shining herring. The man leans 
Over the right side of the boat while puiling in 
the finny prey, while the boy, perched upon the 
Opposite gnowale, stretches backward, as he too 
pu'ls, to offset the load on the other side. 
Life and action are visible in every 
line of the figures, A brown sky 
bends over the sea,and the atmosphere 18 
that of early Autumn. A fishing schooner, 
under sail, her hull concealed from view by an 
intervening wave, is plowing her way along, 
while others, with sail set, ride at anchor near 
by, their hulls also hidden by the waves, The 
wave forms are hardly accurate, and the color- 
ing of sea and sky is somewhat hard and crude ; 
but never has a story of the hardy, rough life 
of the fisher been better told. One overlooks 
the minor discords as one sees how the artist 
has struck the true keynote of the scene; and 
the canvis should add greatly to the painter's 
already abundant laurels. The painting of the 


versatility of Homer's brush. Generally most 

successful in hard brush-work and effects, be 

has here delineated, with grace and finish ard 

marvelous coloriog, the ‘fish with flushing 

sides.” They would hardly, to be sure, bave 

arranged themselves iu the net with such 

mathematical precision and in such straight 

lines as depicted, bat this, again, is a minor 

fault, and only the most captious of critics 

would dwell long upon it. While Homer’s pic- 

ture and its strength brings no surprise when 

hia past efforts are rememberei, Edward Gay’s 

superb and  obroadiy-handled landscape, 

‘** Washed by the Sea” was hardly to have been 

expected even by his most ardent admirers, Mr. 

Gay has painted charmingly for some years 

the meadows, creeks, and uplands surrounding 

his home near Long Island Sound, at Mt, Ver- 

non, Westchester County, and the wide-sweep~ 

ing grain-fields of the Mohawk Valley; but 

there has been a seeming lack of earnestness 

and purpose in his work, and his canvases have 

been simply pleasing photographs in color of the 

scenes above described. But in this work, Mr. 

Gay comes with one step to the front rank of 
American landscape artists, and has won for 
himself both name and fame. The time is early 
October ; the scene a Westchester meadow, its 
yellowish brown surface sweeping afar to where 
in the distance it meets the blue waters of Long 
Island Sound, on which some white sails are 
flitting before a strong west wind. In the right 
foreground is a creek winding through the 
meadowland, and on its flats, left bare by the re- 
ceding tide, are two old sloops, their sails run 
down, and with masts leaning at an angle 
against the sky. The sunlight kisses the marsh 
in the middle distance and touches the far-off 
sails. The air is frosty and clear as wine; and 
the whole scene is painted with abundant senti- 
ment, true feeling and great power. Only the 
sky, alae, ia poor! Somewhat harc and spotty, 
it is out of key with the picture, and must be 
called a blemish. Let Mr. Gay remedy this in 
his next landscape, and give us as gooc a one in 
its other details, and he need not fear competi- 
tion in his line. 

A view near Morristown, N. J., by George H. 
McCord, attracts attention, from the artist’s evi- 
dently ambitious efforts to rival a well-knowa 
French landscape painter. The effort has not 
been a successful one. Few American artists 
can manage greens well, and McUord had best 
leave them alone and return to his characteris- 
tic little low-toned landscapes and snow scenes, 
Margaret W. Lesley’s *‘ At Work” is a charming 
figure piece, the pose and expression admirable, 
The ar. ist isa Pniladelpmia girl, and gives evi- 
dence of much artistic promise in this painting. 

Among other noteworthy works in the 
South Gallery are Carleton Wigyins’s large cattle 
piece ** Yearling Heifers,” which, although fol- 
lowing Van Marcke rather toc closely, has still 
enough of individual force and originality to 
give it merit; Wilson de Mega’s striking and 
vigorous ** Portrait Madame la Vomteste d’ O”’ ; 
Charics Melville Dewey's delicious little land- 
scape, “Old Fieids,” with charming out-door 
a mosphere and delicate sentiment; J. B, Bria- 
tol’s characteris ic silvery atmosphered * Retired 
Lite,” und Henry A. Loop’s faithfal and satis 
factory purtraic of Peter Oovoper. In the 
“Guerilla Conspiracy,” Giitert Gaul shows a 
well thoug&t out and and tinely-cxecu.ed figure 
study, with good stwry, bus which yet secu 
weak from its almost eutire abscnce of uramatic 
effect, so noticeable in his more distinctive 
transc.iptions of army life. Wilium Morgan, in 
“the Hope of a Family,” has painted a 
Bougu. rean sutject, a motuer with child ou her 
lup and « secona infant loosing up in Ler tac.; 
with Bouguereau’s smuvth execucion aud with 
hiscnsrm of flesu cuioriug lacking. Hawilton 
Hamiiton’s delicate aud dainvy siudy in iow 
tones, * ibe Messenger,” « yc ung giri iv gauzy 
sUMMCT C se, Beaved OD « deilvale, ighs Kreen 
boat, drawn up ob & beach, Wick guus tlying 
overtead, wouid be much wore eff.ctive were 
the color scheme nut sv Quumural aud inappro- 
priate tu the subject. Alfred Kappes commics 
the sawe faule in his otherwise exvel'eut 
** Mendiug His Weys,” an oid uarkey stundiug 
in the coruer of « suulit room, whose decoration 
and coloring are those of a lady’s boudvir. F, 
Jd). Miliet’s ** Potver’s Daughter "is 100 clove an 
imitavion of Alaa Tadema; with badly-painted 
marble, but fine pose aud expression und superb 
modeling of arms and bust. Wordsworth 
Thompson's ** Road Leading 1uto Tavis,” rr cals 
Pasion in its fiue and glitteriug aunoxphere of 
the Orient. C. Morgan McLiucuny’s “Twilight” 
is painted with abouading senti went and feel- 
ing ; and F, A, Silva’s ** Clearing aAfver a Suuth- 
easter” is a breezy, thoroughly good marine. 
Julian Scott’s military picture, *‘The Head of 
the Coiumn,” has excellent composition and 
movement, but is poor in atmosphere and col- 
oring. Thomas Morau’s ‘* Southerly Wind and 
a Clondy Sky” has much force, and reealis 
Diaz, while Walter L. Palmer's * Venetian La- 
goon,” badly hung over a doorway, would be 
altogether charming with its silvery tones, 
clear atmosphere and fine distance effect, were 
it not for iis hard and jatring sky. 





herring in the net gives good evidence of the 


Of all the works in the corridor, there are but 


five, beyond a few excellent flower pieces, thst ar 
really worthy of mention. These are J. Wells 
Champnev’s pastel head of **A Girl of the 
Period,” J. Francis Murphy's ** Wood and Field,” 
Robert C, Minor’s charactcristicaily-fecling little 
* Sunset Giow,” W. J. Whittemore’s charmivgly 
colored ‘Rising Tide,” and Carleton J. Chap- 
man’s equuily weil-colord ‘Fading Light.” 
The less said about the works in the Nortiwest 
Room the better, while those in the West Room 
may be dismissed after noting F, 8. Church’s 
weird ‘Who are You?” whose quaint fancy, 
with suggestion of the horrible, delicate color 
scheme and fine expression, combine to render 
1t an jnteresting cauvas, Percy Moran’s Japan- 
esque ‘ Fantasy,” recalling pleasant memories 
of the entrancing “ Pitti-Sing,” and Leon 
Moran's Boughtonish “ Close of a Winter Day” 
filled with tender refinement, 

To the works in the East Gallery Mrs. H. A. 
Loop contributes a fairly good portrait; Wm. 
Bliss Baker a beautifully-painted landscape, 
“Morning after the Rain,” with superb light 
effect, but a too metallic atmosphere—a fault 
which is more and more injuring this clever 
young artist’s work eyery year; E, L. Hebry, 
an absurd and crudely colored figure piece 
“After School”; and Frank Fowler, a refined 
and dainty female head, with fine pose and col- 
oring. In the North Gallery there are few im- 
ortant canvases, Irving R, Wiles’s ** Medley” 
is a dashing and showy female figure study ; but 
the subject is too evidently posing. Carl Hirsch- 
berg’s ** Mére Marie,” is strong in its rendering 
of an old Norman Abbess’s head and 
fine expression; Thomas Hovenden's * Quiet 
Hour,” with its clever light effect, well-drawn 
figures, and fine expression, is a thoroughly good 
piece of work. M. de Forest Bolmer’s large 
Autumn Landscape is as strong as ever ; Henry 
P. Smi:h’s “ september Day—Cape Ann” is too 
close an imitation of Rousseau ; and Francis CO. 
Jones’s figure study, ‘‘ The Purchase,” is a weak 
work to come from this usually clever artist's 
brash ; the greens very obtrusive and unnatural 
and the blues too vivid. The effect of the good 
story told is marred by the bad coloring. From 
this brief detailed mention of the more impor- 
tant worke, it will be seen that the Exbibition 
contains much that is interesting and well 
worthy of study. 





Music, 


GoLpmark’s opera, ‘Die Kénigin von Saba,” 
was produced for the first time in this country 
on Wednesiay at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
On its inclusion among the novelties of the sea- 
s0n stress was laid, and deservedly, The work 
was first given in 1875 ut a European opera 
house; and since that date has steadily made 
its way f:0m one capital to another wherever 
managemen 8 could afford to bring out so enor- 
mously spectacular a piece and one making 
such demands in the casting of parts. Its com- 
poser is well-known aad esteemed here thrcuyh 
at least two concert overtures, and his ‘‘Liiudliche 
Hochzeit” Symphony. The book of the opera 
is by the poet Mosen hal, It is rather bet er 
than vhe average in dictiun; very slenderly 
biblical in anything except names and local 
coloring ; and exactiugly originalin whatiscadd 
tor in the way of stage and spectacular effec.s, 
Chere are gorgeous processions aud davées in 
Solomou’s pulace at Jerusalem; a marriage aud 
the opeuing of thy Must Holy Pla in tue Tea- 
ple; and « simoom and mirage io the arid Syn- 
an dewrc, The score reasserts Go.dmark 
as the most successful of Wagucr'’s fuilowers, 
with bis subordioation of asmost al. lyricai w de- 
clama ory music, sheping the sumptuous and 
heavy moderu music-drama rather shan any 
vpera, lu Lis peges. The orcur stration 16 ut toe 
tuliest aud most elaborite sor’, but less rich 
io «Variety than «avy Wagurian score witu 
which it is truest allied, There is very |tele of 
the conventionally melodic, or of time, er tune, or 
extended rhythm in the work. The dial gu, 
with ita rich orchestral suppors and dramatic 
impressiveness, not to say exp.osiveness, cun- 
tinucs hour by hour, Tuat spire of meiody 
whwh pe:vades Waguer’s 1ustrumental accom- 
paniment even when be is quivce emancipated 
from all operatic res rictiun, is Often compara- 
tively wanting in bis imitaror, There is- much 
“that Goldmark writes which appeals chiefly to 
the technologist. Scntiment oiten seems ab 
solutely forgovten by him io bis working-out a 
musical page, rather than any poetical situa- 
tion, Inalimited sense he van be bracketed 
with MeyerLeer or Halevy. If either French- 
man had been educated ouly among German in- 
flaences and among German taste, and had lived 
to-day instead of yesterday, there would have 
been close artistic relationship between the three. 
Asit is, when we begin to compare them, dif- 
ferences more than resemblances satmke one. 
The instrumentation has a Wagnerian solidity 
and sumptuousnes¢, but not Wagnerian life and 
contrast; and Meyerbeer’s lyrical characteris- 
tics are mainly wauting. Unless it be loaded 
wich all the splendor that any stage pictures can 








= = 


prove themeelves at once accomplished and en- 
thusiastic vocal and drauatic artists, ‘ Die 
Ké: igin von Saba” would surely be relegat d to 
the music-hibrary, where the student could con- 
sult it as a colossal instance of the science of 
mod:rn opera. Never heks3, a8 a massive, 
stately, operatic whole, i: strongly interesrs and 
fascinates ; and that 1t is a work of great breadth 
and power is instantly to be acknowleaged. 
The performance, repeated Friday, and wic- 
nessed on both evenings by audiences of several 
toousands of people, was of admirable excel- 
jence, and eliciied much enthusiasm. The 
opera had been Jong and thorough y rehearsed, 
and moved on without ary hing to mar the 
smoothness of .ts representation. The orches- 
tra, under Herr Seidl, gave a splendid mt rpre- 
tation of the accompaniment, and played with 
splendid brillisncy in the processivnal music 
and the storm-scene ; nor wae the more delicate 
and poetic niusic leas happily handled. The 
cast wis as followa: 


iMG NOOMO By 005s vee ceesevesscvicce Herr Robinson 
Queen of Sheba................ Frau Kraemer Wiedl 
IN 6 vk 0 0 tint 06600 ovetae ot Fratein Lehmann 
BOT, 0 cc'c00c cccvcccscngoecoccses Frailein Brandt 
AMOGR iG se svecevedecencecegédecconsdocecns Herr Stritt 
High Priest........- esses. TTT TTT. Herr Fischer 
Baal Hanan,..........+ onne cegsegcongbece Herr Alexi 


After hearing Fri. Lehmann in this work and 
“Die Walkure” on the Monday preceding, we 
do not hesitate to indorse the unanimous for- 
eign verdict as to rank on the musical stage. 
We have had no German soprano who equaled 
her. Wer voice is of noble volume and reso- 
nance, unfailingly correct in its intonation ; her 
method is as good as many of the best Italian 
singers; and, supplementing great beauty of 
person and dignity of presence, her expressive 
acting rises to a magnetic ght that carries the 
house before it. She is one of ‘the great singers 
of our day, and it is a local privilege to have 
her aid in establishing the new state of operatic 
affairs in New York. The rest of the cast was, 
with one exception, of familiar excellency, Herr 
Robinson and Fri. Brandt calling for particular 
mention, The exception was Frau Krimer- 
Weidl, who made her débatin the title-part, She 
proved herself possessor of an ample person, a 
strong, dramatic soprano voice and decided 
force as an actress; an ¢fficient addition to the 
company in every way. We could readily write 
a volume on the splendor with which the opera 
was mounted. Nothing so bewildering and 
beautiful in the way of costumes, scenery, or 
illusive effects has been witnessed in tos coun- 
try. The differcnt acts were all the Onen: fairly 
set forth m living pictures; and it is safe tosay 
that, whatever the management have in prepara- 
tion, they can hardly bring out anything to make 
the public forget the entrance of the Queen into 
Solomon’s palace, the Interior of the Temple, or 
the rising of the sun over the wastes of sand, 
after the simoom has passed. 





..--The two concerts, in Mr, Theodore 
Thomas's Popular Series, which occurred last 
week, drew such numbers to both eveuing and 
afternoon entertainments that bo.h the con- 
ductor and nis corps of assistants, musical and 
fivanciul, must hive agniu left t.e Academy with 
contented suuls, The Tuesday eveniug program 
Tau thus: 

Overture, * Iphigenie en Aulide”.,........... » Gluck 
Symphony, No, i, in B fat, Up. 88,,.,....Schumann 
Concerto, No, 4, in G major, Op, 5>,... _.. Beethoven 
Pianvtorte, Mr. Ratuel Joseffy, 

Theme and Variativn ., D inuor Quartet, ... Schubert 
* Bal Costuué” (sec sud series).........., Ruvtnetein 


Finer playing trom any band thun thet during 
the irce aud joyous Schumann sywphony, » sort 
of lon4 svay Wiehout words tw springtime, the 
ear could uot seck ; and the solemn aignity wich 
whicu tue Giuck overvure (14 Wagner's extended 
furw) was interpreted wm. d- a most impr sive ef- 
tec. Phe Lbursday mativée auded a jarke out-vf- 
iowa complem: ut ty the bonse, from adjacent 
‘Owns; aud ap Uutisual numver of the Lite 
tulks was notiveavle, The program was most 
buppiiy seiected to aid in deveioping their 
taste fur good music snd atthe same time re- 
ward the attention of tueir elders, who came in 
sull greater force and applauded as heartily. 
A movement from Haydu's “ surprise” sym- 
phony,” Ruocinstein’s fires ‘Bal Cosmmé” 
suite, a Strauss val-e ami one of Meyerbeer’s 
Torchhght Dances gave choice variety, besides 
the yraceful violin playing of Miss Maud 
Powell. 


..-- Limited space prevents more than refer- 
ence to the Symphony Society’s rehearsal and 
concert of last week, at which, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter Damrosch, the conductor, a 
new symphony by Anton Bruckner, was brotight 
out as @ special feature of the program. M, Eloi 
Sylva appeared as soloist, 


.+» Die “ Kénigin yon Saba” will be repeated 
at the opera matinée on Saturday. ‘Tann- 
hatiser” will be sunz to-morrow night, The 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts occur to- 
morrow afternoun and Saturday evening, An 
afternoon concert in the Popular Series occurs 





be made to attain, and unless the actors could 


to-day, Mr. Uarl Faelten being the soloist, 
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Science. 


At the recent "Albany meeting’ of the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences,an extremely important 
paper was read by Professor Langley, upon the 
heat received from the moon, and incidentally 
upon the power of our atmosphere to transmit 
so-called dark heat. He made use of a bolome- 
ter in connection with a spectroscope, con- 
atructed with rock salt lenses and prism. It was 
found necessary to regrind and repolish the sur- 
faces of the prism and lenses continually ; and 
the research would have been quite impossible 
without the helping skill of Mr. Brashear, the 
now well-known PittsLurgh optician, who al- 
ways stood ready to repair the damage resulting 
from even the shortest neces#ary exposure to 
the night air, The lnnar heat was found to be 
in the main, simply reflected heat ; but there was 
also found, in accordance with the results ob- 
tained by Lord Rosse, a very appreciable 
amount of dark heat coming directly from the 
moon’s soil. This heat, like that from a ketile 
of boiling water, bas very little power of pene- 
trating glass or any similar medium, and 
it has been supposed hitherto that 
our atmosphere had a similar power of 
stopping it. The received theory is that 
the surface of the earth owes ita comfortable 
t-mperature mainly to the fact that the air acts 
like the glass cover of a hot-bed, allowing the 
luminous beat from the sun to come in, but 
measurably preventing the dark heat of the soil 
from getting away. Now the startling result of 
Langiey’s obrervations upon the heat received 
from the moon when near the zenith, and again 
when near the horizon, is that, while the air ab- 
sorbs not less than 30 or 40 per cent. of the lu- 
minous rays, it does not absorb more than 10 per 
cent, of the aark rays from the mom, If this 
result is correct—and there certainly is no evi- 
deut error in the method or the observations—we 
shall have to revise our theories. Professor 
Langley is as much perplexed as any one. It 1s 
perbaps just possible that some peculiar prop- 
erty of the rock salt lenses and prism may be 
concerned in some way. Another curious result 
wes that the meximum of the lunar dark- heat 
curve falls lower in the spectrum than the maxi- 
mum in the heat-spectrum of ice; which agrees 
with the idea (though it does not necessarily ex- 
tablish it) that the temperature of the moon's 
surface when hottest is not so high as that of 
ice. 





.... Sone interesting experiments have re- 
cently been mace in France looking to the es- 
tabliel ment of the exact relations. between 
water and the growib of plants, It is well 
known, in a general way, that too much water 
cr too little water is unfavorable to vegetable 
growth, A Mr. Hellreigel took charge of the 
experiments which have recently been com- 
mented on by the well-known M. Duchartre, 
Wheat, rye and oats were sown under equal 
conditions, and water supphed artaficially. 
Taking 100 as the saturation point, the first set 
received 80, the second 60, the third 40, the 
fourth 80, the fifth 20, the sixth 10, and the 
sevcnth 6, Taking what should be a full crop 
at 100, the first yieided 19.6, the second 22.7, 
the third 21.7, the fourth 17.1, fifth 14.6, sixth 
6.8, seventh 0.1, It would seem from tbis that 
an over-tupply of water is less injurious than a 
short supply. But no notice is taken by Du- 
chartre of the fact well known to American 
culiuriste, that it is not so much the amount of 
moisiure as it is the rapidity of its passage 
through ibe soil that affects vegetation. Water 
to the saturation point is found to do little 
injury in well-drsined soil; though in badly- 
drained oner, .50 would be injurious, The tig- 
ures would vary with these circumstances, 


.... According to Nature, in an account of the 
progress of science in Bohemm, the late emi- 
nent geologist and palaeontologist, Barrande, 
who died in 1888, left his collecuons to the Bo- 
hemian Museum. He elso left directions and 
funds for the completion of his ‘‘Systéme Si- 
luricn cu Centre de la Boh(me,” of which twen- 
ty-two volumes had appeared between 1852 and 
1881. Drs, Waagen and Novak, at Barrande’s 
request, will complete the work. ‘Thetextand 
plates relating to the Gasteropods and Echino- 
derms were fcund inp a nearly finished state, but 
the Po'yps, Graptoliths and Biyozoa have atill 
to be worked out for the most part. Four vol- 
umes wili be added to this remarkable work, 
msking in all twenty-six, with 2,000 plates of il- 
lustrations,” 


««-+Those devoted to the study of the sacho- 
jJastic features of botany may be interested to 
know tbat Mr. ©, Wolley Dod says there is no 
need for the usual explanation under Hyperi- 
cum in the text books—‘ name obscure and 
of doubtful derivation.” It is a Diosccrean name 
of a plant, not identified with certainty in these 
days; but the name signifying “‘under Heatb,” 
Erica being the ancient name of heath. This 
is evidently the derivation of the name; but 
why so applied to a plant may yet be a ques- 
tion. 

..«-The Phillipine Islands are to be geograph- 
dcally and geologically surveyed by a commis- 





sion appointed by the Spanish Gcvernment. 
The commission has been instructed to prepare 
a topographical map in completion and correc- 
tion of those now in existence. 


° 
PHersonalitics. 

The Pall Mall Gazetle remarks how “one 
by one all the old diplomatists who repre- 
sented Europe at the Court of St. James are 
making way for younger mep. Count Beust 
long ago disappeared. Since Count Shuvaloff 
was recalled, Russia has been represented by a 
succession of ambassadors. Count Miinster has 
gone to Paris, and now Musurus, the learned 
and venerable Greek Christian who has repre- 
sented for so many years the Sultan of the Ot- 
tomans, is retiring. His place is to be taken— 
it can hardly be filled—by Rustem Pasha, who 
will receive a warm welcome to London. The 
pew ambassador is famous as the man who kept 
peace in the Lebanon for a dozen years, and who 
was at last displaced by French intrigue solely 
because he was too successful. Like bis pre- 
décessor, Rustem Pasha is a Christian.” 


....M. Houssaye, writing to The Chicago 
Tribune, says that President Grevy is rich and 
miserly, and that he eats plain food beeause be 
is too stingy to buy dainties. How much he is 
worth no one knows; but it cannot well be less 
than $7,500,000, a large part of which is in 
Paris houses. And he is saving money all the 
time out of his salary. All this is according to 
M. Houssaye. 


...- King Ludwig, of Bavaria, the other day 
in the Bavarian Alps, was sucdenly impeded by 
an angry ox. The King waited patiently for 
some time for the beast to move on; and then 
seized a rail and charged the ox, bayonet- 
fashion, and with success, This pleased him so 
much that be has had himeelf photographed in 
the same position of attack. 


...-The village of Blisland, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, must bave a notably good air. On Octo- 
ber 18th, 1718, Stephen Hickes was appointed to 
its Rectory. He was succeeded in April, 1780, by 
William Pye, who was in turn snoceeded in Feb- 
ruary, 1834, by Francis Woolcock Pye, who is 
still living ; but three rectors since 1718. 


...M. Moulin, an ex-Advocate-General, lately 
deceased, secured in the course of bis life a 
complete collection of the autographs of the 
members of the French Academy, from its 
foundation to the present day. M. Moulin has 
left the collecticn to the Academy by bis will, 
along with some financial remembrances, 


..».Tbe Rev. Edward Bickersteth, son of the 
Bishop of Exeter, who worked so hard as head 
of the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, has resigned 
one of the best livings in Suffolk, England, for 
the missionary Bishopric of Japan. 


.... Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University 
was seventy-five years old November 10th. He 
was educated as a physician at Fairfield Medical 
Colege, and appoir ted Fisher Professor of Nat- 
ural History at Harvard in 1842, 


.-.-Boucher’s famous picture, ‘La Toilette 
de Vénus,” has recently been sold at Paris for 
£5,200. It was originally painted for Madame 
de Pompadour, and then cost £240, 


-..- Mr. Gladstone di not become an amateur 
woocsman from choice ; his doctor ordered him 
to take that exercise ; and he bought an ax and 
fell to felling like a sensible fellow. 


---» Queen Victoria has requested that the 
jubilee of her reign eball not be celebrated until 
the completion of fifty years from her accession, 
on the date of June 20th, 18687, 


-»». Prince Charles of Bavaria, who is an 
eminent practicing physician and surgeon, has 
gone to Paris to study M. Pasteur’s hydropho- 
bia inoculation. 


....Mr. Bantley, the baritone, has been ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city of London by 
purchase, being presented by the Musicians’ 
Company. 


.... A monument to M. Brosset, the Armenian 
scholar, has been erected in Tifles. M. Brosset, 
it will be recollected, died in France last August. 


-...Mr, Greenough White, of Cambridge, 
Mass., bas accepted the Professorship of Eng 
lish Literature at the University of the South. 


...-The four sons of Lieutenant Kislingbury, 
of Arctic fame, receive a pension of only ten 
dollars each per month. 


.. +. M. Max O’Rell expects to lecture in Eng- 
land and Scotland during December, January, 
February, and March, 


....Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford has been 
engaged as a permanent contributor to the 
Wide Awake, 


...-Canon Farrar’s social success in this 
country has been relatively as great as his 
public, 


...-Carl Maria von Weber's centenary will be 
celebrated in Berlin next month. 





Se 


....Secretary Whitney distributed about 260 
Thanksgiving turkeys. 


zee. 


...-The clothes of navigation—A coat of ice. 








.... Teresa Tua, a young violinist, will make a 
Tua through this country next year. Good 
lack Tua. 


....Rev. Mr. Tennant, of Arkansas, has just 
died at the age of 115 years. He must have 
been Death's left Tennant. 


‘What is the nationality of that drink?” he 
asked the man who was filling a glass froma 
syphon bottle. ‘‘Celt—sir.” 


....Hliza Mathilda: “Have you ever read any 
of Holmes’s works?” Charles Agustus: “Oh! 
yes; I have read Holmes’s Sweet Home.” 


... “Mamma,” said Johnnie, who had just 
been reading the war news, “‘Iam afraid we 
are short of sauce for supper. Hadn’t you bet- 
ter callout the preserves?” 


* Beans Regarded as Food,” is the headline in 
an exchange. That is the way beans should be 
regarded, Anyone who would regard beans as 
a beverage would be away off. 


.-.»“*Got anything new this beastly weather?” 
asked one citizen of another, last Sunday. 
“Yes,” said the interrogated, with a fresh frown 
on bis corrugated vinage : ‘* Neuralgia,” 


-.--An exchange says that, if clothes are 
brushed up, that is, the wrong way, they wi!l 
not get shiny. We have tried this rule ona 
silk hat, and can testify that it works like a 
charm, 


....A school board recently asked the follow- 
ing question of a little girl: ‘* What is the plural 
of man?” **Men.” “Very well; and what is the 
plural of child?” ‘Twins,” immediately replied 
the little girl. 


... Mrs. Beacon, of Borton (new to house- 
keeping): ‘‘Good morffing, Mr. Cutts, Can 
you give me a good piece of roast beef?” 
Supercilious Butcher: ‘* Madam, I can give you 
a good piece of beef to roast.” 


.... They say a civil service candidate was re- 
jected the other day in Washington. To the 
question: ‘*Caa you tell me of what race Napo- 
leon came?” he replied: ‘Why, of Corsican.” 
He was thought to be too brilliant for a #1,200 
clerkship. 


...-Firet Gent (Celt): “Ye met ’m at me broth- 
er’s, the mimber, [ think?” Second Gent 
(Saxon): “Yes, but I haven't any favorable 
impression of him—’n fact—um—he struck me 
as aliar.” First Gent: “Didhe, then? I hope 
ye hit ’m back, surr!” 


....Man in a Carriage (to farmer in the 
field): ‘* That corn doesn’t look as though you’d 
get more’n half acrop.” Farmer in the Field 
(to man in a carriage): “Don’t expect to. I’m 
working it on shares.” ‘‘I mean you won’t get 
much to the acre.” ‘‘Don’t expect to; only 
got half an acre.” 


--»-It was in California, Judge Blank asked 
after the health of a gentleman’s wife. *‘* She's 
si-si-sick,” said the husband, who stuttered. 
‘I’m very sorry to hear that. Not seriously, I 
hope?” ‘She a-a-te-ate cucumbers.” *‘‘Goud- 
ness! Ate eight cacumbers? I should think 
she would be iil.” 


...“*A picture of ancient Phenicia, you say? 
How lovg have you been at work on it?” “Ob 
at odd times, about a year altogether. You 
must co me up to the studio and see it when I 
get it done.” ‘ Thanks, I will, 1 suppose you 
must be about cc mpleting it now.” ** Yes; I’m 
putting on the Phenician touches.” 


...'* Ma, do you know old Mr. Slimkins? 
asked Mildred. ‘Yes, dear,” replied the old 
lady. ‘He is dead.” ‘*Now that’s too bad; 
I’ve known him so many years.” ‘*The paper 
says he was an octogenarian.” ‘Oh! no; 
there must be some mistake abont that. He’s 
been a Cumberland Presbyterian ever since I 
knew him.” 


....Mrs, Van Hempen (making a party call) 
“‘The past week has been quite gay in society 
circles, Mrs. De Campe.” Mrs. De Campe: 
“Yes, quite so.” Mrs. Van Hempen: “There 
was your entertainment on Tuesday evening, 
and also the party at Mrs. Smythe’s on Thure- 
day evening. And, by-the-way, what a pleas- 
ant affair the latter was! Mrs. Smythe always 
entertains so delightfully.” 


.... Some of the colored citizens of Dallas, 
Tex., are very much disturbed about the possible 
approach of small-pox. The following conversa- 
ticn between two of them was overheard on Elm 
Street: “I bas about made up my mind to hab 
myself vaccinated ag’in. Has you eber had 
yourself vaccinated a second time before?” 
**Yes, sah. I'se been vaccinated the second time 
free or four times before, and hit tnck ebery 
time, ’ceptin’ de fust time.” 





Ministerial Register, 
— J, accepts call to Cobleskill, Schoharts 





GILES, W. W., accepts call to Church of the 
Redeemer, Harlem, New York City, 

EVA NS, P. 8., Amesbury, Mass., accepts call to 
Grand Street ch., New Haven, Coon. ° 

HARTLEY, Ricnarp, appointed Sec’y New York 
Baptist City Mission. 

MILLER, Jonny, Doylestown, Penn., accepts 
to Dover, Del. , , ee 

PATTERSON, W. G., East Wallingford, Vt., ac. 
cep's cail to Windsor, Fia. 

a, W. 8., Molim, accepts call to Peoria, 
il. 

TAYLOK, E. G., D.D., called to Delaware Ave, 
ch., Buffalo, N. ¥ 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEARD, Wi111am H., accepts call to Scotland 
Conn, 

BLISS, J. H., accepts call to Franklin, N. H. 

BROWN, Cuarues O., Kalamazoo, Mich., re. 
signe, to take effect Feb. 1st. 

BROWN, Hersert 8., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

CHILDS, A. C., West Gloucester, called to Han- 
son, Mass. 

DAY, Cuarres O., Williamsburg, Mas:., called 
to Brattleboro’, Vt. 

EVELAND, Samvet, El Dorado, accepts call to 
La Moille, Ill. 

FISHER, Oren D., inst. in Chagrin Falls, 0 
Nev. 23d. 

FORBES, Jesse F., Warren, Mass., resigne, to 
accept pastoral care of Madison Square 
Memoriui Chape), New York City. 

HAMILTON, H. P., Wess Greece, accepts call tc 
Eidred, N. Y. 

H ENSHAW, Gorpon E., ord, pastor in Frews 
burg, N.Y. 

HOL MAN, Epwin C., accepts call to Littleton, 


HUBBARD, George B., Nora, Il., accepts call 
wo Mazomanie, Wis. 

JEFFERIES, Joun, White Cloud, accepts call 
to Covert, Mich. 

a, I. G., ord, pastor in Carpentersville, 


MORSE, Ercak L., Glyndon, Minn., called to 
y, Wis. 

PRESCOTT, G. W., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., re- 
signs, to take effect Jan. Ist, ; 

REYNOLDS, Georae W., Stuart, called to Osage 
and Marshalltown, Ia, 

RICE, Gitman, Sumner, called to Andover, Me, 

RINDELL, Giterrt, Mason City, Ia., accepts 
call to Kaukauna, Wis, 

SCOFIELD, Witt14M C., Westhampton, accepts 
call to Indian Orchard, Mass, 

S3EMEN, Jonn A., accepts call to First ch., 
Waseca, Minn. 

STEVENS, Juivs, Brickenridge, Mo., resigns, 

TAYLOR, Epwagp, of Binghamtun, accepts 
call to supply at Greene, N. Y, 

WHERLAND, J. D., ord, pastor in Thayer, 
Mo., Nov. 24th. 

WILCOX, 8, M., Griggsville, Ill., accepts call 
to Alexandria, Minn. 

LUTHERAN, 

ANDERSON, C. Sidney, removes to Potter, 
Cneyenne Co., Neb. 

ANSAND, F.. Rebersburg, removes to New 
Berlin, Penn. ; 

ROTH, J. D., called to Decatur, It. 

BOWERS, Geo.38., Grafton, W. Va., removes te 
Biosserville, Penn. 

DOMINIC, Jonn, address, Argusville, N. Y. 

ee L., Freys Bush, removes to Fort Plain, 

FORTNEY, G. W., accepts call to Athens, Green 
Co., N. ¥. 

FREAS, W. 8., elected pastor of St. Panl’s, York 
Penn. 

GESHWIND, L. H., Stewartsville, N. J., re 
movs to 85 Academy 8t., Wilkesbarre 
Penn, 

GOODLIN, J. W., New Philadelphia, 0., re 
moves to Yurk, Penn, 

HARRISON, P. 8., Forth Worth, removes 
Keeler, Wisconsin Co., Kan. 

HEUBLER, E. M., Scalp Level, Penn., accept# 
call to St. Luke’s, Valatiw, N. Y¥ 

om, JostaH, Marysville, removes to Chariton, 
a, 


NEFF, GeorGE, address, 1630 South Sixth St, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

STUMP, Apam, York Springs, removes to North 
Piatte, Neb. 

WHETSTONE, A. M., Lancaster, Penn., fe 
moves to Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AIKEN, T. J , inst. at Berwyn, Penn. 

BOYD, J. N., accepts call to Jaramie City, Col. 

BUGBEE, Rota G., inst. at Comton, N.Y. 
Nov. 19th. 

RUTTER, L. C., West Nottingham, Penn., Te 
signe. 

COULTER, C. N., Central Lake, removes t 
Northport, Micb. 

ELLIOTT, James. C., accepts call to Wentches- 
ter, N. Y. 

HUTCHINSON, D. W., out call to West- 
minster cb., Paterson, N. J. 

JESSUP, T. F., accepts call to Joliet, I. 

=e, CHaRLEs, accepts call to Carbondale, 

enn. 

MALLERY, Cuanuxs P., accepts call to West 
Farms, N. v 

MOMENT, ALFrep H., accep‘s call to Westmin# 
ter ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NUGENT, E. J., Pleasant Plain, removes ¢ 
Centerville, Ia. 


, Penn., resigns. Ade 
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Literature. 


he prompt mention tn our ist af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hshers for all volumes received. The interests o, 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for further nottoe. | 


CLASSICAL POETRY OF ENG- 
LAND.*. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











Tur wor.ts classical poetry, as commonly 
used by the historians of English literature, 
do not refer to verse, the inspiration of 
which was derived from what modern 
scholarship would call the classical element 
in Greek and Latin song, meaning thereby 
delineations of their mythology and repre- 
sentations of their heroic tradition, but the 
practice of English verse, as it obtained in 
couplets in the hands of Dryden, of Pope, 
and of Johnson. ‘The school of writers 
who cultivated this order,” writes Mr. 
Gosse—‘‘and those who emphasize their 
faulis admit that they did institute aschool 
—have commonly been described as the 
classical, because their early leaders 
claimed to emulate and_ restore the 
grace and precision of the _ poets 
of antiquity, to write in English, as 
Horace and Ovid were then supposed to 
have written in Latin, that is to say, with 
a polished and eclectic elegance. The 
prestige of these classical versemen was 
first attacked, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Gray and Chatterton; 
and their influence received blow upon blow 
until the close of the century, when the 
efflorescence of the naturalistic poets, first 
from within, as in Crabbe, and then much 
more decisively from without, asin Words- 
worth and Coleridge, destroyed it alto- 
gether.” In the next generation, after these 
writers had overthrown the eighteenth 
century standard of taste in verse, clagsi- 
cal poctry was not admitted to be poetry at 
all, and Keats, in his first litue collection 
of juvenilia, made himselt the spokesman 
of this daring heresy, as Byron pretended 
to think it, greatiy to the ui:gust of that 
petulant worshiper of Pope. Why were 
ye not awake? asked the young poet of bis 
polished predecessors, who swayed about 
upon a rocking-horse, and thought it 
Pegasus. 

“ But ye were dead 

To things ye know not of, were clusely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile; 80 that ye taug w u school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and chip, and fib, 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 

Their verses tallied. Eusy was the tusk ; 

A thousand handiciaftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. Ill-faved, impious race! 

That blasphemed the brignt Lyrist to his face, 

And did not know it; no, they went about 

Holding a poor, decrepit standard out, 

Marked with most flimsy motioes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau!” 

Keats has summed up in these lines the 
convictions of the first half of the present 
century, with regard to the classical poetry ; 
ana with the tact of a great writer (as Mr. 
Gosse notes) has contrived to condemn the 
practice he ia attacking, no less by the form 
in which he clothes his ideas, than by the 
ideas themselves. The difference be: ween 
the manner of Keats in handling the coupiet, 
and the manner of Dryden, is next pointed 
out by Mr. Gosse, or rather exemplified, 
in the following extract from Mac-Fiecknoe : 
“Ali human things are subject to decay, 

And, when Fate summons, Monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was calied to empire, and had governed long, 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through al] the realms of Nonsense, absolute, 
This aged prince, now flourishing in peave 
And blest with issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 

And, pondering which of all hie sons was fit 

To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 

Cried, *’Tis resolved, tor Nature pleads that he 

Shouid only rule who most resembles me,’” 

The difference between the manner of 
Dryden and Keats is not one that calis 
for technical criticism; for our ears in- 
struct us in a moment that we have in 
them two brilliant artists, whose methods, 
whose ambitions, and whoso whole concep- 
tion of style, are at the poles of contrast. 
Equally marked was the differeace between 
the language used by the writers of classical 





* FROM SHAKESPEARE To Porr. An Inquiry into 
pre Causes and Phenomena of the Rise of Classical 
oetry in Engiand. By Epmunp Gossx, Clark Lec- 
turer in English Literature in the University of 

Cambridge. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 





poetry and the language used by the writ- 
ers of romantic poetry—say between Dry- 
den and Pope and Keats and Tennyson. 
The writers of classical poetry never 
wreaked themselves on expression, or used 
one word in preference to another because 
there was more life in it; because it was 
richer, and stronger, and more picturesque. 
The diction of the classical poets was tame, 
flat, prosaic. ‘‘ For the direct appeal to 
Nature,” Mr. Gosse writes, ‘‘and the nam- 
ing of specific objects, they substituted 
generalities and second-hand allusions. 
They no longer mentioned the gilly-flower 
and the daffodil, but permitted themselves 
a general reference to Flora’s vernal wreath. 
It was vulgar to say the moon was rising; 
the gentlemanly expression was: ‘ Cynthia 
is lifting her silver horn.’ Womeu became 
‘nymphs’ in this new phraseology, fruits 
became ‘ the treasures of Pomona,’ a horse 
became ‘the impatient courser.’ The re- 
sult of coining these conventional counters 
for groups of ideas was that the per- 
sonal, the exact, was lost in liter- 
ature. Apples were the treasures of 
Pomona; bvt so were cherries, too, and if 
one wished to allude to peaches, they also 
were the treasures of Pomona. This 
decline from particular to general language 
was regarded as a great gain in elegance. 
lt was supposed that to use one of these 
genteel tokens which passed for coin of 
poetic language brought the speaker closer 
to the grace of Latinity. It was thought 
that the old direct manner of speaking was 
crude and futile; that a romantic poet who 
wished to allude to caterpillars could du so 
without any exercise of his ingenuity by 
simply introducing the word * caterpillars,’ 
whereas the classical poet had to prove 
that he was a scholar and a gentleman by 
inventing some circumlocution, such as 
‘the crawling scourge that smites the 
leafy plain.’ Shaftesbury introduced this 
exaggerated elegance of diction into the 
field of prose, and his success increased the 
foppishness of the poets. It made their 
vices inveterate, and in course of time the 
desire politely to avoid saying what was 
meant had reached a hight that was 
quite ridiculous. In the generation that 
succeeded Pope, really clever writers 
spoke of a ‘gelid cistern,’ when they meant 
a cold bath, aud ‘the loud hunter-crew,’ 
when they meant a pack of fox hounds, and 
then at last the public began to crave a 
more direct form of utterance.” The pro- 
saic diction of the classical poets was a 
patural reaction, Mr. Gosse thinks, from 
the extravagance of language of the roman- 
tic poets who preceded them. ‘ The dram- 
atists were primarily to blame for this, and 
especially the tragic dramatists; and early 
in the reign of Charles 1. almost everybody 
essuyed to be a tragic dramatist. The 
playwrights of the great generation had 
pitched their note high; no one can deny 
that Shakespeare himself is often only saved 
from the charge of extravagance by the 
rush of his intellect, by his unparalleled tact 
and persuasiveness of style, and by his for- 
tunate genius.” 


The difference between the heroic line, as 
written by Keats and Dryden in the pas- 
sages already quoted is that the sentences 
of the former are clusters of what the 
French call enjambments, and Mr. Gosse 


proposes to call ‘‘overflowings,” while 
the sentences. of the latter consist 
of what he calls serried couplets. From 


whence and at what time was the couplet, 
as handled by Dryden and Pupe, intro- 
duced into English verse? It was intro- 
duced from France, after the Restoration, 
by English royalist poets, who acquired 
its usage from the French poets, during 
their exile in that country under the Pro- 
tectorate. Such has hitherto been the 
answer to this question; but it is an errone- 
ous one, as Mr. Gosse shows. It wasin no 
sense a French product, but was of strictly 
English growth, and it dates back to the 
year in which the First Folio of Shakes- 
peare was printed—1623. Its first success- 
ful cultivator was a royalist puet, however, 
Edmund Waller, and its first burgeoning 
was the commemoration of a royal theme, 
‘‘ Of the danger his Majesty (being Prince) 
escaped in the road at St. Andero.” A 
short extract from this poem will show the 
manner of Master Waller (he was only 
eighteen when he wrote it), and spare us 
the necessity of technical criticism : 


“ Now had his Highness bid farewell to Spain, 

And reached the sphere of his own power, the 
main; 

With British bounty in his ship he feasts 
Tae Hesperian princes, his amazed guesta, 
To find that watery wilderness exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. 
Healths to both kings, attended with the roar 
Of cannons, echoed from the affrighted shore, 
With loud resemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the seed of cloud-compeillng Jove ; 
While to his harp divine Arion sings 
The loves and conquests of eur A)bion kings.” 


How novel this manner was before its 
artificial gloss had worn off will be ap- 
parent to any one who will take the 
trouble to compare it with the couplet 
manner of William Browne, the first part 
of whose “‘Britannia’s Pastorals” was pub- 
lished in 1613, or the couplet manner of Mar- 
lowe, in the first and second sestiads of 
‘*Hero and Leander,” which were written 
before the summer of 1598. The influence 
of Waller was acknowledged by his con- 
temporaries, and by none more freely than 
Dryden, who in his Epistle of the Ear! of 
Orrery first drew attention to the peculiari- 
ties of his political style. ‘‘ Rime,” he 
wrote, ‘has all the advantages of prose 
besides its own. But the excellence and 
dignity of it were never fully koown 
till Mr. Waller taught it; he first made 
writing easily an art; first showed us how 
to conclude the sense, most commonly in 
distichs, which, in the verse of those before 
him, runs on for so many lines together 
that the reader is out of breath to overtake 
it.” Strange as it may seem to us now, 
Waller was thought to be a great writer 
by tbe seventeenth century critics, Ed- 
ward Phillips, the nephew of Milton (1675), 
pronounced him one of the most famed 
poets, and that not unworthily, of the age, 
and ueclared that he was not inferior to 
Carew in the charming sweetness of his 
lyric odes, or amorous sonnets, and that 
his verse was smooth yet strenuous, not 
barren of conceit, and frequently adorned 
with proper similes. Winstanley repeated 
the same opinion, in the same words, in 
1687, and Langbaine, four years later, in- 
formed his readeis that the name of Waller 
would ever be dear to all lovers of the 
Muses, that his compositions were univer- 
sully applauded, and were thought fit to 
serve as a standard for all succeeding 
poems. Jacobs was sure in 1723 that 
Walier had a great deal of wit, was gen- 
erally admired for the delicacy and eleva- 
tion of his genius, and tnat he was the first 
that refined our English versitication. Cib- 
ber, thirty years later, declared that all 
men honored him as the great refiner of 
English poetry, who restored numbers 
to the delicacy they had lost, and joined 
to mellifluent cadence the charms of style; 
and that he was unexceptionably the first 
who brought in a new turn of verse, and 
gave to rhyme all the graces of which it 
was capable. But the climax was reached 
thirteen years afterward, in the ‘‘Biographia 
Britannia,” in the following startling sen- 
tence: ‘*‘Edmund Waller, the most cele- 
brated Lyric Poet that England ever pro- 
duced.” 

Waller is the hero of Mr. Gosse’s whole 
volume, though, of course, other poets 
than he, in the interval between Shakes- 
peare and Pope, come in for a share of his 
consideration. One has to be somewhat 
familiar with the period of which he treats, 
in order to appreciate the extent of his 
knowledge thereof, and the soundness of 
his judgment respecting the various 
singers whom he discusses. It has 
fallen to my lot to know something 
about these singers, who, with few excep- 
tions, are rather dull reading, and I can 
testify to the scholarship of Mr. Gosse, I 
think less highly of Waller than he does; 
for, while I agree with him in thinking that 
the main reason of Waller’s popularity was 
the prosaic character of his verse, I can- 
not think that this character was deliber- 
ately imparted to it, because Waller be- 
lieved that verse of a more precise kind 
than had hitherto been written in England 
was a proper vehicle for such themes as he 
was fitted to handle. If his poetry was 
prosaic, it was not because he willed it to 
be so. but because he was denied the only 
quality which no great poet is ever denied 
—imagination. It is not as the inventor of 
the classical couplet that we remember 
him, but as the lyrist who sang the Girdle 





and the Rose. 





LALOR’S POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


*Tnis whole work we may describe after 
Cresar’s fashion in beginning bis comment- 
aries, by saying that it is divided into three 
parts. It comprises a political history of 
our own country, a collection of essays upon 
the subjects of which Political Ecoaomy 
treats, anda compendium of what is known 
as Political Science. Of these parts we may 
say in general that the first is excellent, 
the second not so good, but still merito- 
rious, and the third distinctly inferior. Un- 
doubtedly there is an advantage for a work 
of this kind in committing such a subject 
as our political history to the hands of a 
single writer; not that the knowledge of 
one man is equal to the knowledge of many, 
but because in a compilation of facts there 
is likely to be less repetition and more sym- 
metry in the product of a single mind than 
in the products of a number of disconnected 
minds, however able they may be. In this 
case, moreover, the work was placed in 
very competent hands, those of Prof. Alex- 
ander Jounston, so that the result is as sat- 
isfactory as possible. It is true that this 
plan involves the sacrifice of the advantage 
to be had from the knowledge of speciul- 
isis in particular departments; but it is im- 
possible to include everything in a cyclo- 
pedia. We must be content with sum- 
maries, the merit of which lies in their be- 
ing correct so far as they go, and sugges- 
tive of what they cannot tully aeciare, 

In general Professor Johnston seems to us 
to have done a laborious and delicate piece 
of work with very great accuracy and com- 
mendable fairness. It is impossible to 
treat of political history without giving dis- 
satisfaction to somebody, its very essence 
being contentious; but, though it is easy to 
see where the author’s sympathies lie, they 
are never, 8o far as we have noticed, mani- 
fested in an offensive manner. Of course 
every one will find particular points that 
seem to him to deserve more cumplete 
treatment. Thus in the account of the 
Electoral Commision of 1877 it seems to us 
a mistake to omit al! reference to the fact 
that it was expected tuat the fifteenth 
member of the Commission weuld be Jus- 
tice Davis, and not Justice Bradiey. Had 
it not been for this expectation, the Com- 
mission might never have beep coustiiuted, 
Again, we fail to find any allusion to the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bark, although there 
is an article upon the Freedmeu’s Bureau; 
avd the general subject of banking is 
treated with great fullness. Instances of 
tuis kind mignt be multiplied, but, upon 
the whole, this part cf the cyclupedia will 
doubtless be found a great convenience by 
those who are obliged to make constant 
reference to their autuoritics, It should 
be added that every state is made the sub- 
ject of a separate article, and that many 
events belonging to our poltical history 
will be found under the names of the states 
with whose development they are con- 
nected, instead of under special tities, 

In spite of the general excellence of this 
department of the work, we fuil to see why 
it should be regarded as an appropriate 
element in a cyciopedia of this nature. 
Much more light is thrown upon political 
science aud political economy by the his- 
tory of countries haviug a more varied and 
larger experience than our own, The class 
of readers interested in our owa history is 
to a great extent a different one from that 
ipteres‘ed in political science. A cyciopedia 
of American political history is a very good 
thing; but its value is certainly impaired 
by mingling it with another cyclopedia of 
an entirely incongruous character. A uni- 
versal cyclopedia, of course, mingles all 
things; but special cyclopedins should be 
confined to their own specialiies. Just so 
goon as they step out of these limits they 
come into competition with the great cyclo- 
pedias upon most disadvantageous terms, 
All cet tty po doubt, has its bearing 
upon all other knowledge ; but the line must 
be drawn somewhere. If irrelevant matter 
is introduced, either the bulk of the work is 
increased, or subjects that are germane to 
its purpose are inadequately treated, if not 
wholly omitted. Fora like reason we must 
criticise the introduction of elaborate 
"e OY PotrTIcaL Sorexce, PoLITioaL 
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articles upon each of the countries of the 
earth. Why should we consult this cyclo- 
pedia for information concerning the geog- 
raphy or the flora of Abyssinia? The po- 
litical institutions of the various countries 
are inevitably slighted in consequence of 
the admission of a quantity of such mat- 
ter of great value and interest, no doubt, but 
of only remote bearing upon the proper 
subject of the work. If such articles are 
allowed, they should be confined to indus- 
trial and political history as closely as pos- 
sible. We cheerfully concede, however, 
that many of these articles are of very great 
merit. 

Turning to the department of political 
science, we find the selection of subjects ju- 
dicious, but the treatment unsatisfactory. 
A great many of the articles here are char- 
acterized by a tendency to vague generali- 
ties. The authors write as if they were 
lecturing, and, regardjess of the condensa- 
tion necessary in such a work, unfold their 
own theories and speculations in a manner 
that is sometimes exasperatingly tedious. 
The following passage from an article on 
**Cause and Effect in Politics” will serve 
as an illustration of the weakness to which 
We refer: 

‘* Nothing seems more natural, and at first 
sight, easier, than to refer facts, if not al- 
ways to their true, at least to their probable 
and apparent cause. And still we see men, 
at every instant, bringing two circum- 
stances, two facts, into connection, and 
making one follow from the other 
without inquiring whether it is materi- 
ally or morally possible that the one 
should issue or result from the other. This 
error often goes so far as to confcund cause 
and effect. . A well-known precept 
tells us to foresee the consequences of our 
own acts. All admit the necessity of this, 
and still it is neglected in many cases. 
How often are men satisfied with saying: 
‘I shall do this,’ or ‘we shall do that,’ 
without carrying their thought beyond,” 
etc, 

This may be very pretty moralizing, but 
it is poor material for a book of reference. 
And what could be more childish than this, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Parley”: “It some- 
times happens in war that a parlementaire 
is killed; we believe this is always by mis- 
take. The flag has not, perhaps, been 
seen, or, if the envoy presents himself dur- 
ing a battle, which is generally a very in- 
opportune moment, he may be accidentally 
wounded.” Yet there is a naivete about 
this phrase—*' A very inopportune mo- 
ment’’—that almost disarms the critic. 

The truth of the matter is that these 
articles are translations from the French 
political cyclopedias and are not adapted 
to the needs of American readers, The 
French economists are a distinguished 
body of men; their spirit is excellent, their 
tones high and their style is charming. 
But the government of their country is 
carried on in defiance of their teaching; and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
their influence upon legislation is infini- 
tesimal. As a consequence of this exclu- 
sion from practical dealing with the sub- 
ject of their study, they meditate much 
more upon what they consider theoreti- 
cully desirable than upon what is actually 
attainable; and this babit gives an air of 
upreality to all their writings. We miss 
that accuracy and caution in the processes 
of inference that is found where, asin Eng- 
land, the suggestions of economists are 
tested by experiment. It may be observed 
here that the clam of the title page, that 
the cyclopedia is the work of ‘the best 
American and European writers” is too 
broad. It is true enough of the French 
end American writers, but hardly of those 
of Germany and England. The proportion 
of work contributed by the latter class is 
not large, and very little of it seems to 
have been written especially for this cyclo- 
pedia. Doubtless the uncertainty as to 
the pecuniary success of the work com- 
pelled the projectors to limit their rate of 
remuneration to a figure that was in- 
sufficient to secure the very best talent. It 
would have been a wiser economy in our 
judgment to have reduced the bulk of the 
work by excluding a large number of the 
translations from foreign authors, and, if 
necessary, by omitting a number of the 
subjects treated (why should there be an 





article on ‘* Autbor’s Rights” and another 
on ‘‘ Copyright,” for instance?) and to have 
paid such prices to contributors as would 
have not only secured the co-operation of 
the ablest writers, but also insured their 
very best work. 

It is gratifying to observe that the work 
of the American contributors to these vol- 
umes is, upon the whole, of a superior 
order in itself, and also relatively superior 
to that of the foreign writers. The eco- 
nomic questions that are of importance to- 
day, are discussed with great ability and 
with a very satisfactory degree of detail. 
The subject of banking receives especially 
full treatment, and our financial history in 
general is very clearly and effectively set 
forth. While the writers upon political 
economy are almost necessarily disbelievers 
in the theories of the protectionists, and the 
editor very properly states that the en- 
cyclopedia is substantially hostile to these 
theories, there is no “ offensive partisan- 
ship” about it. Indeed, under the title 
‘* Protection” two articles are admitted rep- 
resenting the opposing views. This, of 
course, would not be possible except in 
rare cases, as the tone of the cyclopedia 
might easily be made controversial; but in 
this instance the reasons assigned by the 
editor for permitting it seem to us to be 
sufficient. 

We have criticised this book with great 
freedom, because it has seemed to us to 
have very grave fuults, both in plan and 
execution. We might refer to a number of 
subjects where the treatment is superficial, 
and where the work is evidently merely 
compilation. But, in spite of all that we 
have said, and of ail that can be said, we 
are of the opinion that money spent in the 
purchase of this cyclopedia is well invested. 
Its spirit and scope are liberal, its tone is 
fair and dignified, and if its articles are not 
always of very great literary merit, they 
are by no means ill-written. We are con, 
vinced that a better work of this character 
might have been produced, and would 
have succeeded; but it would have been, 
perhaps, too bold a venture in an untried 
field. So far as the mechanical execution 
of the work is concerned, type, paper, 
printing and binding, are all well adapted 
to thelr purpose, and we feel disposed to 
thank both editor and publisher for a con- 
siderable addition to the conveniences of 
literary life. 





a 


Tue future of etching would seem to be 
full of promise in this country, There is a cer- 
tain freedom in the method of work, which, if it 
does not bring it into close relation to the art of 
wood engraving, dues not make it wholly unrea- 
sonable to argue from the brilliant success our 
engravers have had in one department to their 
chances of winning a high position in the other, 
The same conditions and influences which ap- 
plied to engraving cn wood, and which have given 
it such rapid develoy ment bere, apply to the art 
of etching, and will serve to account for the great 
frogress it has made in this country within ten 
or fifteen years, This is more remarkable, as it 
has gone on without any other encouragement 
than that of a fair commercial demand, For 
example, there is not on the continent anything 
approaching a complete collection of American 
etchings, neither here in New York nor in Bos- 
ton, where the Museum has the best there is. 
The Gray collection, formerly in Harvard College 
Library, now temporarily in the Museum, breaks 
off abruptly before the American topic begins- 
Mr. Whistler's success has stimulated here 
a great deal of quiet work, Mr, Ham- 
erton has stimulated more. The brilliant 
work of the French school and the commer- 
cial exploitation of thete productions inspired 
by the L’ Artiste and the Sociélé des Aqua-Fortis- 
tes bave probably stimulated a yet larger part of 
the interest taken in the subject. How much of 
this interest bas a commercial basis we will not 
undertake to say. It is not unlikely that the 
change of a few points in the demand for etch- 
ings would seriously affect their production ; 
but, considering the vast public of buyers who 
have not yet been exploited at all, it is not prob- 
able that any sudden withdrawal of favor from 
this kind of art among fashionable purchasers 
would seriously reduce the sales. At all events, 
the season opens with two really magnificent 

works on the subject. One of them, iimited to 
the American field, ‘‘ Recent American Etch- 
ings,” by Mr. J, R. W. Hitchcock (White, Stokes 
& Allen), we have already noticed (Oct. 15th). 
Another, wider in scope, and more expensive, 
pow lies before us, published by the Messrs, 
Cassell & Co.: Etching. An Outline of its Tech- 
nical Processes, and its History; with some Re- 
marks on Collections and Collecting, by 
8. BR. Koehler, ‘illustrated by ‘hirty 











plates, by old and modern etchers, and nu- 
merous reproductions in the text.” The items 
enumerated in this title exaggerate neither 
the magnitude nor the value of this work. It 
is a magnificent folio, in heavy, ivory- finished 
linen paper, with broad margins and rough 
edges ; admirably printed, and containing a set 
of etchings, in full page size, imprinted from 
old plates as well as from modern ones, which 
are hardly worth less than the price demanded 
for the whole work, The 227 pages of letter-press 
give the author the opportunity for which he 
has been long preparing to collect what he has 
done before (it is his own remark, not ours) in 
“a disjointed way,” and to work it up into a 
systematic sketch of the history of the art, of 
its present condition in this country, and of the 
technical details that require to be mastered by 
the student. Mr. Koehler has probably as com- 
plete acquaintance with this subject, in all its 
aspects, bistorical, technical, and critical, as any 
American we can name. His chapters indicate 
the fullness and accuracy of his knowledge. His 
book will have its chief valne, not among stu- 
dents of the art who have passed the elementary 
stage, but among the intelligent public of art ama- 
teurs. Without discussing the question raised by 
the present anthor, how far popular discussion of 
the technical details of an art which cag be prac- 
ticed successfully by only a very limited num- 
ber of persons is likely to promote its develop- 
ment, we may at least say that it will promote 
sales, and, as far as the art is affected hy com- 
mercial prosperity, it will bea gainer. The pub- 
lic also gain in their capacity to appreciate good 
works and in the amount of pleasure and intel- 
lectual profit they get from what they have pur- 
chased. Mr. Koehler, with this view of the sub- 
ject before him, begins with a sketch of the pro- 
cess, of what is characteristic to it, and of its 
advantages as compared with other reproduc- 
tive arts, Passing to its history, he relates what 
is known of its invention, and traces its develop- 
ment down to the present French school and to 
our own country. ‘Lhe werk ends with five 
chapters, of a more or less practical character, 
on * Reproductive or Interpretative Etching,” 
“Collections and Collecting,” the *‘ Making of 
Trial Plates,” ‘*Hints on Drawing, Biting, 
Finishing,” etc., and on “Printing.” The illus- 
trations throughout the volume are very good, 
and are intreduced not for aimless embellish- 
ment, but to aid and illustrate the text. 


...-The Tenth and last Part of the Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany, translated ard iliustrated by 
Francesca Alexander, and edited by John Ruskin, 
completes the series, It contains the usual 
number of translations, and for illustrative 
designs two of St. Christopher, at the Shore 
and at the Ford. The noticeable thing in the 
volume is, after all, the two closing paragraphs 
of Mr. Ruskin’s note, in which he writes: 


“T nad partly hoped, in closing thig series of pic- 
tures of the hearts of the [Italian peasantry, to indi- 
cate the main lessons they seemed to bear for us all. 
But Lam abashed before their strength and inno- 
cence, and able to draw only this one conclusion of 
deep practical import—that the only service we can 
rightly render them istolovethem, For other races 
there is much service possible in mere worldly pru- 
dence and protective care ; in many and many a for- 
eign land, there are listless hands to be lifted by 
England's energy, or rade minds to be regulated by 
her laws and lighted by her ecience. But the peo- 
ple of Italy are dying for need of Love. Only in re- 
turning love for love they become themselves, and 
enter into possession of their own sculs, by the gift 
of them, 

“1 have learned this, not from Francesca only. 
Strangely, another dear American friend, Charles 
Eliot Norton, with his wife and family, residing in 
Italy—I forget how long—(I was with them in their 
vilia near Siena in 1872), were the first to tell me 
this quite primary character of the Italian peasantry. 
Their own princes have left them, and abide in 
their great cities—no one cares for the mountain- 
eers; and th eir surprise—in the beginning, at find- 
ing any one living amidst them who could love 
them; their answer, in the end, of gratitude fowing 
like the Fonte Branda, as he described them to me, 

have remained ever since among the brightest and 
the saddest beacons and reproaches of my own too 
selfish life. I am thankful it has been spared at 
least to place before my countrymen these records 
of domestic virtue yet vivid and pure in the nation 
which taught us the first syllables of Christ’s Gos- 
pel; and who still, amidst the rage of the heathen, 
and through the flood of the earth’s sorrow and sin, 
bears, in the sacred strength of her charity, the 
Burden cf the Lord,” 


....Dr. Henry M. Field’s descriptions of for- 
eign travels have won great acceptance, not 
only for their graphic account of the scenes 
visited, but for their judicious views of the po- 
litical an d social conditions of the countries de- 
scribed. His volume, just issued from Charles 
Scribner’s house, The Greek Islands and Tur- 
key Afler the War, bas the further advantage 
of great timeliness in the present disturbed 
condition, which makes just this region the 
throbbing center of interest and of disturb- 
ance for Europe and the world. Among 
the places cspecially treated of are Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Patmos, Troy, Smyrna, Constantino- 

ple, Bulgaria and Roumania. The story of the 
Bulgarian maesacres is graphically told, as the 
sympathy which we ail must feel with Free Bul- 








garia finds warm expression. The American 
institutions in Turkey are described with a de- 
served affection, including institutions like 
Robert College and the schools and mirsions 
generally. It would be difficult to find a volume 
which could be more safely trusted for combin- 
ing trustworthy judgment about the present 
and future of Turkey, with intereeting descrip- 
tions of the regions visited. The necessary 
maps are not forgotten. 


<=» 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. W. H. Matxock is writing a new ro- 
mance, 








....The usual gay Christmas .umbers of the 
lilustrated London News and the London 
Graphic are making the news-stands blossom 
like the rose. 


....Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new novel, ‘‘ Paston 
Carew, Millionaire and Miser,’’ is to appear in 
Harper’s Bazar very soon. 


...-The Holiday number of The Library 
World ig sent out in a tasteful cover, and offers 
twenty pages of admirable critical and contri- 
buted matter, 


.... Funk & Wagnalls have nearly ready for 
issue the first volume of “ Pocket Notes ” in the 
International Lessens for 1886, by Ncd and Mra, 
W. F. Crafts, 


...-President Mc Cosh’s address at Woodstock, 
Conn., on July 4th last, as to the rc qnirements 
of an American University, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by J. K. Lees, of this city. 


.... With the December issue the prosperous 
Magazine of American History closes its four- 
teenth volume. It claims to already have the 
largest circulation of any magazine of its char- 
acter in the world, and certainly deserves it. 


....Babyhood for December, which is the 
first number of its second year, contains a 
quantity of timely Christmas suggestions as to 
what to buy for the family pet, and reverts to 
the subject of ‘“‘Compulsory Kissing,”’ in its 
medical aspect, 


.-.-In the current number of Education Miss 
M. K. Smith gives an account of the recent Ed- 
ucational Congress at Havre, with ‘* Reports on 
Education at the New Orleans Exposition,” 
presented by Hon. Jobn Hancock, Prof. J. M. 
Ordway, Hon. M. A. Newell, Hon, Warren Eas- 
ton, and others, 


-.+-The New York Kashion Bazar issues a 
holiday supplement that will be attractive in 
numberless households—a chromo-lithograph, 
‘*The Merry Mischief Maker,” which will catch 
the maternal as well as the artistic eye. The 
Christmas number contains sixty-four pages of 
literary and illustrative matter, 


...-Mrs, Molesworth’s last story, “Us,” will 
please the readers of that lady’s works by its 
pleasant domestic atmosphere and healthful 
moral tone. The narrative moves forward with 
8u flicient interest to hold the reader’s attention ; 
and there are useful lessons for young people to 
be drawn fromit. (Macmillan & Co: London 
and New York.) 


«++. The English Illustratd Magazine appears 
in doubled proportions this month as a tribute 
to the Christmas season. There are twelve full. 
page illustrations, besides the very numerous 
incidental drawings; and the contributions are 
by Dinah “ ulock-Craik, David Christie Murray, 
Mrs. Olipnant, the Bishop of Ripon and Henry 
W. Lucy. The latter furnish.a paper on ‘The 
House of Lords.” 


.... Dodd, Mead & Co., announce that the 
long-deferred second volume of Woltman and 
Woermann’s “History of Painting,’ covering 
the period of the Renaissance, will be published 
in the early part of this month, thus com- 
pleting one of the longest works on painting 
in any language. The new volume will be 
uniform in size with the first volume, issued 
several years ago, 


....We have received the first issue of Our 
Youth, a new weekly paper ‘‘ for young people 
and their teachers,” edited by J. H. Vincent, 
and published by Philips & Hunt, of this city. 
Its opening serial is ‘* Rex Ransom’s Cruise to 
Far Cathay,” by an officer of our Navy; a story 
by W. H. Gilder; and the publication sets out 
with a general literary and moral tone that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press the 
“ Jcurnal of the Military Service Institution of 
the United States,” for December, containing 

General Grant’s Autograph Notes, in fac simile, 
comprising his last message to his countrymen, 
prepared at Mt. .McGregor, June 41st, 1885 

The MS., consisting of four pages of yellow 
letter- , has been reproduced withont re- 
duction, and is a yaluable sonvenir of the Great 


Captain, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publi-her and Importer of 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


latest novelties from Paris, and keeps in 
Heo all ee assortment of school and “ gander rd 
works in French. H’s own reprints in Frenc of pop- 
ular novels are 
Pure, Bright, Interesting and Cheap. 
Send for’ Catalogue. Mention jpeeeeeeny,. 


ic Almanacs for 1886, 
french, ¢ Calendars with quotations from French au. 


MlHE CENTURY 
for DECEMBER 


CONTAINS: 
Twain’s Contribution to the War 
Mark ~ 
Entitled “ The Private History of a Cungaion 
that Failed,” an account cf bis own personal 
experience as a youthful “rebel” in the early 
days of the war; with a number of illustrations 
by Kemble, and “maps and plans” by the author. 
The City of Teheran. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin, late U. 8. Minister in 
Persia, with numerous illustrations, 
Two Short Stories, 
‘A Child of the Age,” by H. H. Boyesen, and 
«At Mrs. Berty’s ‘Tea,’” a satire on polite. con- 
versation, by Thomas A. Janvier. 
Helen Jackson, (H.H.) 
A frontispiece portrait, with an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch and several poems written 
within a few days of her death. 
An American Lordship. 
An entertaining paper by George Parsons Lath- 
rop, with illustrations by Harry Fenn. 
John Bodewin’s Testimony. 
The second installment of the serial story by 
Mary Hallock Foote, begun in November. 
Faith Cures. 
By the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, who has paid par- 
ticular atiention to the subject, 

‘The Monitors,’’ by Captain Ericason. 
A descriptive paper by the inventor of the Moni- 
tors, protusely illustrated. Also a graphic ac- 
count of the ** Loss of the Monitor ” by a Sar- 
vivor. 








Dangers in Food and Drink, 

By Professor Waller, of the New York Health 
Dept. 

’ The Lesson of Greek Art. 
Referring especially tu ‘**'he Education of the 
People” ; by Prof. Charles Waidsteiv, of Cam- 
bridge, England. 

The ** Lamia’’ of Keats, 
And the illustrations by W:!l H, Low, of a new 
edivion ot that work, 
Bird-Enemies, 
An out of-door paper, by John Burroughs, 
Our Ex-Presidents, 

AS)mp um of Open Letters on ** What Shall 
be Done with Our Ex-Presidents?” by Juuge 
Thomas M. Cootey, Allen G, Bigelow, Senator 
George F. Edmunds and thc Hon. Francis Whar- 
ton, 

The Bostonians, 
Further chapters in the story by Henry James, 
Poems, 
By Edmund Gosese, T. T. Munger, Edith M. 
Thomas, Cosmo Monkhouse, anc ouhers. 
Topics of the Time, 
Bric-a-Brace, etc. 


Price, 35 cent ; $4.00 a year, New subscribers 
Leginning with November can get, through deal- 
€1» or the publishers, the twelve pumbers of the 
} Abt year, to the beginning of the War Series, 
au a year’s subscription, for #6.00 for the 
woe, The same numbers, bouid im two voi 
ures, with subscription, $7.50. 


Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
CHARMING HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
I 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “BUNT- 
LING BALL”? REVEALED. 


a Librarian or the Brooklyn Mercantile Library: 
‘Who wrote * the New King Arthur?’ Wiil you be su 
kind as to tell?’ 
Obliging & bli gher: 
"7 Suntlipg pall,’ 





“Certainly; the anther of 


abrarian: * And whe wrote that?” 
none yous er "ibe autnor of ‘The New 
King a 
The Fromecr frees, St, Paul, eays: *' The New King 


Arthur’ isa saure upon all renuMentulists in Ben- 
eraiand Lord ‘Leppyson mm particular ‘Lhe eaure 
#0es far in lastenug the authorship, of this book ana 
ite predecessor—“ihe Buniling Beil’—upon W. 5, 
Gilbert, the tun Leahy of the pecuhar Gilbertinian 
type o1 extravagance, 

frrice ot “buuwi « a or “King Arthur,” 81.50. 


A New Book by ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
“SWEET CICELY; 


or, Josiah Allen asa Politician.” 


Contai T 1 illustraticnus. To meet thedemand 
trom the. trade in aavenee, O01 publication, the 
seventh thousana haa to be putto press. 


The critics are receiving the book most kindly: 





e Little 


pot a 
onan n the land who can read this ‘tory with dry 


Stories in aeiee ‘for Holiday Time, 


By Epwarp guens WHEELIE. Tiestzation b 
WALTER 8a EE. 4to, cloth, nT 


hary Mapes Leave, Ea. bt. A says: “A 


A New Departure in 8. 8. Helps, 
Craft’s Pecket Lesson Notes, 


On the Jnternaticue) & 8. +} Re Lteecns for 1686. Edited 
by Rev. and Mrs. ¥18, lseued quarteriy. 
Ln.o, 6 pp. hg tone mied. iIntioa' 

rices: “ ‘ascacber & kawwcu," 45 sy we year. 
cle. 10F 181 quarter 6 esmple. holars’ Eai- 
tich,” let qiilter, bd per M3 omatat cte, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


10 and 12 Dey &t., New York. 





TIRYNS: 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryus. The Results of the Latest Ex- 


ti By Dr. HENRY SCHLIJEMAYN, author 
cava ODS. of “ Mycenm,” “ Ilios,” etc. The 
preface by Prof, F. Adler, and contributions by 
Dr. William Dérpfeld. With 188 wood-cuts, 24 
plates in chromo-lithography, 1 map, and 4 plans. 
1 vol., royal octavo, superbly bound, $10. 


“The best, most interesting and most important 
of Dr. Schliemann's works,” Hop. Eugene Schuyler. 
P Th “ 

Two Years in The Jungle, ‘ences ex 


A Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, aud Borneo, By WILuiam T. 
HorwaDay, 1 vol.,8vo, with maps and illustra- 
tions, #4, 


‘Since the visit of Me A A. Wellpee to he Malay 
Archipelago no such ED, dition has been 
made to the data of ~ 9 a ey as is embodied in 
this record of exact and ple o Gevenes in a sel- 
dow penetrated field." —Now York 


THE NEW ILLOSTRATRD 


Rudder Grange, By Frank R, STocKTON, 


Newly illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. One vol,, 12mo, $2. 


This edition of Mr. Stockton’s ‘famous book, 
pees for the holidays, contains nearly 100 new il oi 
tions by Mr. A. B. Frost, who admirably supple- 
ments the authors quaint humor by pictures which 
arein themselves intensely funny, No more attrac- 
tive book can be founa by holiday buyers. 


Bric-a-Brac Stories, Shon.” 


RISON, 
WALTER CRANE. 1 Vol, 12m0, 82. 


Few yopumes will qoomve a 
from childre 


Burton Har- 
Iliustrated by 


warmer welcor+ 
t is piaise enough for Mr. 


tories. 


stores D pan AWMHOTS, tonto vote, 
« tion,” 10 vols,, 
beautifully bound, gilt top. Ina box, 87.50. 

This five edition has been made nec essary by & 
repeatedly expressed demand for this standar 
lection of Ameryan short stories 1» a form sui 
for preservation on the library self cr for gifts. 


The Old Fashioned Fairy-Book, 20% ttcnnmow. 
With mary quaint illustrations by Miss Rosina 
Emmet. 1 vol., square Idmo, #2, 


sole 





Books For the Holidays. 


The Greek Islands, and Turkey afer the 


V By cue’ M, Fietp, D.D., 2uthoc of 
a. “Egypt to ‘Japan,” “Among the Holy 
Hills,” etc, 1 vol,,12mo, with maps and illuswa- 
tions, $1.50. 
Dr, Field's famous series of books of travels, which 
with the volume “From the Lakes cf Kil- 
larney to the Golden horn,” receives 
4 final and a particularly interesting aepee- 
The book is opportune since it eis ing pic- 
ture of that country about which the =. nips ee 


changes wb revolyes,and of the rapid and important 
anges which have been and a still ng on in 
reek Archipelago and Tur ey. The maps are 


w apecial importance and value, 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT, Illustrated 
by J. SrFerLe Davis, | vol,,.2mo, $1.50, 


“ A collection of thrilling stories of American his- 
tory which the book indelibly impresses cn the 
child's mind. " — Brooklyn Union. 


1 
Stuf ald Nousense, a... Piet wit bree 


Rhymes. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


“ Tanything more mirth provoking has ever been 
printed, we have not seen it.” —Art Amateur, 


The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, of 
Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 


Written and illustrated by Howarp PyYLEZ, 1 vol., 
quarto, clotb, 88. 


“Our ideal of a Christmas souvenir."— ‘ 
~ &, souvenir.”"—Harper’s 
By Grornce W 


The Creoles of Lonisiata. Ciae. tumor sé 


**The Grandissimes,” “ Old Creole Days," ete. I 
vol., quarto, richly illustrated, extra cloth, $8.50: 
fant gilt, in a box, @b, 


Vivid, discriminating, pictur ; - 
ble piece’ of literary werk,” » Boston Jou rnal, Tt 


The Boy's Library of Legend and Chivalry, 


Edited by Sipnry Lanier, and richly illustrated 
by Fredericks, Bensell, and Kappes, 

THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR, FHE BOY'S FRO- 
ISSART. KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES. 
THE BOY'S PERCY. 

Four vols., cloth, uniform binding, price, per set, 
#7. Sold separately, price, per vol., 82. 


American Boy's Bandy Book: or, What to 
DO and Howto Do It, 2%2.° ‘pean, Il. 





* lustrated by the au- 
thor. #2. 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt ot price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON’S, 143-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Itisabeau- 
tiful holi- 
day gift-book, cost- 
ig ing only 25 cents. 

Thereisa week's ¢ enjoymentinit. The bound 
volumes of the past year make capiial presents 
for those who do not take “St. Nicholas. 
For the little bits of ones, get “ Baby World,” 
with its 300 royally illustrated pages. For 
young and old, get “St. Nicholas Songs,”— 
200 songs by distinguished composers written 
to words from “St. Nicholas’? Ask your 
bookseller, or write for catalogue to 

The Century Co. 33 E East 17th St. N. Y 
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WORKS BY 


REV. W. HAY AITKEN, 


Mission Preacher, 
$1 PER VOLUME. 
AROUND THE CROSS. 


Some of the first principles of the doctrineof Cbrist. 
THE GLORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


A new volume of mission sermons, 


GOD’S EVERLASTING YEA. 


Divine provision tor human need, 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFEP 


Addrerres spc cially suited to Young Men, 


MISSION SERMONS. 


Series 1 


Twenty Sermons; Series :, Ei - 
mons; Series. 4, Kighteen Sermons. oereee Mp 
The preceding eeyen volumes contain Sermons 


chiefly of an kvonselietic charicter; the 
volumes will be icund hely tu) to the christen ieee 


THE HIGHWAY OF HOLINESS. 
Helps to the spiritual life, 


NEWNESS OF LIFE. 


A Series of Sermons and Addresses to Believers, 


** Cannot fas) io instinct, bed tin viete, to guerd,to 
eneourage, to search, and wry the heart of all who 





ey be attracted to ite burning peges.”—Lhe Ohris- 
THE SCHOOL OF GRACE. 
Expository Thoughts on 3 ites, ii, 1)--l4, New Edi- 


tion, Crown bvo, Ciotb, @Lt 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE sOuUL. 


lémo, §v cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2and 3 Bible House, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS: 


OUR PARISH CHURCH. A new vol- 
ume |of &rmens for Children. By the Rev. 8, 
BaRinG GouLp, imo, cloth, $1.05, net; by mail, 

$1.15, 


SELF-CONSECRATION; OR, THE 
GIFT OF ONE'S SELF TO GOD. From the 
French of the Appx Grov, Withan introduc- 
tion by the Rev. C. C. Grarron, #2mo,cloth, eo, 
net; by mail, 56c, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, in its 
Relation to Mankind and the Church, By the 
late ARCHDFACON WILBERFORCE, New edition, 
12mo, cloth. $2.50, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 


EUCHARIST. By the late AncapEAcon WILBER- 
yorce, New Edition. 12mo,cloth, §2.50. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 














6A, 8. BABNES & CO., Edncational Publishers, N. ¥. 


The Autocrat of the Nursery. 


By L. T. MEADE, with 40 illustrations from 
hriginal designs by PYM. Quarto, elegant- 
ly bound; cloth, full gilt side, $1.50. 

A unique and fascinating story. Itdeala 

with the pranks of a lot of spirited chil- 

dren, and no one is too old or too wise to en- 
joy reading it, Besides the fun, which is 
deliciously funny, there is a tender dignity 
of tone, which raises this record of frolica 
above the level of the rollicking ‘ Helen’s 

Babies.’ Nothing could be junnier, and yet 

nothing could be more sueet and tender, 

Buy it for your little ones, and then riad it 

for yourself. You will enjoy, even more 

than they do, the efforts of these fictiticus 
little children totry and do something very 
brave,.’’—N, Y. Critic, 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, N.Y 
New Illustrated Books. 
UNDINE. 


FovuqQueE's ppt cph dy LEGEND, 11. USTRATED IN 
jOLORS BY JULIUS Hor’ NER. 


Folio TA 10 illustrations, cloth, gilt, strictly net 
835.00. 


Only 250 of this book were printed in 
English for the knglish ad Anericun narketa, 
The Jew copies now remaininy may be seenin our 
Retail Department, 

THE DAY DREAM 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Besutifully illustrated, 
with the quaravings rinted on Pel wes decorated in 








a new style of monoc pom: which X dds greatly 2 
the ager of t weoa-cute, ‘Suarto 

cloth, 4.00: sme caif or 1 ethane 
13.00; Renaissa +H 4 ela 


“ The whole Ulustrative shill di ‘ed in it is - 
trated by the of the i deplaved it is do befall 
3 2, later work 0 ri Se se  nawever sumptuous, 

n artistic 8 bana+ome quartv,’ 
“The Ohristian U TTS 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


By Henry W. LONGYELLOW. Pico Wi pent witl, 


rs, Houghton, sian 3 ae original 
illustrations by the best 
extra gold stamping, gilt == a th allivatos, 
staine erlgee. very unique, ton bi Bains. 
om stamping, wed, round « r- 
ners, 61.75. 


“ The homely, familiar, and at times pathetic fa) cy 
of the American poet is foe ht out in aseri«> of 
os ana x. ae -) © iin aprenions. in — ory 

ie 0 


e cld 

New Eng a+) iife."—"The Cc ristian Union, 

HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. 
By the Rev. CoanLes WEsieEy, M.A, 
lustrations of mister to,” Gloth bey by Raphael me 
illo Lar ‘d Doles ¢ Sy 
gold stamping, i; @ ax oa stain 

eB, a0 ton bd x, embossed auld 
stamping, gilt edges, round corners, $). 75. 
sone OF THE MASTER'S LO 
‘RANCES KIDLEY Hivercar. Beautifully 
printed. with floral designs in colors. 8% ages, 
quarto, cloth, gilt dye, 62.50, 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL'S PO 
Jomplete in one vo ume y boar 
trations. Svo, cloth, beveled 
8vo, tree calf or moroceo, he Se 


JOHN HENRY BEM A 
vas ‘orm wit M MB eee dhe Hymne, " GOloth 


With fhe il- 


fall. ¢@ illne- 
6, ul page Bb.L0; 


1.38: cal i Ht) ia calf, paadeo, iY. 78: ak « ted 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. In Colors: 


THROCSS TPS MEADOWS. By ¥F. B. WeaTHenvy. 
ted by M. bk, Epwarps and Jonn ©. 
oad "printed ip 6 colors and monotints; 


“ Tinesehr er artinty in search of decorative subjects 
mobyect jects, wil quel. ‘pancis, and sim- 


ir 


ser eign of. 0 ao. else jor 
tides ‘the ¢ oo ed 9 pl sie these ‘i are ey “vfasetten, 
and gape oF {these are fult decorative suggestion ma 
—Art Amateur. 


THE WHITE SWANS, AND OTHER FAJRY TALES. 

By HANS ANDERSEN. Elegentiy L)usirated in 

colors and mopotinte ts ALICE 4 BAVERE. Ubieng 
quarto, stained edges, $2.50, 


“We haye never seep water-color drawin; 

successfully reproduced.”"— Boston cript, 

LITTLE _OBICKS ADD tines THICKS. By Ipa 
Wa author of ole BLHRIES, eto, 
Printed ‘in U colere. beats, 81.60. 

ANIMAL STORIJER. Claird New By Hannison 
g JER, Be pied in «cloie Ly Rémura kvaps, 
ua: 


more 


signer of TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. ii: 
page colosed ijlustratiops jn each volume, 6 vols. 
small qua iumin ted 


a 
in 17 coiors, Lut up ip box. 


CHILDREN'S VUICF#. A Bock of sim le uatrated 
set to music by for baT B. ADDISON. 
Ly Harngizt M. bexwertr. Frinte 
monotints. Quarto, 81,25. 


* "Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTION & CO., Publishers. 


31 West 23d Street, New York, 
The Long-Deferred Second Volume of 


Wolimann & Woermann’s 


History of Painting, 


covering the pericd of the Rensissance, is 


'm colts 





just publicled. thus completing the most 
thorough and exhaustive work on Paint- 
ing in any language. The new volume wil 
be uniform in size with the first volume, 
issued several years since. 
tavo, 684 pages, 290 illustrations, Cloth, 
gilt top, #12.50. Also fresh supplies of 


Vol. I, 7.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


755 Broadway, New York. 


Imperial oc- 





THEQEASICAL .BOOms!! 





MN, TIBEALS & &CNS, 124 Nasean St., N.Y, 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S 


Books for Holiday Presents. 
Uniform With the “Graphic Arts.” 
LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 

ton, author of “Etching and Etchers,” “ The 

Graphic Arts,” etc., etc. With about fifty ilus- 

trations. Columber 8vo, Price $35. Large paper 

copies, with proote of the illustrations, and bound 

in vellum, 870. 


“In complete artistic quality, no book illustration 
of the day equals them. ey are, as the preface as- 
eerte, at the high-water mark of what can be done in 
this vein.”—Nation, 

With 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
twelve plates and numerous vignettes. Imperial, 
4to, cloth; gilt, 87.50. 

ISIS AND THAMESIS., Hours on the River 
from Oxford to Henley. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. With twelve plates and numerous vignettes. 
Imperial, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 86. 

TENNYSON. The Collected Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, A new edition. Revised through- 
out by tbe suthor, Seven volumes, Globe 8vo, 
$12; each yOlume, $1.75. A epecial edition of the 
same, ov hand-made paper, and in special binding 
(sold in sets only), price, 824.0. 


* This edition fuiaiieovery condition that an intel- 
ligent book collector could demand, the paper, the 
type, the ink, being Ca perfect. ‘and perfect on 

count of their sim No Englis edition 
hitherto published wil compare with it.”—Ladepend- 


TENNYSON, In Memoriam, Golden Treas- 
ury Edition. Smal! foolecap, § vo, 1.25- 

TIRESIAS AND OTHER POEMS. Foolscap, 
Svo. In December. 

ARNOLD. Prose Works by Matthew Arnold. 
Seven volumes, Globe Svo, 810.50. 


POEMS by Matthew Arnold. Two volumes, 
Globe tvo, 84.50. 
PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. Nine 


volumes, 
KINGSLEY. 
Evereley edition. 


in paper box. 814. 
‘Lhe Novels of Charles Kingsley. 
Eleven volumes, Globe vo, 


ely. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of Charles Kingsley. 
Eversiey edition. Two volumes, Globe 8vo, $3.50, 
A new illustrated edition of * The Water Babies.” 
KiNGSLEY. * The Water Babies.” A Fairy 
Tale for a Land Baby. With 100 pictures by Linley 
Sambourne. Foolscap 4to, cloth, gilt, 84. 
A new trausiation of Don Quixote, the ingenious 


gentioman. 
DON QUIXOTE. By Miguel De Cervantes 
Saavedra. A Translation. With Introduction and 
Four volumes, vo, $14. 


Notes by John Ormaby. 


‘Enables the English reader to form some true 
idea of what Cervantes's «reat work really i 
Should certainly supersede all former ve raions ‘of 
*Don Quixote ' into English.”—Academy, 


BROWNING. Selections from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning. Firsc and second 
series, Two volumes. Globe svo, 

Aselection from the Foetical Works of Elizabeth 

Barret Browning. First and second series. Two vol- 

umes, Globe svo, $2.60. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


NEW YORK, 
And all booksellers, 


600,000 COPIES 


Of the GRaPHic alone, 


Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND ARNO FRANCE. 


NOW RHADY 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers, 
or THE 
illustrated London News, 
AND THE 
LONDON GRAPHIC, 
Containing beautiful Colored Plates and Engravings. 
PHKICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE. 
Ewmbodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and 
of pares excellence, $1.26 per copy, Of all news- 
de 

The demandin past years has been #0 great that 
these Christmas Numbers have been eagerly sought 
tor at Five Dollars per copy in New York iad Lon- 

on, 

The International News Company, 

29 and 31 Beckman Street, N. Y. 


_Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals, 


The Baby’s Journal. 


Designed and compiled by 8. Alice Bray. New 
edition, enlarged, Beautifully printed in color 


by L. Prang & Co. Oblong 12mo, bound in 
cloth, red edges, $2.00, 

A ene fy Ustle oblong book, consisting of eight or 
ten short lyrics, of whic’ 


babyhood and its ee 
yoae ie the “heme and as many full-page drawings in 
therewith, the « epecialty of the text being 
thatit 6 printed in 9 igh Durnie ink. with titles and 
initial letters in gold,and of the illustrations that 
they combine t L effects of both, against a back- 
ground of parple The drawings are exceedingly 
graceful, and the text tender and winsome. 


The book is certainly one of the most dainty 
of its kind, and will admirably serve to preserve 
a record of the little people, whose career it illus- 
trates with so many touches of fancy. 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th S8t., New York. 
Sent by mau, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


HENEVER you need a Book or any infor- 
mation about Books, call on or write to 

F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42d Street, New York, 
r. Grant's Store is & very pretty one, He 
flan a very large collection of Books in every de- 


partment of Literature, both in fine and in or- 
dinary bindings. He also keeps Stationery. 
His terms are always reasonable, and in many 
dingly low. He will please you, 

if you will only call upon or address him. 
An ~~ inspection of Mr Grant’s 
large and handsome stock of Books for 











the aelidaye is especially solicited. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


LAMIA. YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES. 


By Joun Keats. With Illustrative Designs by A Story. By Uncie Lawrence, Cabinet 4to. 
Will H. Low. A superb quarto, printed on plate Fully Iustrated. Uniform with “ Young Folks’ 
paper, 12x16 inches, and containing Forty Repro- Ideas" and “Young Folks’ Whys and Where- 
ductiens in Photogravure from Original Draw- fores.” Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


ings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $15.00. 7 

. ks" 
Blogantiy bound in Japancas atk, #3600. Every | whut cl Watatores! aad oui Rofkat tases 
effort has been put forth by the publishers to presen te im the form of a ptory a ay 4 —”* 
make this luxurious volume the finest art-book of | and slaming ah agreat deal of useful and inter- 
the year. exting informa’ 


“ As an art production and an example of book- 
maps aS at credit upon the work 4 = 
eat credit upon the publishers a 
. his best endeavors into the 
task of making the drawings he 
arily worthy, and will with 
drawings of our art."—The Art A 


“The  panpimootie will bring out for the holidays 


HORSE AND MAN. 


THEIR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND Duties. By 
the Rev. J.1G. Woop, M.A., author of “ Homes 
Without Hands,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, $2.b0. 


are extraordin- 
Nw very best figure 


one of ke over seen in this country. The abo 4 
It is the opinion of those who bave seen some of t tion in Few Gp ann ome pam 
proofs of drawings and specimens of the letter-pres® | ment of ho: , and will prove an excelleat hand- 
hat thie: book wi ill bethe most ~ cre, art book | book for all lovers of this noble animal. It aims to 


of the year."—T'he Art Interchange 
how his life can be prolonged as much as possible, 
THE HERMIT. and how he can be enabled to do the 1 maximum 
- amount of work during his lifetime. 
A‘Ballad. From Outver GoLpsMITH’s “VICAR OF 


WAKEFIELD,” Illustrated with Engravings from THE GOLDEN TREASURY CALENDAR. 


12 Full-paged Paintings by Walter Shirlaw anda 

number of smaller designs in the text, the whole An Elegant Design. By WiLL H. Low. Chromo- 
engraved on wood, by Fred. Juengling. 48 pages, lithographed in 22 Printings on cardboard 10x14 
Printed on plate paper, Uniform in size with the inches, With a Tablet containing appropriate 
from Palgrave’s ** Golden Treasury" 


Artiste’ Edition of “Gray's Elegy.” Hand ly Selecti 
for each day of the year. $1.00. 


bound in cloth, gilt edges. $3.00. Alligator, $3.50, 
Morocco, new style, 4.50, Tree calf,extra, $7.60. 
In preparing this series of pictures for the beauti- THROUGH SPAIN. 
ful and familiar ballard;from “The Vicar of Wake- A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Pen- 
field,” Mr. Shirlaw has aimed to make his work tell insula. By 8. P. Scorr. Profusely Illustrated, 
Smalid4to. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
and rough edges. $5.00. 


thestory of itself, as an accompaniment to, rather 
than a necessary part of, a poem whose popularity is 

Mr. Scott's feptanty with Spanish history, his 

iful scenery of this fascinat- 


#0 fully established wtthout such embellishment. 
fog ae, and close observation rd the present man- 








the painter, has rendered his designs with a degree 
of excellence that will place this work among the 
foremost achievements of wood engraving. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIG- 
TIoNARY. A New, Thoroughly Kevised and Great- 
ly Enlarged Edition. A Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary .of Biography and Mythology. Con- 
taining Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Various 
Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic My- 
thologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names “ 
in tha Different Languages;in which they Occur. inc’ ae of Enalign hand American types 
By Josgru Tuomas, M.D.,LL.D. In one Iwperi- | has before n achieved. The wit of the tory ie 
al 6vo Volume, containing 2560 pages and several considerable. It is the best interyationsl hovel hat 


either side has hitherto produced, 
thousand new names. Sheep, $12.00, Half Tur- | an American woman who really knows beth oon untriea, 
key, $15.00, Half Russia, $15.00. 


and who has shown that she possesses powers which 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Mr. Juengling, being in the fullest sympathy with 
ners an 


elegant eugrevings. combine to make *. ¥- one of raf 
most delig: 


ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Mies Fanny Courtenay Bayon. Contain- 
ing “ The Perfect Treasure,” and “On This Side,’ 
the whole forming a complete story. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, §1.25, 


ought to put herin the front rank of fiction. me The 
New York Tribune. 


By WM. Sueranp. Uniform with “Young Folk’ | AURORA. 
Plutarch "and “Josephus.” 8vo. With Lllustra- 
tions. Extra cloth, gilt. #250. A Novel. By Mary AGnes TINCKER, author of 


“ The Jewel in the Lotus,” etc, Illustrated. 
Extracloth. 81,25, 


“An admirable piece of literar ary and _ historical 1mo. 

work. It isnot merely a story told for the sake of 

gving amusement, at it shows the reasons of 
ome’s fallin a way that appeals toa aeeee — 

and atthe came Cape leaves & moral lesson. 

be wisely used connection with the Mls 

achool studies", “bntladelph Press. 





other parts are as beautiful as genuine w 
could make them.”—Hartford Courant. — “Paintin 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


115 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Christmas Buyers will find the following memorandum 
of service in making up their list of choice and valuable 


books for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


Tennyson’s Complete Poe ome. Tlius' wo gitticn with portrait and 24 full-page illustrations by 
celebrated artists. Engraved by George Unitorm in size and style with Cambridge Book of 
Poetry, Boyal Svo, cloth, gilt, 86,00; Seseen. ite y tree calf, $12.00. 

Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. Newand Revised Rdition. With Steel Portrait of Lon ., 
and We rull- -page Tilustrations by Church, Diclmas. Fredericks rena. Gifford, Murphy, Sc meieliow, 
others, Cloth, gilt edges, 85; tull morocco, gilt, $10; tree calf, gilt, 

Geerge Eliot’s Poems. Illustrated Ed., with 16 full- page ne ei ‘by Garrett, St. John H 
others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. $vo, cloth, ta wilt, 84,60; tull morocco, $9; tree calf : 

Red-Line Poets— Persian Leopard Edition. 20 vols., $3.(0 per vol. In new and elegant leath 
ing! #. round corne rs, padded 4 covers, each volume in «box. The neatest and most attractive line of po 
in ‘eather bindings ever put on the market at so low a price. 

Red-Letter Poems, By English men and yomen. Illustrated edition. % full-page illustratioris, syo, 

cloth, silt, 88.60; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


* One of the cheapest, handiest and in every way best of the numerous anthologies. As a compact, inex- 
pensive, popular handbook and work of English poetry, it is without a rival.”—N.Y. Examiner. 
Initials and Pseudonyms. A Dictionary of Literary Disguis rr edited by WILLIAM CUSHING. 8vo, 600 


cloth, @4; half morocco, * $7.50; half morocco, interleaved, cloth, i leaved, 87.60. © 
Initials and Pseudonymes and 7000 real names of authors, wit if; sloth, Interies ata. . ontalns 1 wo 
A Dictionary J Poetical Quotations. Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn 


Revised, corrected, 
cutorgee i 2 Tew tt of over 1,200 quotations. By ANNA L, WARD. Crown Svo, beveled boards, @24 te: 
interleave: edition, $3.50, 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herworts Dixon. A History of the Towerof London. 2 vols., )2mo, 47 
illustrations, $3.5u, 


The result of twenty years’ research and painstaking labor. Bringing the records of the Tower from the 
earliest legendary accounts down to the story of the last prisoners confined there, 


P o. p Whe Be Beca e Famons. By Saran K,. Bouton, Short bi hical sketches of Geo 
"Ch Horac her ard Faylor, Michael Faraday, General Sheri. wand other pesed peopl. ba 4 





numerous yok einy Iino, 8.60. 
Princes, Authors and Statemen of our Time. By James T. Freuvs, E. P, W , © i, 
RA x R, LOUISE CHANDLER Hourrox and others. Edited by James Panton. With 60 illustrations, 8vo, gas. 


L ite "Arthur's England. By Lapy CaLocoTr. With 9 illustrations, Elegantly printed and bound in red 
ge oth, we me, NY concise and easy language all the essential facts of English ietory for young people. 
mo, cloth, 


Little Arthur’s France. On the plan of Little Arthur's England, and bound in uniform style, 12mo, $1.25. 
Abbott’s American History. New Edition. 4 vols., $1.50 per vol ., 86,00 per set. 
Birchwood. By Jax. 12mo, $1,265. 

The initial volume of a new series by a writer of great promise, who has produced a work of unusual 
interest and value to young people. 


Also, by the same author, The Fitch Club. lumo, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


‘Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


8 @ magazine for 








R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


“WHITING'S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 















4 te 10 
er be 
Southern Bivouac, tirpaseedin ihebeuuty 
ILLUSTRATED lity of ies, wo. 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Send 90 cts. for Sai Copy or $2.0 
or Anpual Subscri 41.00 6 mo’s. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PZWSDEALERS 












= re Agents wanted. 
ne year, $i. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO,’S 


GIFT BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS. 


Edited py CuHaRLes Knicut. The new “Chandos 
Edition, ¢ in4 vols., each volume illustrated with 
a steel frontispiece of some noted writer. Bound 
in maroon cloth, lettered, gilt tops, boxed, 6 


Uniform with the above in size and price : 
HALF HOURS OF ENGLISH HISs- 
TORY. 


From the Roman Period to Queen Victoria. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
By Captain Magryat, R.N. With upwards of f Bixty 
N from 8 by KE. J. W 


A ~. Boy's Book, ‘by ‘the author of “ The Swan and 


her Crew.” 
PETER PENNILESS, GAME- 


KEEPER AND GENTLEMAN. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies. Crown 8vo, gilt, $2.(0. 
ON HONOUR’S ROLL. 


Tales of heroism in the Nineteenth Century. By L. 
VALENTINE. With original illustrations and at- 
tractive binding, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONLY 
GIRLS.” 
NEW ee. —LENA GRA- 


By Mrs, C. SeLBy LownpEs. In 12mo, cloth, cover 
stamped in anew and origina al design, and wit 
page ivustrations printed in tints by Edith Scan- 


AChoice Little Gift Book for Girls. [nm small 4to, 
cloth, gilt and gilt edges. Price, $1.50. 
SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS. 
By FLORENCE SCANNELL. Deine illustrated with 
24 Engravings in Tints, by Edith Scannell, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Daisy Plains, by the author of the 


**Wide, Wide World’’.......... mann oe 
A Tangled Web. A Tale. Horr. 
iscsi as hiicekscetcscacsancttan eabndbencets 1 50 


On the Cliffs. Suaw. 12mo....... 1 25 
Five Minutes too Late. Brovir. 

i iriscctaunrnsetnitiecatanieknin mais —e 
Among the Stars. GIBERNE....... 1 50 


Children’s Portion. Mactixop... 1 50 
White Bears’ Den. A. L. O.E... 1 00 
Robert Graham’s Promise....... 1 25 
Taken or Left. A Tale.............. 40 
Cassandra’s Casket. Marsua.t. 1 50 


The Little Library. 
The Hebrew Feasts. Gxxen...... 
Lafayette Avenue Church....... 
The Story of Hannah. Conx- 

TD icctn Kenesttcsandeteesncsatens damnhe eaninness 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes. 2 





1 

20 vols...... 6 50 
1 
1 


| secmnedbtnntewbeesese's: Oe 
Period of ho Reformation. 
RAE 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New Vork. 
*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


“# Send for our Holiday Catalogue, 


“ Truth is mighty and will prevail.” 
THE NEXT WORLD INTERVIEWED. 


BY MBS. 8, G. HORN, 
Author of “ Strange Visitors.” 
lvol. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.50. 


A most remarkable book—containing communica- 
tions from distinguished authors, statesmen, and 
celebrities—strikingly characteristic and worthy the 
notice of the literary and psychic student. 


Firat edition exhausted—second now ready! 
PECULIAR POEMS. 
BY COL, JOHN A, JOYCE, 
1 vol, 16mo, cloth, gilt and portraits, Price, $1. 
Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on receipt cf price. 
THOMAS R. KNOX & CO., Publishers, 
(Successors to James Miller.) 
813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Just Published. 


The Standard Operas. Their Plots, 
their Music, and their Composers. By 
George P. Upton. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“ ly iavaluable to the general reading public, 
It Baeecription not cgletoleen, and calculated to 
wreatly increase the intelligent enjoyment of music,” 
—Traveller, Boston. 


We Two Alone in Europe. By Mary 
L. Nims. With original illustrations. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. 

“The author has used her senses with an alertness 
typical of the intelligent American girl, and relates, in 
charming fashion, the incidents of her experience 
and the impressions made upon her mind, As the 
work of a bright American girl, the book is sure to 
command wide attention. »—Times, Troy. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln, By 
Hon. J. z= Arnold. Third Edition. 
Price, $2. 

“ Decidedly vo et and mostcom ete hfe $4 


ae temporary Review nD “The 
fite of iineoin hus f far published that is likely t 
live.’—Sun, New York. 
The Book Lover. By Prof. James 


Baldwin. Fourth Edition. Price, $1.25. 


“ Crowded with thought and valuable information. 
t isa practical answer to the question what 
ahall'l read. * "Gommercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


The Surgeon’s Stories. From the 
Swedish of Prof. Z. Topelius. and com- 
prising Times of Gustaf Adolf, Times of 
Battle and Rest, Times of Charles XI, 
Times of Frederick I, Times of Linne- 
eee and Times of Alchemy. Price, per 

l., $1.00; per set, #6 00. 

“The most important and certainly the most read- 
able series of foreign fiction that has been translated 
into English tor many years, "-New York Mail and 

‘xpress. “ For strong and pay pA scenes, dramatic 
power and effect, for novelty and enthusiastic inter- 
est, the stories sre mastery A—4 They ought to be 
read by every lover of fiction.”—Boston Globe. 


Biographies of Musicians. From 
the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, and em- 
bracing the lives of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Wagner and Liszt. With por- 
traits. Price, per vol., $1.00; per set, 
$5.00. 


“ This series is of importance to thorough musical 
culture,”—Globe, Boston, 


Music Study in Germany. By Miss 
Amy Fay. Eighth Edition. Price, $1.25. 


95 Thy are charming letters, | both in style and mat- 

ter,and the descriptions of Tausix, Kullak, Liszt, 

and Deppe, with each of whom Miss Fay studied, are 

done with all the delicacy of a sketcu by Meissonier.” 
Boston Globe. 





Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Cor. Wabash Ave.and Madison St. 
CHICAGO. 


THE STAR 


A Newspaper supporting the Principles 
ofa Democratic Administration. 








WILLIAM DORSHEIMER, 


Editor and Proprietor. 


Daily, Sunday,and Weekly Editions. 
THE WEEKLY STAR, 


A Sixteen-page Newspaper, issued every 
Wednesday. 


The ablest, brightest and muvat 
weekly published, 

The latest news down to the hour of going to 
prese, 

Original stories by distinguished American 
and foreign writers of fiction. 

Humor, Poetry, Market, Financial, nated 
tural and Household Departments, all under the 
direction of trained journalists,the ablest in their 
respective departments. Its sixteen pages will 
be found crowded with good things from begin- 
ning to end, 


The Daily Star, 


The Darzy Star contains all the news of the 
day in an attractive form, Its special corres- 
pondence by cable from London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and Dublin ia a commendable feature, 

At Washington, Albany, and other news cen- 
tera, the ablest correspondents, specially re- 
tained by Tue Star, furnish the latest news by 
Special wire to New York. 

Its literary features are unsurpassed, 

The Financial‘and Market Reviews are un- 
usually full and complete. 


interesting 
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Address, THE STAR, 
26 and 28 North William St..New York 





A SUPERB VOLUME. 
ETCHING. 


An outline of its technical processes and its his- 
tory, with some remarks on collections and 
collecting, By S.R. Kozrnier. Fally Illus- 
trated. 1Vol., large quarto, gilt top, price, 
$20,00 ; one-half morocco gilt, $30.00; full 
morocco gilt, $40.00. 

This volume is of special interest, as it is the firet 
connected history of etching ever written. It is 
very fully illustrated, containing no less than one 
hundred and twenty-five specimenr, thirty of which 
are etched plates by old and modern masters. The 
ninety-five examples in the text consist ot photo- 
typic reproductions of old etchings, illustrating the 
whole histury of the art, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century down to our own day, in Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, France, Spain, England and 
America, 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF COLO- 
RADO. 


From twenty-four original water-color sketches, 
drawn from Nature (with appropriate text), 
by Emma Homan Tuayer. The plates chromo- 
lithographed in the highest style of the art. 
Bound in extra cloth, full gilt, beveled 
boards. New style. Price, $7.50. 

* This magnificent work is in many respects the 
finest thing of the kind ever published, Itis printed 
throughoutin aclear type, on heavy paper, and the 
plates are perfect imitations of Whatman’'s water- 
color papers, and, in point of execution and delicacy 
of coivring, has probably never been equaled.”— 
Rocky Mountain Daily News. 


EDITION ‘DE LUXE OF THE 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With intro- 
duction by the Rev, Prof. Bonney, F. R. 8., 
and contributions by eminent authorities. 
Printed on Imperial 4to paper, with upward 
of 150 illustrations, including eight full-page 
engravings on India paper. Extra clotb, gilt 
top. Price, #10.00. 

Also a new edition now wont in quarto size, 
= cloth, full gilt. rice, $5.00 
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Books, sent free to any address on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 74] Broadway, N. Y. 
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Just Published : 


MY RELIGION. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOT. 
Translated by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
12me, Gilt tep, $1.25. 

This work, which has created something of a sen- 
sation in Europe, has alreaay been published in Ger- 
many, France, and England, but has been forbidden 
in Russia. 

It is an exposition ot the Christian life in relation 
to its social aspects and duties, apart from theologic- 
al teachings and human systems of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment; and, although we may regard with wonder 
the magnificent audacity of his exegetical specula- 
tions, we cavnot refuse to admire a faith so sincere 
so intense, and, in many respects, so elevating and so 
noble. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceiptof price. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 00., 
_13 ASTOR PLACE. NEW YORK. 

DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN. 
12mo, Cloth, with many illustrations, 
$1.50. 

**In hig story for young people, ‘Driven 
Back to Eden,’ EH. P.: Roe has shown that 
same happy tact, or genius rather, in writing 
Sor boys and girls, that he has for several 
years displayed in his fiction for the older 
portion of the world. The story will deeply 
interest the young readers, and will hardly 
give leas pleasure to the older members of the 
.'— Boston Home Journal. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 
Publishers, N. Y. 
NEW TABERNACLE SERMONS. 


PREACHED IN THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 
By REV. T, DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 
12mo, Handsomely Bound 1n Cloth, $1.00. 
CONTENTS: 
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greatest interest 
public at large. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
6 LY for 1886 will continue, as hereto- 

fore, to supply its readers with the re- 
sults of the latest investigation and the 
most valuable thought in the various de- 
partments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of 
science, which are of chief concern to spe- 
cialists, to the journals devoted to them, 
the MonTHLY deals with those more gen- 
eral and practical subjects which are of the 


achieved a foremost position, and is now 
the acknowledged organ of progressive sci- 
entific ideas in this country. 


and importance to the 
In this work it has 
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$5.00 per Annum; Single copy, 50 cents. 
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JUST READY. 


The Tnsuppressible Book. 


A reprint of the suppressed controversy be- 
tween Herbert Spencer and Frederick Harrison, 


THE NATURE AND REALITY OF 
RELIGION. 


With Comments by Gail Hamilton. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50, 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOASTORES. 


S. E. CASSINO & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 
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, find expression in the Periodical 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 
The Living A ort Sour large volumes a year, 
furnishes, J the ire vd Cand generally inaccessible 
mass of this literatures th the only com ilation that, woe 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the © 
VYLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is a 
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Religions Intelligence, 


A “MISSION” IN OLD TRINITY. 
A REMARKABLE SERIES OF MEETINGS. 








BANKERS, BROKERS AND BUSINESS MEN AT 
NOONDAY SERVICES, 





OVERFLOWING AND INTERESTED AUDIENCES. 





Mr. AITKEN, THE MISSIONER, AND HIS SERMON. 


*OLp” Tarmiry Cuurcu is the best known 
church in the country. Not only is it famous 
for ite historic character and for its great wealth 
(it is the most wealthy parish in America) 
but it is a landmark, and the stranger 
in New York does not deem his tonr of the 
city complete unless it includes a _ visit 
to “Old Trinity,” as it is called, with its 
tall spire, which, until recently, lifted itself 
above all other spires and towers in thecity. It 
is situated in the business part of the city, on 
Broadway, at the head of Wall Street, and is, 
therefore, the most convenient church down 
town for bankers and brokers and other busi- 
ness men, 

The announcement that noonday services 
would be daily held in Trinity Church caused 
reat amazement, and many were surprised to 
see men itinerating through the centers of com- 
merce udjacent, bearing notices of the services ; 
bat daily, just before noon, Old Trinity’s chimes 
pealed the invitation, which could be beard 
afar, ‘‘Come to the mission service!” Daily the 
congregations and the interest in the ser- 
vices increased, until the pews and seats in the 
central aisle and in the naves in the choir 
and in the chancel were crowded, while hun- 
dreda stood in the spaces between and in the 
corridor at the Broadway entrances. Since the 
church was built was it ever before thus crowded 
day after day, for 40 many days in succession? 
Did its walls ever before echo such a volume of 
soundas when the Lord’s Prayer ascended from 
so many united voices, and the hymn that pre- 
ceded the sermon was 60 harmoviously sung by 
the vast congregation? Among the multitudes 
present day after day were men prominent in 
business circles, inciuding leading merchants, 
bankers, brokers, insurance men, lawyers, mer- 
chants, clerks, and various clergymen from dis- 
tant cities. 

The noonday mission preacher, the Rey, Ww. 
Hay Aitken, M. A., attracted 40 many, not by 
preaching smooth things, but by depicting the 
true character of the money-idol, Mammon ; how 
he deceives his worshipers, by giving them 
riches having wings, and gold that sooner or 
later must surely perish. 

The Rev. W. Hay Aitken, M.A., President of 
the Church of England Parognial Mission So- 
ciety, the chief missioner at St. George’s 
Church, and at Trinity Church Noonday Mis- 
sion to Business Men, possesses oratorical gifts 
in an unusual degree. He adapts his rhetoric 
to the nature of his subjects, and, as the Gos- 
pel, appeals to intellect, heart and will; at timer, 
in the introduction of his sermon, he interprets 
his text like a cool philosopher, and in the, treat 
ment of its subject reasons as a skilled logician, 
and in its conclusion, appeals like a master in 
sacred rhetoric, His voice is rich, deep and 
flexible, and of unusual compass. He uses his 
vocal powers as a skillful organist the stops of 
his organ; and can increase the volume of his 
voice trom an almost inaudible whisper, until 
its increasing tones ring through the largest 
vhurch. When speaking words of consolation, 
his tone is pathetic; when he warns, it is com- 
manding; when he beseeches, it 1s full of 
pathos; and as there is harmony between his 
emotional tones and what he utters, his words 
do not point in one direction and his tones di- 
rectly opposite, When he occasionally pauses, 
all is as still asif no One breathed; and dur- 
ing some sermons the writer has heard him 
preach as if assured that the trump of jadg- 
ment would instantly sound, The audiences 
could not have hstened with more devout and 
absorbed attention. Under the power of a 
touching appeal, heads droop, sighs escape, 
fears start, and imploring looks say; O, Lord, 
have mercy upon me!” And when describing the 
love of God revealed in His Son, wears are uricd, 
sadness departs, and faces beam with brightness. 

Mr. Aitken was born in Liverpool, Kugland, 
in 1841, Hus father, the Rev. Kobert Aitken, 
was an earnest clergyman, who did a great deal 
of evangelistic work, especially in Wesleyan 

chapels in the early part of his life, laboring 
subsequently ia London and in Cornwail, Wiul- 
ham Henry Aitken took his degree from Oxford, 
in 1859, and entered immediately upon evangel- 
wtic service. In fact he made an evangelistic 
tour in Scotland prior to his graduation. He 
was curate of St. Jude’s in Islington until 1870, 
He took part.in the Twelve Days’ London Mis- 
sion in 1869, and his services as a missioner have 
been in great demand ever since, In 187] he be- 
came the incumbent of Christ Church, Eyerton, 
which is ip the midst of a very dense popula- 
tion, He was very much interested in the 
Moody and Bankey meetings in Liverpool, and 
eoptinned them after theeyangelists lett He left 


his church in Everton in 1875, and has not 
had a pastoral charge since. He is superintend- 
ent of the Church of England Parochial 
Mission Society, and is a most successful mis- 
sioner. He resides in Bedford, England. We 
give herewith one of Mr. Aitken’s sermons in 
Trinity Church. Owing to the crowded state of 
the church, our reporter was able to hear very 
imperfectly, We therefore give it in an abridged 
form, 
WHAT MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING? 

Yesterday we considered the question ‘Is life 
worth living?” We came to the conclusion that 

a man is no better off, but worse off, unless the 
future produces its proper training for the 
present, The hope of a life hereafter is not 
merely a distant subject to be speculated about, 
but it is a fact to exert an incomparable influ- 
ence on the present. That hereafter can only 
be won by a preparation for it. These are our 
school days. 

We came to the conclusion yesterday that 
life was not worth living: First, if a man, 
instead of being trained for glory was 
trained for dishonor and shame. Next, we 
concluded that life was not worth living 
if, allowing the existence of a hereafter, our 
present aspirations and desires of a higher 
class remained unsatistied. Third, life is not 
worth living when society is not better for it. 

Life can surely not be described as worth liv- 
ing if it concludes in despair and disappoint- 
ment. 

Then what is necessary in order to make life 
worth living? How are we to form some idea of 
a life worth living? I require some definite 
purpose, I feel that Iwas born for higher 
things. Life contains a great deal of care, la- 
bor, annoyance, and unpleasantness, 

Now, the first requirement is that there shall 
be some definite object before me worthy of the 
dignity of my nature. Open up to me a pros- 
pect of hope, and 1 feel at once that there 18 
something worth living for. To hear some peo- 
ple speak, you would suppose that the hope of 
eternal life might well be compared to the Sun- 
day-school prize offered to a good boy. That is 
the way some thoughtful people speak of re- 
wards and punishments, 

Virtue is the health of our physical system, 
and vice the disease, It seems to me worthy of 
man that we should put the question: What is 
the end? 

On what shall we fix our attention? On po- 
litical success? Iam speaking to some in this 
congregation occupying prominent positions in 
political life. Have you found satisfaction, or 
worry and care and excitement? If you have 
given that life to God, then you have already 
begun to tind satisfaction ; but, if you have lived 
for self, the thing you have lived for is passing 
from you; and now as you look back, how 
much have you failed of real, substantial satis- 
faction ? . 

Think about our great statesman at home in 
his seventy-fifth year, If thatman had nothing 
beyond to look forward to, as I have good rea- 
son to believe that he has, should we not regard 
him at this moment as an object of public com- 
miseration—in extreme old age, subjected to 
the most violent political struggle,of his tife, 
with the possibility of failure. 

There comes a time when even a Gladstonc 
has to be laid upon the shelf and left bebin', 
There was a time when the name of Lord JoLu 
Russell was on everybody’s lips. 

Your own peculiar institutions afford one of 
the most striking illustrations, To-day a man 
of distinction occupies the White House; to- 
morrow he retires. Whether this is seemly or 
not, you can judge better than I. If this is po- 
litical satisfaction, then satisfaction is a very 
poor thing. Where shall we seek for satisfac- 
tion? In the worship of the almighty dollar? 
Atone of my services in London, one man said 
toanother; ‘Well, suppose we admit that money 
cannot buy happiness; anyhow, it buys a very 
good substitute.” 

I fancy that is the idea a good many men have, 

Do you like a substitute? In these days men 
are very skillful in the manufacture of dia- 
monds, Would you, New York millionaires, like 
to take your wives out in manufactured jewelry 
when you have got the money at your banker’s 
to buy the real thing? 

If you are skeptical as to the existence of real 
happiness there may be some sense in it ; but, if 
the thing 1s possible, why spend your money in 
buying an excellent substitute when you can so 
easily get the real thing? 

Look where you will, the same question stares 
you in the face, Your soul demands the perma- 
nent, The demand is there, and the satisfaction 
of the demand you seek for on earth in vain. 

Tanswer then that, for a life to be worth living, 
thore must be; 

In the first place, security for the permanent. 
None of us give much labor tu'that known to be 
temporary. 

The scene painter who goes down to one of 
your theaters to get ready for the Christmas 
masquerades surely will not spend any greut 
amount of labor on those scenic illustrations, 
We are ail familiar with the story of the Jtalian 





painter who, when he was asked why he spentsn 


much labor on the product of his brush, ex- 
claimed: “Sir, I am painting for eternity.” 

What a contrast between that and the man 
who goos down with a whitewash brush, and 
produces theatrical effects with a few strokes, 
What isthe difference? Why, just this: One is 
working only for time, and the other is painting 
what he considers to be for eternity. 

The Italian painter was probably wrong. I 
dare say that painting of his has long since 
passed out of existence. Atthe same time the 
idea was a splendid one and sufficiently illus- 
trates the idea I want to press home upon you; 
and it is this: It is worth while taking pains 
about the permanent. It is not worth while 
giving ourselves much trouble about the pass- 
ing. We shall get through this life somehow 
or otber. Some of us will go throush in slip- 
pers, and some of us barefooted. [ut we will 
scramble through in sorae way. All this fine 
thought about the golden age, and the develop- 
ment of species, and the improv’ mnt of our 
social condition, is rubbish unle?- it shall lead 
up to something permanent. 

We want, first, permanence, and, second, 
satisfaction, 

IfI have found im my own experience that 
which leads up to satisfaction, so that I know 
where to go when each fresh want arises, then 
Iam ready to anticipate the highest blessed- 
ness of the heavenly world. But if the thing I 
live for and love has failed to supply me even 
s0 muchas with the clew to satisfaction, then 
what have I gained? If any of you have found 
that gold can satisfy you, then live for gold, 
But you have not; you know you have not, 
You will not tell us that you have. The richest 
men are not the happiest men. The most suc- 
cessful men are not the men who have resped 
the largest harvests of life. I will take you to 
many an obscure home where, with frugal diet, 
there is yet a deeper satisfaction than you, with 
all your wealth, can know anything about, Mere 
acquisition of earthly riches is not congruous 
with our nature, and therefore, cannot bring 
peace. 

A friend of mine was coming home from Aus- 
tralia when the ship took fire. He escaped in 
a small boat, with some of the crew, while the 
rest took refuge in a larger one. Into the 
larger boat were cast a number of cases of 
bacon. By some strange accident into the 
sm-lier boat were put a large number of cases of 
solid gold, by way of ballast. But more were put 
in than ought to have been put in. Night drew 
on, The probability was that by morning the 
boats would have lost sight of each other. Those 

n the smaller boat looked over their stock of 
v.ovisions. To their horror they found they 
nad a great many cases of gold, but very few 
cases of bacon. 

My friend said he never should forget the 
moment when two lusty sailors lifted up a case 
of solid bullion, and shonted out across the water, 
to those who were in the other boat: **Ten 
thousand pounds for one case of bacon.” 

What do you think of that for a market trans- 
action? 

The gold was not congruous to their wants, 
and the bacon was. 

The bacon meant life and preservation ; the 
gold starvation. 

Even so, the profit that comes in this world, 
being not congruous to thy spiritual nature, can 
no more satisfy thee than gold those hungry 
men ; and, therefore, 1f thou desirest anything 
like satisfaction, thou must litt thine eyes higher, 
to where God says, *‘I am the Bread of Life. 
He that: ometh to me shall never bunger, and 
he that -clieveth on me shall never thirst.” 

I hav ; spoken of permanence and satisfaction. 
Now, let me for a moment speak of utility. I 
am surrounded by my fellow-men, and on each 
of those with whom I am brought in contact I 
have an influence for good or evil, 

Think of the possibility of leading such a com- 
mercial life that other men shall be eonstrained 
to say: ‘I believe So-and-sv. You can see it in 
the way he trausacts business that that man’s 
word is his bond.” 

What elvo is wanted to make my life really 


useful? Acquisition. That is the great idea of 
trade ; but when I say acquisition, I will tell you 
what { mean by it. I mean such acquisition as 
shall really render it possible for us to be perma- 
nently wealthy. The acquisition of that which 
I cannot keep seems to me no very solid form of 
wealth. To surround ourselves with all sorts of 
material objects is what we call wealth; but is 
it really so? As years pass away, sorrows in- 
crease, and the loss 1s everywhere. Is it possi- 
ble to live on to a hoary old age with a con- 
sciousness of continuous acquisition? Thank 
God, it is possible for a man so to live that he 
feels that each year brings him something, in- 
stead of taking something away from him. It 
is possible for a man to know that he is a richer 
man as each New Year’s day comes round, than 
he was on the New Year’s day before, 

Then, I will leave my last thought with you. 

To make life worth living, we want progress ; 
not stagnation ; not growing old ina rut. Not 
going down to the trai at the same time day 
after day, finding myself in the office, making 
a few hundred dollars, then goin tomy dinner, 
and then going home to my bed ; and then ris- 
ing up in the morning, and going down to my 
oftice, and round and round, and round and 
round, apd round and round, We want some- 
thing better. We can have it. Progress. The 
wbility to break the chains of e and soar 





into a purer region, My Brothers, one thing 
s8 needin) for all; and that one thing is progress, 





THE “MISSION” IN OTHER EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHES. 





A FULL ACCOUNT. 





BY THE REV. J, W, BONHAM, MISSIONER. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PAROCHICAL MISSIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A NUMBER of the Bishops and clergy of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States have 
long desired that some of her clergy devote 
themselves to Evangelistic work. From time 
to time committees have been appointed to re- 
port to “the next General Convention” the de- 
sirableness of an order of Evange'ists, freed 
from parochial cares and duties, to itinerate 
among the ‘feeble parishes,’’ and also visit 
Zion’s waste places, Fearing that their services 
might result in religious excitement, and be fol- 
lowed by a speedy reaction, and that “revival 
services might interfere with the conservative 
and quiet ways’’ of the Episcopal Church, the 
matter has been deferred from one General 
Convention to another, and no canon authoriz~ 
ing the appointment of an “‘order of Evangel 
ists’ has yet been adopted. 

But, as individual Bishops have the power tu 
appoint clergymen to do Evangelistic work, 
some resolved to do so. Deeply moved by the 
fact that there are multitudes whom the Church 
has failed to reach, the earnest Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York, said: ‘‘Not a word shall my 
lips utter in disparagement of religious revivals, 
Till there is more thought for things unseen in 
those uncounted dwellings around us, which 
have no veneration, no prayer, no sacrament, 
no advent and no God, we can ill afford to de- 
spise any honest attempt to waken the dead to 
life.” 

The writer, at one time the rector of the 
Bishop’s Church, Philadelphia, and later, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Peoria, having, during a visit 
abroad, witnessed the church life incited by 
Parochial Missions in the Church of England, 
after his return, declined invitations to settle 
again as Rector, and resolved, by God’s aid, tu 
‘do the work of an Evangelist.” By invitation 
from Bishop Huntingdon, he visited Centra) 
New York, and, during the session of the Con 
vocation in Christ Church, Oswego, at a special 
service he was set apart by the Bishop to labor 
as an Evangelist, and appointed the Diocesan 
Missioner of Central New York. During the en- 
suing year he held a number of missions, 
preached nearly three hundred times; and the 
Bishop stated ina circular his satisfaction at 
the results of the missions, and that dreaded 
unhealthy excitement, as testified by clergy and 
laity, where the missions had been held, had 
nowhere appeared. 

The Bishop desired his missioner to continue 
his labors; but,as he needed a little rest, he de- 
sired to cross the ocean to be present at ‘the 
London pre-Lent Mission.”” With ‘letters com- 
mendatory ”’ from the Bishops of Central New 
York and Illinois, ‘tothe archbishops and 
clergy of the Church of England,” to afford 
him facilities to study its different phases, he 
was cordially received. He returned as speed- 
ily as practicable, and, to awaken an inter- 
est in Parochial Missions on this side of the 
ocean, visited twenty or more dioceses, In the 
Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul, Chicago, 
Ill.; the Cathedral in Davenport, Ia.; Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal; St. James’s Cathe 
dral, Toronto; St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 

Ont., and in various large and small churches 
in Canada and the United States, he delivered 
lectures on the ‘Great Revival in the Church 
of England.” He also held missions in a num- 
ber of parishes in the United States and Can- 
ada when desired by bishops or rectors to do 
so. At a twelve days’ mission in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, the bishop, dean, and 
Canon Baldwin took active part. In view of the 
increasing interest in one Mr. Bonham com- 
menced in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York, it was continued for thirty days; 
and soon after its close, Bishop Potter confirmed 
a class numbering one hundred and six, who 
had been carefully instructed by the rector. 

Soon afterward, the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford 
arrived from England, and held successful 
services in the same church, and in the Gospel 
Tent, and in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Harlem. He also conducted a number of mis- 
sions in the United States and in Canada; and 
his labors as a missioner were pre-eminently 
blessed. ‘Ihe Rev. P. B. Morgan did a good 
work in Central New York, and held most sat- 
isfactory missions in Indianapolis and other 
places. The Rev. J. Cross, D. D., ‘the old 
man eloquent,” also held missions in Illinois 
and other places. But while the interest in this 

mode of church work was increasing, it re 
ceived a check. The Rev. P. B. Morgan, while 
traveling alone, became discouraged, and a¢- 
cepted the rectorship of a church in Cincinnati. 
The Rev. W. 8. Rainsford was induced to be- 
come the first assistant of Dean Grazette, rector 
of St, James’s Cathedral, Toronto. There being 
no fund to support missioners, the Rey. on 
Cross was driven again to become the rector 
a parish. The Rev. Mr. Huntingden, of the 
Diocese of Long Island, after having held some 
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missions, became rector of a parish, and soon 
afterward departed this life. Rev. E. John- 
son. who had held successsful missions, also 
took a parish. And as the awakened interest 
in missions seemed to be waning, some rectors 
said ‘‘It is useless to attempt to hold them; for 
they accord not with the genius of the Church 
in this latitude.”’ 

Through the scarcity of missioners, and the 
lack of a fund to support them, the mission 
fiame began to burn dimly; but God did not 
suffer it to be extinguished. About two years 
since a few earnest clergymen were moved to 
prepare for a mission in New York City, on a 
Jarger scale than had been heretofore at- 
tempted Bishop H. C, Potter issued a circu- 
lar inviting the clergy to assemble and con- 
sider whether it would be desirable and ex- 
pedient, and appointed a committee to make 
suitable preparation, and to invite eminent 
English missioners to ‘‘come over and help 
us.’? Some accepted the invitation, but others 
could not come. Among the latter are 
Canon Bell, ani the earnest son of Bishop 
Wilberforce, of England, the Rev. Canon 
Wilberforce, the great orator of the Church 
Temperance Society, W © preaches and lec- 
tures as if inspired; but, prostrated through 
incessant labors, he was obliged to stay at 
bome. The Church of England Missioners, 
who are taking part in the ‘*‘ Advent Mission,”’ 
are the Rev.W. Hay Aitkeu, M. A; the Rev. J. 
Stephens ; the Rev. E. Walpole,of London; the 
Rev. F. Pigou, Vicar of Halifax; the 
Rey. M. Ransford, of London; the Rey. 
Mr. Hartley; the Rev. I. M. Thompson, of 
Canada; the Very Rev. H. M. Hart, Dean 
of the Cathedral, Denver, Col. The Rey. 
Messrs. Courtney, Campbell, Fair and Graf- 
ton, formerly clergymen of the Church of 
England are also included among the mis- 
sioners. Some have questioned the propriety 
of imvorting foreign clergymen to conduct the 
mission services; but the clergy who are co- 
operating with them candidly confess that 
they have already derived personal spiritual 
benefits. 

During the last week in October, five of the 
Episcopal churches in Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
open daily, and services held ‘‘ to keep up and 
deepen ’’ the interest excited by the visit of 
Messrs Moody and Sankey last spring, and to 
use special means to allure the unsaved to the 
services. A report of the daily services by an 
Episcopal clergymen, published in a church 
paper, Nov. 11th, says: ‘‘It is ungracious to 
criticise, even in the most friendly spirit, work 
of this kind; and yet it is only by recognizing 
what we fail to do, as well as what we ac- 
complish, that we are able to find the way to 
real success in the end. Our parish clergy 
are not missioners, and it was curious to ob- 
serve how their habitual methods led them, 
without exception, to preach. The task of 
the trained missioner is not easily acquired by 
the parish clergyman. And yet it seems that 
there should he something out of the usual 
course of parish teaching’ to reach the care- 
less multitude.” 

THE SPECIAL KEASONS FOR THE MISSION, 

As given by the committee appointed by the 
Kt. Rev. H. C. Potter,D.D., in a printed circular, 
they are: is 

(1.) A large class of well-to-do and retined 
people, who have ceased to be, or never have 
been, church-gvers, 

(2.) Formal commuvicants, 

(3.) The irreligion of the young men of our 
well-to-do families. 

(4.) The evils in the life of men and women 
in fashionable society. 

(5.) The teeble recognition ou the part of 
inasters and mistresses of the need of church 
attendance by their servants, resulting largely 
from a want of care for the spiritual welfare of 
servants. 

(6.) The evils of class churches. 

(7.) The evils which come from the instabil- 
ity of church connection. 

(8.) The lack of opportunity for private 
prayer, consequent upon the condition of our 
tenement and boarding-houses, and the fact 
that few churches are constantly open. 

(9.) The want of definite, positive instruction 
in religious duties, and in what practical Chris- 
tian living consists. 

(10.) The lack of personal spiritual ministry 
to the rich, 

(11.) The drain upon the minds, souls, and 
bodies of two classes; (a) of those who give 
themselves up to the demands of society life ; 
-(0) of those laden down with too much work— 
unfitting both classes for a healthful Christian 
life. Amoug the causes of this drain we specify 
late hours; the stores open late Saturday 
nights; no Saturday half-holidays, 

(12.) The religious deprivation suffered by 
the large and rapid'y increasing portion of the 
population called to labor at night, in connec- 
tion with the homeless and the vicious classes 
abroad under cover of darkness, 

(18.) The wrongs inflicted by employers on 
their employés, 

(14.) The lust of wealth issuing in the mani- 
fold evils of unscrupulous competition ; over-~ 


work, under-pay, scamped work and mutual 


enmity and discontent between employer and 
employe. 

(15.) The immorality and irreligion caused by 
the unrighteous denial to a large and increasing 
class of one day’s rest in seven. 

(16.) The prevalence of the sins of intemperance 
and impurity. 

(17.) The special religious difticulties caused 
by the constant flow of immigrants. 

(18.) The hindrances to the growth of the 
Christian life caused by our luxuriousness and 
selfishness. 

(19.) The ostentatious display by church- 
goers of all classes. 

(20.) The want of public spirit, bearing upon 
both Church andState. ‘The specific object of 
the Advent Mission was set forth in a circular 
to the clergy, by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D. 


THE MISSION’S COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM, 


For the benefit of various classes, five or six 
specific services were appointed for Sundays 
and as many for week days, including celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, addresses to 
communicants, to Christian workers, to men 
only, to women only, to boys only, to parents, 
to Sunday-school children, to employers and to 
employés ; also services for intercessory prayers. 


PREPARATORY DEVOTIONAL SERVICE, 


On Friday morning, Nov. 27th, the mission- 
ers and clergy convened in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. In the chancel, with the Rev. 
Parker Morgan, were Bishops Potter, Bedell, 
Tuttle, and Elliott, who read different parts of 
the ante-Commupion Service. In the intro- 
duction of the address by the Rt. Rev. H. ©. 
Potter, D.D., he said: ‘We have met, thet, if 
we can but touch the hem of Christ’s garment, 
we shall be strengthened and qualified for the 
work before us.” He spake cordial words of 
hearty welcome to the clergy from the mother 
Church of England for their presence and co- 
operation ; acknowledged the kindly presence 
of the bishops and clergy from other dioceses 
to aid in the work of the Mission; gratefully 
recognized the faithtulness of the clergy who 
had associated themselves to prepare for its 
services; and believed that, as a reward for 
their devotion, God would greatly bless their 
respective parishes. The Bishop then set forth, 
first, that the work of the mission is entirely 
on the line of the Church’s essential prineiples 
of life and work, as outlined in the services for 
Advent, which the Mission is to fill up and fill 
out; and showed (a) that the Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel for the Sunday preceding Advent 
Sunday are io full harmony with its spirit; and 
(b) that the small quantity of the loaves and 
fishes to feed the multitude, as described in the 
Gospel, teach us our own insufficiency to do 
the great work of the mission without the di- 
vine blessing. He next answered the ques- 
tion, How shall we take up this work, and how 
carry it on? and aliuded (a) to the difference in 
the social circumstances and conditien of the 
people in England from those in America, 
where are no fixed classes; () that, while 
strong feelings have a place in the human 
heart, as God’s work in Nature is generally 
a quiet work, a quiet religious work is desirable ; 
(c) in the Word of God we have a pattern of the 
mode in which the work of the mission should 
be undertaken, as illustrated in St. Paul’s mis- 
sion to the Jews at Antioch, and to the Gentiles 
at Athens; (d) that the solemn truths set forth 
by the Model Missioner, as described in Acts 
xiii and xvii, and which he made so prominent 
during the mission should be emphasized ; and 
as spiritual life must begin in the conscience, 
that many may be added to the church, the 
solemn, specified topics in the two discourses of 
St. Paul should be the models of the missioner’s 
themes to benefit the souls of men, and for 
efficient mission work. The Bishop then cau- 
tioned the clergy, (a) not to expect too much 
froma mode of Church work in which they have 
had but little experience; and, at the close of 
the mission, should they not see the extensive 
results expected, not to be discouraged; for it 
is but the beginning of a large and constant 
endeavor to lift up our own life out of the old 
customs of routine, and again and again to use 
the same methods to awaken men who are 
asleep ; and (b) they must not, on the other hand, 
expect too little, and the greatness of the work 
should not discourage them, The Bishop ex- 
pressed his grateful appreciation of the interest 
in the mission throughout the land; and of the 
sympathy throughout the Church of Christ, of 
which our own is but a small part. He was 
assured of this in numerous letters he had re- 
ceived from ministers of other Christian bodies ; 
and alluded to one of them, in the upper part of 
this city, who had invited his congregation to 
attend the mission services; and he was grate- 
ful that in all our land Christians are praying 
that God’s blessing may rest upon the mission. 
And, as the ange} hosts above are doing the 
work of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
the Bishop closed by exhorting the missioners, 
rectors and helpers to remember that, always 
and everywhere, the Enthroned One is with us, 


hearts, transform us for the work we have to 
do for the souls of men, and lead us on to vic- 
tory. After the Bishop’s touching and impres- 
sive address, of which the foregoing is but an 
imperfect outline, the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered to the bishops, missioners, and 
large number of rectors who were present, and 
the whole scene was one of great solemnity. 


RECEPTION OF MISSIONERS AND A ‘* QUIET HOUR,”’ 


In accord with a custom of the Church of 
England on the eve of a Mission, in Calvary 
Church, St, George’s Church, Church of the 
Moly Trinity, Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Church of St, Mary the Virgin, and in several 
other churches, on Saturday evening at 8 o’clock 
large congregations assembled for the reception 
of their missioners. Surprise has been ex- 
pressed ‘‘that on the ove of such solemn ser- 
vices, a reception should be given!” But itin 
no respect resembles ‘‘a church sociable,” where 
refreshments are served ; for it is the public in- 
troduction of the missioner to the congregation. 
The service at the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
at the introduction of the Rev. F. Pigou, D.D., 
will illustrate the nature of the reception of 
missioners at the other churches. After the 
singing of a hymn, the Rev. Parker Morgan, in 
touching tone and words, introduced to the 
very large congregation, their missioner, whose 
Gospel instruction they were oxpected to receive. 
**The Quiet Hour” was occupied by the mis- 
sioner delivering a calm sermon on the Saviour’s 
transfiguration. After an exposition of the de- 
sign of this manifestation of his duty, he 
specified the work which communicants should 
undertake to help the missiou, and the blessings 
they should expect through it, stated that 
“there isagreat difference between hysteria and 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and that the 
mission is not designed to excite the emotions, 
but to deepen their spiritual life. Atall mission 
services excitement is discouraged; for the 
emotion incited by the Holy Spirit does not be 
have itself unseemly. Dr. Pigou isa fine mu- 
sician, and, when a hymn was announced, he 
stepped from the chancel, took his seat at the 
instrument near its front, played the tuns, and 
led the singing. After another season of silent 
prayer he pronounced the benediction. 

On the same ovening a religious mass-meet- 
ing for working p2ople only was held in Olaren- 
don Hall, 13th Street. Non-church goers were 
especially invited; but persons who attend 
church regularly, or occasionally, were not ex- 
cluded. The services were conducted by the 
minister of St. Mark’s Memorial Chapel, and 
consisted of the singing of familiar hymns and 
tunes from ‘‘ Gospel Hymns No, I,” an address 
by the Rev. E. J. Johnson, based on the woman 
who touched the fringe of the Saviour’s Orient- 
al garment, and whose faith in Christ’s power 
saved her, The Rev. Dr. Kramer delivered an 
address at the same service, 

THE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE MISSION, 


Rectors for several months had made diligent 
use of human means in preparing for the misaion ; 
and had offered earnest prayer that the Holy 
Ghost would prepare the hearts of the people to 
receive the Gospel of God's grace, and to apply its 
#reat benefits, and also to qualify the misrioners 
to promote his glory. On the first Sunday in 
Advent, both entered the respective churches 
in which the mission was to be commenced, 
with mingling emotions of humble dependence 
on Almighty God, a measure of holy anxiety, 
and trustful expectation. The appropriate 
prayers for the day were read with unusually 
solemn emphasis, The | , Epistle and Gos- 
pel gave the key-note of the sermons. The 
chants and hymns inspired. The sermons 
through the intellect moved the heart. And, in 
receiving the Holy Communion, many felt, as 
never before, the Lord indeed is in his Holy 
Temple. 

THE SERVICES IN CALVARY CHURCH, 


In the chancel, with the cector, the Rev. Dr. 
Satterlee, were one of his assistants and the 
Right Rev. Dr. Sullivan, Bishop of Algoma, 
Canada, also Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, and Bishop 
Elliott, of Texas, the two missioners. The ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop Elliott, based on 
the text: ‘‘ This Gospel shall be preached in all 
the world as a witness unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come,” St, Matt. xxiv, 41. Thein- 
troduction set forth that there was never an Ad- 
vent season in which the Gospel had been as 
widely preached as at the presont time; very 
soon it: will have been proclaimed in all the 
world, Then, the end of the present order of 
things, at the Epiphany of the Saviour, will con- 
summate the hope of his waiting servants, and 
also answer the agnostic scoffer’s question: 
‘* Where is the promise of his coming?” Allud- 
ing to the moral condition of the city of New 
York, the preacher asked: ‘‘Is not the Advent 
mission needed?” Not many years ago, s num- 
ber who had been killed during a riot in this city, 
_were carried from Calvary Church for burial. 

Throughout our country the execrative and 
negative cry of the lawless, ‘‘ No God!” is now 
ascending with increasing volume of defiant 
tone ;and a similar irruption on a larger scale 








and the Leader of this little host; and urged 





them to pray that he may. make his bome in ous 


has only been kept back by the  testi- 
mony of the Sevioqr’s witnesses, The 


body of the sermon was specially ad- 

dressed to the congregation before him,-whom 

he placed on trial, held God’s law before them, 

recited commandment after commandment, and 

at the close of each, in solemn tone, inquired : 

“Have you kept it? If not you have not the 
evidence that Christ is yours.” He set forth 
that those who came to church with the head 
seething with the business of the world are not 
sanctifying a seventh portion of their time to 
the service of God; and asked those who had 
been baptized: “*Do you come to the Holy Ta- 
ble, and obey the Lord’s command, Do this 
in remembrance of me?” If you have kept 
God's commandments, you have the assurance 
that Obrist is yours. The Bishop, in closing, 

referred to the Saviour giving the young man 
who told him he had kept all the command- 
ments, something to do for the welfare of his 
fellow men, and urged the Christians who were 
present to witness for Christ by inviting their 
unsaved friends and others to come to the mis- 
sion, that they may be moved to accept him as 
their Saviour, keep his commandments, and 
when the end to which the text refers shall 
come, be welcomed unto his everlasting king- 
dom. 

In the afternoon a service for the Sunday- 
school children was held, and another service 
for men only. Inthe evening the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Tuttle. 

Large congregations attended the different 
services, and the Rev. Dr. Satterlee, who had 
labored so zealously preparing for the Advent 
Mission, was much encouraged. 


THE MISSION IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY. 


The people connected with this church are not 

strangers to mission services; for, a few years 
ago, a mission commenced therein, to last but a 
week, by reason of the increasing interest was 
continued during four weeks; and was then 

ended only by the rectors and missioners be- 
ing too worn longer to continue ite arduous 
but pleasant services, Shortly after the mission 
was closed one hundred and six persons, who 
had been carefully instructed by the rector, were 
confirmed by Bishop Potter. Mr. K. Mackenzie, 
who took active part as a lay worker at the mis- 
sion, has since been ordained presbyter, and is 
now the efficient and esteemed assistant of the 
present rector, the Rev. W. B, Watkins, D.D., 
who, so far as practicable, has conducted again 
and again a series of evangelistic services, He 
is to be congratulated for having secured the 
services of an eminent and successful missioner, 
the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, M.A., with whom 
the writer became acquainted at a general mis- 
sion held at Luton, Bedfordshire, in England, 
and who is now the vicar of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Lambeth, London. In addition to 
the staff of mission clergy, who are free from 
parochial duties, and devote their whole time in 
doing the work of evangelists, a number of the 
rectors and vicars of parishes, occasionally con- 
duct missions in different parts of England, and 
their curates take charge of all parochial duties 
during their absence, Through such an arrange- 
ment, the vicar of the Church of the Holy Trini- 
ty, Lambeth, London, was enabled to cross the 
ocean to conduct the mission in the church in 
New York bearing the same name, The subject 
of his sermon Sunday morning was the won- 
drous transformation of character and of pros- 
pects through relationship to Obrist, based on 
the text: *‘ Therefore, if any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away ; behold all things are become new.”’ 
Il. Cor. v, 17. The preacher said: “I am not 
astonished that most men do not care for the re- 
ligion of the day, that rationalists and skeptics 
abound. If such a religion was the all I knew, 

I myself would give it up.” He set forth that 
the sort of religion that sinks deep into the 
heart, and changes the character, not frequently 
seen, put into the colorless species of religion 
in the head, crystallizes into belief of defi- 
nite expectation, He did not believe in a re- 
ligion which depended on excitement for it 

existence ; and if he could not touch the hearts 
of the people by the truths he designed to pre- 
sent, without imaginative flights or oratorical 
exciting expedients, and by plain argument and 
biblical and common-sense facts, then his mis- 
sion here would be a failure. The statements 
of the Bible are emphatic, and in sermons 
should not be too critically analyzed, but ut- 
tered as inspired truths. Creatures, he said, 
must be measured by their divine works; and 
the preacher must live up to bis preaching; 
for, while he may preach like an angel, if he is 
not a good man, he is inspired by the Devil 
rather than God. Creatures must be measured 
by their divine works; and if any man is in 
Christ Jesus, he is a new creature, This truth 
he intended to amplify in other sermons upon 
the subject during the week, but asked, Who 

can say, “I sball see the end of this week of 
prayer?” With the rapidity with which the 
Vice-President was stricken down by paralysis, 
any one of us may be taken from this world. 
Happy is he or she who is assured of & new 
creatureship in Christ! Are you one of them? 
There is s home above for you; is it yours 
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The missioner in the afternoon made an address 
to men only, which was of a solemn and beart- 
searching character. He preached another ser- 
mon in the evening. and the congregation, aa in 
the morning, filled the capacious church. 


THE MISSION IN ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH. 

At eight e’clock a.m. the Holy Communion 
was celebrated. At the eleven o’clock service, 
the rector, W. 8. Rainsford, read the Morning 
Prayer, and the Rev. W. Hay Aitken preached 
the #rmon. His text was, Isaiah vi, 3-5. In 
bis descriptive in'roduction be vividly depicted 
the vision of the Hely Jehovab, Lord of the 
celestial hosta; bow ‘he prophet was overpow- 
ered more by bis spotless holiness than by bis 
majestic greatness: that his own sinfulnese iv 
comparison therewith, caused bim to cry, in 
wailing tone: * Woe is me, for I am aman of 
unelean lips”; apd that he recovered from the 
shock through the seraph who touched his lipr, 
and the voice of the Holv One: ‘1 have forgiven 
thy iniquity!” The pr: acher then showed that 
map, who is not awed bv greatnes#, nor repelled 
by surpassing wisdom, nor t rrified by the vis- 
ible evidences of omnipotent power which incite 
his admiration, is afraid of the presence of the 
thrice Holv God, through a consciousness of bis 
own sinfulness; and next amplified the truth 
that a regeneration, recreation, or birth from 
above is essential to enable man to bear bis 
presence; for, except & man be born again, be 
cannot even see the Kingdom of Heaven; and 
only the pure in heart shall see God, The #r- 
mon was closed by a description of the great 
salvation God's love provided, the plenteous 
red+mption in Christ, the only Saviour, to re- 
cover mankind from the ruin caused by sin; 
and a most earnest appeal to the unsaved to ac- 
cept from God io Christ the pardon of all sin, 
and d liv-rance from siv’s dominion, and the 
provid d power of the Holy Ghost to sanctify 
them, body and spiri’, and make them mect to 
dwell in God’s presence forever and ewr, In 
the afternoon wrvices were held for Bunday- 
school children, conducted by the Rev. James 
St)phens: also a service for men only, con- 
ducted by the Rev, W. Hay Aitken, At the 
evening service Mr. Sankey was present, and 
sang two hymns. The congregation was very 
large; the body of the church and the galleries 
were filled ; also the chancel steps on each side 
of the pulpit, and a number had to stand at 
the entrance to the aisles, 

At the Mission Service in the evening, the Rev. 
Lindsay Parker, one of the staff of St. George’s 
ParishClergy, led the responsive liturgical service, 
and Missioner Aitken preached the sermon, based 
on Rev, i, 5-7. The sermon was oratorically in- 
teresting, but in character very solemn, The 
following brief quotation will serve as a speci- 
men: ‘If, to-night, when you are saying the 
Lord’s Praver, Christ should suddenly appear, 
saying, ‘Cease your prayer! My Kingdom shall 
come this night. All my enemies shall be 
crushed and perish’; could you say: * Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus’? Would you not ask for 
more time? Yet you imagine that, without 
being a true Christian, you can say the Lord’ 
Prayer!” After the Benediction had been pro- 
nounced by the Rt. Rev. E. Sullivan, D.D. 
Bishop of Algoma, an after-meeting waa held 
and several bundred of the large congregation 
remained. The firat Sunday in Adven: will be 
a memorable day to the multitude of people who 
attended the solemn services, 


THE MISSION IN THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE 
VIRGIN, 

The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, being 
higher in the ecclesiastical scale than any of 
the other churches spoken of, the rector, agsist- 
ant clergy. and two missioners have a paternal 
prefix to their names, The rector is ** Father” 
Brown, 

The missioners are Father Betts, of St. Louis, 
and Father Larabee, of Chicago, The fathers, 
however, are not old mep, but comperatively 
young men, fullof zeal, devo'ion and visor. The 
several services on Sunday kept all unusually 
avtive, and the congr gatiuns were unusually 
large. At the moroing service Father Betts 
preached concerning “the beginning of all 
things.” Jus* before the service commenced in 
the evening, Father Larabee came to the chan- 
cel rail toexplain what some one had requested 
—viz., the difference between the particular and 
the general judgment. In a distinct voice he 
stated that the parricular judgment takes place 
at death, and the general judyment at Christ's 
return to summon all before him. The first ig 
brought to view in the drscription of Lazarus, 
wko was carried by angels to a place of 
bliss, and the rich man toa place of misery. 
This cannot refer to the last judgment; for the 
rich mao had five brethren alive upon the earth, 
The anticipation of each was a foretaste of 
what will be consummated when Cbrist wiil av- 
trounce award and penaitv at the end of all 
things. He chen left the chancel. Father Betts 
then entered, and (a) off-red a prayer for bim- 
self, (b) said the “ Veni Creator,” in unison with 
the peopl, (c) said a few collects and announced 
snother byron, which, with the congregation, 
he fervertiy rang. At missions in churches 
termed ** Ritualistic,” as the evening service is 





more especially for preaching the Gospel, the 
candles on the altar, the large one each side on 
the chancel step, and the seven pendent lamps 
suspended to the beam above, which is a large 
cross, were not lighted; and, in compari- 
son with the body of the church, the 
chancel was not bright. At the close 
of the hymn, Father Betts entered the pulpit, 
and announced as his text: ** The end of these 
things is death.” Rom, vi, 21. He said that at 
the begivning of the Church year he had 
preached respecting the beginning of all things. 
which, by the law of association, suggested the 
end of all things. Ashe began to preach, bis 
s riking appearance and earnest manner caused 
persons not familiar with “ritualistic services ” 
to forget that his surplice was short, bis cas- 
sock long, and the costly and beautiful altar, 
which, with all other temporal things, must 
sooner or later come to an end, The sermon 
vividly depicted how whatever is beautiful, as 
soon as it begins to live begins to die. The 
variegated colors of flowers fade, and their per- 
fume departs ; and death breathes decay on all 
things earthly. He then showed that death 
becom: # more revolting the higher we asvend in 
the scale of creation, and described death’s grad- 
ual work on man, graduaily and silently dim- 
ming the brightest eye, wiping the bloom from 
the cheek, weakening the muscles until the 
strongest limbs tremble, prostrating the body on 
a bed of vickness, weakening the nerves so that 
the slightest sound gives pain, and paralyzing 
the tongue so that it cannot speak in a whisper ; 
tillat length the physician says: ‘‘ It will be 
useless for me to come again.” Next he de- 
scribed the awful loneliness of a person dying, 
who is without Christ and witbout hope, uutil 
the emotion he had stirred in his bearers found 
rehef in silent, trickling tears. As if the 
preacher could no longer control his own 
8 irred feelings, he suddenly paused, and an- 
uounced the hymn commencing, 

“I need Thee every hour, most gracious Lord!” 
To a familiar tune in the * Sanky Hymnal,” 
clergy and congregation fervently sang each 
verse ; and, between each, with increasing and 
imploring tone, the chorus : 

“T need Thee, oh! I need Thee, 
Every hour I need Tnee !” 
The preacher then described the happiness of 
the believer's soul that, at the moment of death, 
passes into the embrace of Jesus; and, in con- 
trast, the awful condition of a soul dead in 
trespasses, 

The conclusion of the sermon was intensely 
practical and fearless, ‘‘I see,” said the preach- 
er, “handsome men and women who spend 
hours before their mirrors, shamefully painting 
their faces; you must die, and go where are 
no looking glasses, and the eyes that gazed at 
forbidden objects be destroyed and worms crawl 
through their sockets. To die is to bid ‘good 
by’ to whatever is eartbly, and be launched 
into eternity! Is it not wise to think of our de- 
parture?” How long have I to live? is a ques- 
tion that has come down to us from all ages, 
which God does not answer. Instead of asking, 
Shall I die this year, this month, this day or this 
night? it ia more important to ask, What kind 
of death shall I die? Shall I die after a lingering 
illness, or, suddenly, on the railway, or upon the 
ocean? Shall I die a culprit on the scaffold, or 
amongst strangers, or at home with beloved 
ones? Shall I die in the presence of God's min- 
ister, who pointed me to the Saviour and admin- 
istered to me bis Holy Sacraments? After the 
preacher closed his solemn and impressive ser- 
mon, he announced the hymn 

“There is a fountain filled with blood”; 
and between each verse was sung the chorus: 
**I do believe, I will believe, 
That Jesus died for me,” etc, 

The missioner, having removed his surplice, 
atrired in his cassock, gave ‘the Instruction ” 
while walking up and down the central aisle, 
urging the unsaved to seek at once the only rem- 
edy left for escape from eternal hopelessness, 
the salvation offered by Jesus Cnrist, 

THE SPECIFIC GIFTS OF THE MISSION PREACHERS, 

The miseioners resemble musicians of an or- 
chestra, each having a different instrument, yet 
contributing to its harmony. Ali are character- 
ized by different degrees of excellence, Some 
of them are talented rectors of cburcher in the 
United States and in Canada, and have the abil- 
ity to become eminent missioners, Others have 
had a larger and longer experience. No two of 
them are alike as preachers, and each 1s marked 
by his own oratorical specialty. The sermons of 
all ingica’e how fully they realize thata mode of 
sermonizivg appropria‘e and efficient for gener- 
ationsof men now buried, would be powerless 
to move tne intensely active and impatient gen- 
eration now living ; tbat they must keep up with 
the times in respect toiucreasing knowl -dge and 
also adopt the best ‘modes of imparting it. 
Definiteness of aim, and adaptation to different 
classes of saints and sinners, characterized the 
sermons of tue missioners, To the regenerate 
they preachyd sermons of growth in grace, but 


‘to the unregenerate, who have no grace, to come 


at once to Obrist for life. As the intellect 
alone is frigid and emotionless, and emotion 












without the intellect like a rudderless steamship, 
and both, without the will, are imbecile, they 
adapted their preaching to man’s triune moral 
nature, and spoke with firm cunviction. 

Bishop Elliot and Tuttle, the missioners at 
Calvary Church, the Rev. D. Fair, missioner at 
the Church of the Reconciliation; the Rev. Dr. 
Courtney, missioner at the Church of the Holy 
Communion ; the Rev. Dr. Buon, missioner at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist; and 
missioners at several other churches, are well 
known in America as men specially gifted. We 
wil), therefore, speak more fully of those who 
came from abroad to the Advent Mission, 

Tbe Rev. Francis Pigou, D.D., the Vicar of 
Halifax, and one of Queen Victoria’s chaplains, 
is eminently adap ed to the people who attended 
the mission services in the Church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest, Fifth Avenue, and who were glad to see 
and hear a missioner who had preached before 
the Queen of England, other members of the 
Royal family and to members of Parliament. 
He is now fifty-four years of age, of medium 
hight, and bis head and features are indica'ive 
of moral and intellectual power. As an orator, 
his voice is not strong, but persuasive; his 
tones are generally subdued, his inflections pure- 
ly English, and bis manner is decided, He utters 
his sentences deliberately ; his stirred emotion is 
under control; and some of bis sermons re- 
sembled paternal advice, given with decision, 
combined with tenderness, 

The Very Kev. Dean Hart, missioner at Cal- 
vary Chapel, appears to be about forty-five years 
of age, and has an active temperament. He is 
a-man of mental and executive ability, has 
great influence over young men, and can map- 
age a school of lively boys as a kind general 
controls bis army. His oratorical powers are 
of the reasoning and persuasive order: his 
voice is musical, his delivery rapid, and when 
limited by time, he embodies much solid thought 
in a very few sentences. His disposition is 
cheerful, and with friends he is witty; but he 
does not talk nonsense in the name of the Lord. 
nor emit scintillations of his wit in his holy 
fanctuary. 

The Rev. R. B. Ransford, of London, England, 
one of the missioners of the combined 
mission of Zion Church and the Church 
of the Incarnation, Madison Avenue, is 
most suitable for congregations who eschew both 
oratorical thunder and also vocal laudanum. 
His voice is sonorous, having a good vocal 
range, and is ip no sense monotonous. In utter- 
ing succerrive sentences, he ascends and descends 
the musical scale, and occasionally utters a sen- 
tence with a grinding emphasis, but in an in- 
stant his tone is again musical and sometimes 
plaintive. Emphetie words in the divisions of 
his sermon are followed by several synonyms, 
the succeeding sentence uttered with a meas- 
ured cadence, and he trills words with the 
letter Ras if he were not a native Englishman. 
With a good degree of earnestness he com- 
mences his sermon, but it is not climacteric, and 
the same degree marks its conclusion; but his 
sincerity, faithfulness, and persuasiveness arrest 
and hold the attention of his hearers. As the 
writer was leaving the Church of the Incarna- 
sion, he heard one gentleman quietly say to an- 
other: ‘‘ The missioner preached very plainly ; 
but in his sermon there was nothing sensa- 
tional,” 

The Rev. E, Walpole Warren, of London, mis- 
sioner at the Church of the Holy Trinity, ap- 
pears to be about fifty vears of age, has iron- 
gray hair and whiskers, an active temperament, 
and is fullof vigor. In the orbit of missioners he 
18, in a good sense, eccentric ; and his sermons, 
and their delivery accord with his own mental 
and perronal individnality. He commences his 
sermon on a high key-note, uses the head tones 
of voice throughout, emphasiz-s the more im- 
portant parts by increase of volume on the same 
pitch ; and, though his voice is not heavy, i: has 
the power of a far-reaching soprano, and it 
gradually becomes musical in the ears of his 
spell-bound hearers. His sermons are not ac- 
cording to models in works on Sacred Rhetoric, 
and are characterized by what may be termed 
a kaleidoscopic variety of rhetorical com- 
binations, embracing lucid exposition, vivid 
illustration, convincing argument, striking 
anecdote, scathing denunciation, earnest 
warning, and plaintive, heart-touching ap- 
peal, He has fearless moral courage, and 
prefers at times to hurt the feelings of his 
nearers to avuid endangering their souls’ eternal 
welfare, [¢ the singing drags, he says: ** Please 
to siog half as fast again!" When about to pro- 
pounce the B-nediction, he requested the people, 
immediately afterward quickiy but quictly to 
leave the church, and not hold enother after- 
meeting conversing, to allow the adyveraary to 
snatch away the seed of truth, but to return to 
their homes with a prayerful frame of mind, 
and prepare for their home above. When a 
person asked a gentleman connected with the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, ** What kind of a 
missioner have you?” he received the answer: 
**An excellent one, one who is a genius.” 

The Rev. Fathers Betts and Larabee, Mission- 
ers atthe Church of St. Mary the Virgin, are 
young men who give promise of great useful- 
ness as missioners, Father Larabee, of Chica- 





0, has a clear intellect and a good voice; and, 
like Father Brown, the Rector, a beaming face 
and suavity of manner. Fatber Betts, from St. 
Louis, has a tall and dignified body, a well- 
shaped head, a very marked profile, and pos- 
sesses oratorical power for an efficient missioner. 
His voice is rich and deep and musical; his 
gestures few and graceful; and his general 
manner solemn and very reverential. He 
possesses a good degree of logical, poetical, de- 
scriptive and svmpathetic power. His argu- 
ments are conv'ncing, his illustrations pictorial, 
and his exhortations move the heart. With 
great plainness of speech he depicts the short- 
comings of Christians, and implores them to 
ascend bigher and still higher up the ladder of 
the means of grace tothe heavenly altitudes, and 
through a consecrated life, live on earth 
the life of Heaven. With fervent faith- 
fulness he warns the impenitent of 
their guilt and danger; beseeches them at ovce 
to break away from their sins and accept 
Christ as their Almighty Saviour; by bavtism 
have the outward sign of the inward grace ; in the 
rite of confirmation, publicly confess bim ; and 
at the Holy Communion receive soul nutriment 
and the assurance of pardon and heirship of 
his kingdom. 

The Rev. James Stephens, one of the staff of 
the Church of England Parochial Mission 
Society, one of the Missioners at St. George’s 
Church, possesses special aptitude for moving 
Christians to live the higher life, and also to 
interest and greatly benefit young people and 
Sunday-school children. His facial expression 
is pleasing ; his voice not strong, but musical, 
its general tone conversational, and, when ad- 
dressing young children, his style is colloquial. 
He is author of a number of the hymns in his 
‘Children’s Sunday school Hymnal” ; and some 
of bis published prose productions have had a 
wide circulation. A sketch of the Rev. W. H. 
Aitken will be found on a preceding page. 


THE KARLY CELEBRATIONS OF THE HOLY COMMU- 
NION. 

An unusual number of persons could not be 
expected at the celebration at 8 o’clock A.M, 
Yet the missioners and rectors were cheered by 
the number who made it convenient to be pres- 
ent. The communion service vividly reminded 
the communicants that Christ’s voluntary offer- 
ing of himself in their behalf made a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice for all their eins, 
and the consecrated bread and wine to all who 
duly received the holy symbols were an assur- 
ance of his favor and goodness, and their beir- 
ship of bis everlasting kingdom; and as many 
who had cherished doubts concerning their ac- 
ceptance by God at the holy table, their doubts 
departed, as in the case of the mother of the 
Wesleys, and the Rev. Dr. Adam Clark, who, 
while partaking of the holy communion, for the 
first time, felt conscious of their peace with God 
through Jesus Christ. In the brief addresses at 
the early celebrations, the importance and bene- 
fits of this sacrament were set forth by the clergy 
who made them, with different degrees of em- 
phasis. And at this consecration service of the 
Episcopal Church, many, doubtless, resolved to 
reconsecrate themselves to Christ and his ser- 
vice, and through presenting body and soul to be 
a living sacrifice unto God, will be filled with his 
grace and heavenly benediction. 

MORNING SERVICES FOR PROMOTION OF GROWTH 
IN GRACE, 


Domestic and commercial duties would pot 
permit all to attend who desired to be present. 
The attendance at the daily morning services in 
churches in the vicinity of “ persons of leisure” 
greatly cheered the missioners and rectors. The 
addresses that followed the short liturgical ser- 
vices were designed to impress Christians, con- 
cerning their great spiritual privileges, and to 
induce them to no longer mope and groan and 
complain at the bottom of Zion’s bill; but, by 
Divine aid, to ascend to the summit, enjoy soul 
sunshine, obtain Pisgah views of the glories 
awaiting them, receive foretastes of the rest of 
Paradise, and live on earth the life of Heaven, 

They were assured that this spiritual exalta- 
tion was not to be attained by exclusively seek- 
ing blessings for themselves, and that they must 
also labor for the welfare of othors, by imitat- 
ing the Saviour, whose feet walked on errands 
of mercy, his hands dispensing blessings, his 
lips uttering benedictions, and who found 
his meat and drink in doing the Father's 
will. Mr. Betts, one of the missioners at St. Mary 
the Virgin, at one of the daily services, said * 
‘‘It is a mistake for any one to imagine that 
New York is not, toa great extent, a religious 
community. New faces are seen at all the ser- 
vices, and the large congregations are an assur- 
ance that the mission has taken hold of the pub- 
lic mind and heart.” 


MISSION SERVICES. FOR CHILDREN. 


The services for children in Calvary Church, 
and the addresses of the Mission Bishops, and 
those held in Calvary Chapel, delivered by the 
Very Rev. Missioner Hart, to Sunday-school 
childrev, and his address to young boys alone, 
and also the addresses of the missioners in other 
churches, were generally of an interesting and 
solemn character, urging the children to avoid 
sin in every form. The size of the congress 
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tions was regulated by the locality of the 
church+s in which missions were held, and 
was varied in character. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION IN 8T. MARK’S MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 


The missioners were the Rev. R. Newton,D.D., 
of Philadelpbia, Pa., and his son, the Rev. Wil- 
berforce Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass. Each is 
eminent as a preacher to the young; and their 
interesting sermons have benefitted adults. 
Tbe father’s numerous volumes of sermons to 
children have beea translated into various lan- 
guages, and interested the young folks of dis- 
tant lands. He is now advanced in years, but 
is ** the old man eloquent,” full of fervor ; and, 
speaking from a warm heart, he makes cold hearts 
feel. At the commencement of the children’s 
mission on Sunday evening, Nov. 29th, the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. E. G. Remington, 
of open-air-service celebrity. His theme was, 
“the perils of youth im large cities”; and he 
deeply interested the large delegation of chil- 
dren who were present from St. Mark’s Parish 
and Mission Sunday-schools, and a large num- 
ber of adults. All the seats in the body 
of the chapel and in the gallery were 
filled ; and many persons stood during the en- 
tire service. An overflow meeting of over two 
hundred children was held in the day school 
room, and conducted by Wm. King, Esq., the 
Superintendent, and Mr. Ford, the Superintend- 
ent of St. Mark’s parish school. It was ascer- 
tained that a large proportion of the children 
present had hitherto been under no religious 
influence. To reach many of this class who live 
in the vicinity of Tompkins Square and Avenue 
Ais the design of this mission to children, 
and the prospect of its accomplishment is en- 
couraging. The services during the week have 
also been well attended. 

After the liturgical service, the hearty sing- 
ing by the children and adults who filled every 
seat, and the chancel steps, the patriarch chil- 
dren’s preacher, Dr. R. Newton, entered the pul- 
pit, announced his text, and then inquired: 
*“*Whatis it?” The children answered: ‘ At 
last, it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder!” In mellow tones he stated that the 
serpent’s bite is deadly ; but, while serpents are 
to be found only in certain countries, the ser- 
pent of intemperance abounds everywhere ; and 
announced as his subject, “The Inspired 

Warning against Intemperance” ; and showed, 
first, that the sting of this serpent is a costly 
sting. When he had illustrated this truth, he 
asked the children questions; and their ready 
answers showed that what he had told them 
they understood. They all then stood up and 
sung a verse of an appropriate hymn. The 
preacher then showed that the sting of the 
serpent of intemperance is an injurious sting; 
and related a striking illustration and catechised 
the children on this point, After another verse 
had been sung, he announced the third division 
of his sermon—viz., ‘The sting of intemper- 
ance is a disgraceful sting.” gave examples, and 
again questioned the children, and received their 
ready answers ; and thus he kept all wide awake 
and deeply impressed. Dr. Newton, like Canon 
Liddon, of St. Paul’s Church, London, had his 
manuscript before him, but, like him, did not 
use the reading tone. 

The Rev. Wilberforce Newton, and the Rev. 
Biockhulst Morgan, conducted the services, 
at the overflow meeting held in the day school 
room. All the seats were occupied, and a 
number of children sat on the edges of the 
platform. The Rev. W. Newton’s address was 
based on the instability of Reuben; and he 
gave three reasons sbowing why instability 
prevents success: first, the unstable has no 
standard or pattern to go by ; second, an un- 
stable person cannot be trusted ; and, third 
an unstable person has no power of endurance’ 
Each division was graphically illustrated, and 
striking examples cited. Respecting the last 
division he showed that the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his army, and General Grant and his 
soldiers, gained their victories, under the most 
discouraging circumstances, through standing 
firm. He described an unstable minister who 
left one parish because the butter to be had 
was nat good ; another, because the water had 
too much lime in it; another, because the re- 
gion was malarious; another because Captain 
Crook worried him ; and, after he had taken 
his sixth pastorate he saw there was a Captain 
Crook in every congregation, and it would be 
useless to make avy more changes, he must get 
along with Captain Crook as best he could. 
During the whole address, the eyes of the 
children sparkled with brightness. The speak- 
er’s beaming face and sparkling eyes reminded 
the writer of the advice given by the president 
of a Methodist Conference, who, in an address 
to several young men who had just been or- 
dained, said: ‘Young gentlemen! In your 
pulpit and pastoral ministrations, never 
wear an expression of countenance that would 
drive all the good nature out of a person for a 
twelvemonth just to take a look at you!” 
The children also looked joyful, and as 
if just going to “a Christmas Festival 
The Rev. Brockhulst Morgan, who for five 
years arduously labored as Minister of 8 





Mark’s Mission Chapel, and daily watched the 
gradual erection of the present Memorial 
Chapel, and who has a talent for greatly inter- 
esting children, also delivered a lively address, 
and so did Mr. Ford, the superintendent of St. 
Mark’s Parish Sunday School. And the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, the present minister of the chapel, 
is much encouraged by the interest awakened 
through the mission to the children, 


THE MISSION FOR CHILDREN IN 8ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH. 


In one of the sermons preached to the large 
number who were present, by Missioner Ste- 
phens, and based on the text. ‘* The little foxes 
spoil the vines,” he pictorially described grown 
foxes entering an orients] vineyard, stealing 
the ripened bunches of grapes within reach, and 
then hurrying away ; and then showed how the 
little foxes remained to play as well as to 
steal the grapes; and; by nibbling at the 
branches, not only destroyed the bark, but 
broke them ; which cut off the general ci:cula- 
tion of the sap from the roots, through the 
vives, and thus destroyed them. 


THE CHARACTER OF MASTER LITTLE FOX. 


The preacher asked the children to describe 
him, and they answered : *‘ The little fox is sly !” 
** The little fox is a thief!” ‘The little fox is a 
destroyer!” He then showed that little foxes 
could enter vineyards through holes too small 
for Mr. Large Fox to pass through, and com- 
pared their depredations to the marring of family 
peace through the little sins of children, which 
often grow into great sins as the years roll on; 
and many, who when little, deceived and dis- 
obeyed their parents, when men and women 
have been confined in prisons, while others 
have died on the gallows, He then drew a pic- 
ture of the little flakes of snow that gradually 
accumulated into snow banks that stopped a 
train all night, while several persons in the 
vicinity were frozen to death, Mr. Stephens in 
his different sermons to children instructed 
them how to sincerely love God, honor the 
Saviour and faithfully serve him. 


AFTERNOON SERVICE FOR OLD PEOPLE, 


In the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Twentieth St. and Sixth Avenue, months before 
the Advent Mission commenced, Bishop H. ©, 
Potter, D.D., and a large representation of the 
clergy of the city assemled again and again; 
aud, after the celebration of the holy commu- 
nion, freely expressed their opinion as to 
whether it would be desirable to hold a mission 
in New York City. All were to act with freedom 
as to whether they would have a mission; and 
those whe decided to do so were at liberty to 
choose their own missioners ; for the committee 
desired only to aid them in their prearrange- 
ments. The clergy, who were deeply im- 
pressed respecting the need for a mission, and 
had strong faith that God would greatly bless a 
special effort to arouse Christians from a state of 
spiritual slumber, and also to awaken the dead 
to life, frequently met in the church mentioned 
to offer united and fervent prayer that God the 
Holy Ghost would prepare the hearts of the peo- 
ple to receive the message of his love; and that 
God the Father would vouchsafe to save the peo- 
ple and increase his inheritance. The devoted 
rector, the Kev. Mr. Mottet, selected as bis mis- 
sioner the well-known Rev. Dr. Courtney. 
From the time the services were commenced, 
several services have been well attended during 
the day, and in the eveving the church bas been 
crowded. On Wednesday afternoon the service 
was designed to benefit aged people. The 
Chursh was nearly filled, and among those pres- 
ent were venerable ladies of social distinction 
and of great refinement, and a number were 
present attired in the emblems of mourning, 
Missioner Courtney conducted the service, and 
preached the sermon, which set forth that 


OLD AGE HAS ITS CONBOLATIONS, 


He drew his illustrations from eminent saints 
whose biography 18 contained in the Bible; and, 
inbis own admirable and impressive mode of 
biblical exposition, he described the grand old 
age of the lawgiver, Moses ; of the psalmist, Da- 
vid; of St. Paul, the great missioner to the Gen- 
tiles; and also of St. John, the Seer of Patmos, 
who in his old age had the apocalyptic vision 
concerning the vicissitudes of Christ’s militant 
Church, the crucified Saviour’s messianic tri- 
umphs, death and Hell destroyed, and as King 
of kings and Lord of lords reigning with his 
glorified Church in the sinless, deathless, and 
tearless city, the New Jerusaiem. Thus, when 
bending beneath the weight of many eventful 
years, he saw the consummation of the work of 
redemption, the Redeemer enthroned, and 
beard as loud as the voice of many waters and 
mighty thundering the doxologies of the innu- 
merable and glorified company of the redeemed, 
He next showed that 


VIEWS OF LIFE CHANGE AS LIFE ADVANCES, 


and referred to what is often said by persons 
advanced in life—viz., “‘ That we do not readily 
make a friend after we are forty years old, It 
is for the frieads of our childhood, our youth, 
those with whom we have discussed the ques- 
tions of the day as events passed, that we feel 


most attachment. Those o7 a later generation 
have their own views of things to which we are 
not accustomed,” He spoke of the difference 
between mere companionship and real friend- 
ship. With the advance of years, he said, came 
the sense of the failure of life, the failure to 
reach the ideal of youth. Old friends passed 
away one by one, and people then looked around 
for sympathy. Where was it always to be 
found? In God’s promise never to forsake 
those who turned to him. The consolation of 
the Gospel was not for those who deserved, but 
for those who needed it; and each would say, 
“These words were put here because I need 
them.” He spoke of the hours when the old 
looked back upon their lives, and of the peace 
that came from a life given to his glory. That 
clerks employed in the numerous stores in the 
vicinity of the church may be benefited by the 
Mission, and also those in the largest establish- 
ments in Broadway, their employers have kindly 
afforded them every facility practicable to en- 
able them to doso, Special efforts were made 
to have the ‘Service for men only,” at four 
o'clock on Saturday, Dec. 6th, one of unusual 
practical interest. At the early morning, noon 
and afternoon services, the church was nearly 
full; at the evening services it was crowded ; a 
dignified sobriety marked the worship, and rin- 
cere earnestness on the part of the listeners, 
At times two-thirds of them remained for ‘* the 
after-meeting.” A noticeable feature is the 
large attendance of men, young and: gray- 
headed. No less than 50,000 pages of mission 
literature have been placed—most of it going 
through the hands of lay-workers. 


THE ADVENT MISSION IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
REDEEMER, 


Corner of Park Avenue and 82d Street (Rev. 
J. W. Shackelfcrd rector; Father Grafton, of 
Boston, the missioner), began most auspiciously 
on Monday, Noy. 29th, The church was com- 
pletely filled at eleven o’clock, and the music was 
admirable and hearty. The first sermon in the 
course, by Father Grafton, of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, was en *‘ man,” God's creature, 
and the relation of the creature to the Creator, 
and was a masterly and eloquent presentation of 
the subject. In the evening, crowds went away 
unable to gain admission to the church, The 
subject was, the first and second Adam, Man 
died in the first Adam; in the second, eternal 
life is given to him. 

The course has been continued throngh the 
week, and the congregations have been very 
large and deeply interested. It is a course of 
sermons, one leading into the next, and the ob- 
ject is to present the great doctrines of the 
Faith, in a logical order, and apply them to the 





Christian life. Father Grafton’s style is his 
own. He is at times vehement, the words 
pouring out in a torrent; at times tender and 
pleading. 


MISSION IN THE OHUKCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The mission iu the Church of the Holy Spirit 
has been in the charge of the Rev. Samuel W. 
Young, M.A., University of Dublin, a strong 
and thoughtful speaker, assisted by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Guilbert and the Rev. Mr. Free- 
man. Mission services began Friday afternoon, 
Nov, 27th, and have been continued since then 
with great evidence of intcrest on the part of 
the people. Three times during the week, in 
the afternoon, large gatheriuvgs of women have 


; been addressed by Mrs. F. Bottome. Wednesday 


evening the Rev. Mr. Rainsford, of Bt. George's 
Church, addressed a large congregation, as did 
also the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, on Thursday evening. 
On Saturday even’ng the mission came to an 
end, with a stirring address to workers in the 
Sunday-scbool, delivered by Mr, Ralph Wells. 
The result of the mission is a perceptible quick- 
ening of the spiritual life in many of those who 
have attended it. The great truths of the Gos- 
pel have been reas rted with omphatis, and, if 
nothing ‘clse has beon accomplished, the mis- 
sion has shown that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is stijl steadfast to the Faith as once 
delivered to the sainty. Closed Saturday even- 
ing. 


THE MIS8ON AT THE CHURH CF THE HOLY APOS- 
TLES, 28TH STREET AND 9TH AVZNUE, 

The mission at the church has been well at- 
fended and an increasing interest has been man- 
ifested. The after-meetings have presented 
evidences of a deepening spirituality, and the 
promise 1s encouraging of much good fruit, and 
souls born to Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson, the missioner, from 
the Province of Quebec, isa man of great earn. 
estness and power, a close reasoner, excellent ex- 
positor and at the same time full of, tenderness 
and love for souJs and persuasive and edify- 
ing to a super-eminent degree. The congrega- 
tions are very attentive. The services are short 
and crisp and thesinging hearty. The rich and 
poor meet together in the work and worship. 
The mission at this church closes on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 8th. 

EVENING MISSION SERMONS TO THE UNCONVEBTED. 

At the evening services the missioners 





preached more especially to the careless, the 





undecided, the unsaved, and to those inquiring : 
‘* What must I do to be saved?” Different mis- 
sioners set forth the same appropriate truths, 
but based on other tests, and multiformly illus- 
trated. Gospel facts and precepts, threatenings 
and promises, by the respective missioners, 
were more or less emphasized, Topics, made 
specially prominent, included the enormity of 
sin; sin, the separator from communion with 
God; true conviction of sin, the necessity for 
immediate repentance ; the accompaniments of 
repentance unto life ; the awful risk of deferring 
repentance; Christ’s crucifixion the Divine 
proof that sin and punishment are certainly 
linked; the Saviour’s death and resurrection 
the evidence that God, who hates sih, loves the 
sinner; the claims of justice satisfied by 
Christ’s sacrificial death; the exalted Saviour 
“able and willing to save to the uttermost’’; the 
faith that brings salvation; the justification of 
the unjust an act of God’s sovereignty , the be- 
liever freed from the law's condemnation; the 
assurance of sins forgiven; the solemn hour of 
death ; the day of final retribution ; Heaven and 
eternal life ; Hell and the second death, etc., etc, 
The sermons were longer than those usually 
preached by Episcopal clergymen; but aa the 
preceding liturgical service was short, and the 
missioners preached so plainly and earnestly, 
and pleaded so affectionately, hearers listened 
with absolute attention, and their moved and 
conflicting emotions were depicted by their 
faces, 

SERMON AT THE CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, 


At one of the evening services Missioner 
Ransford, of London, England, preached a 
faithful sermon based on the text, ‘* None of 
those who were bidden shall taste of my supper.” 
St. Luke xiv, 16. After a general exposition of 
the parable of the great feast, he said that he 
had read this parable hundreds of times before 
he was specially struck concerning the great 
change that had come over the Master of the 
festival, and proceeded to consider first, the 
cause of that change. He showed (a) that he 
was at one time all kindness, and spevified the 
proofs; and (b) depicted how he was enraged 
at the way in which those invited to the feast 
had insulted his dignity by making excuses for 
not accepting the invitation, He pointed out 
the distinction between an excuse and a reason, 
which he illustrated by a reference to the Jews 
who clamored before Pontius Pilate to sign 
the death warrant legalizing the crucifixion of 
the Saviour. Their excuse was a false pretense 
of loyalty to Caesar and that Christ had spoken 
against them, Their real reason was because 
they hated Christ, He set forth, that the par- 
able has a heavenly meaning, and (@) described 
the love of God to all mankind, who desired to 
do infinitely more than the most loving father 
could do for his children, or the most benevo- 
lent king could desire for the welfare of his sub- 
jects; and (b) showed that the love and pa- 
tience of the Heavenly Father, who is King of 
Kings, can be insulted and outraged, He said 
that the excuses which men make for refusing 
the Gospel invitations are flimsy 1uventions, not 
true reasons, and that the God of love cannot 
stand a mean excuse, Alluding to a lady who bad 
sent word to alady down stairs who much desired 
to see her concerning a matter of great impor- 
tance—viz., ‘* Tell her, were it a matter of life 
and death, no, not if the Queen of England her- 
self invited me”—this, he said, illustrates the 
attitude of many who reject the invitations of 
the Saviour to his gospel-festival; and, if the 
greatest commandment is to supremely love 
God, not to thus love him is the greatest of all 
sip. You cannot love your familics and friends 
tod much if you give God the first place in your 
soul’s affection; for true love to man would 
serve to inflame true love toward God. He 
said he sometimes desired the sympathy of his 
hearers; for at times he felt burdened in view 
of his responsibility that he had undertaken a 
mission ; yet he always deemed it a privilege to 
stand up in his Saviour’s name and announce 
God's free mercy, and say to sinners: “All 
things are ready; come to God's festival of 
love!” After a hymn was sung, the preachor 
give the instruction designed to answer the 
solemn question : 


WILL THOSE WHO DIE IMPENITENT EVER BE SAVED? 
He considered this solemn question with ten- 

derness of language and tone of utterance; and, 

respecting those who mete out judgment to 
poor sinners, he referred to the Saviour’s an- 
ewer to those who considered others very great 
sinners, saying : ‘‘ ‘Think not that those on whom 
the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above all 
others; for, except ye repeut, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” He then impressively declared 
that God, who is faithful in fulfilling his threat- 
evings, also faithfully fulfills bis promises ; and, 

while we can never fathom the depths of bis in- 
finite love, yet from Christ himself we learn that 
a time may come when those who willfully re- 
ject him may desire to enter the Gospel banquet- 
hall, and learn that it may be “too late! too 
late !!” 

PAST THREATENINGS OF JUDGMENT GoD HAS 

FULFILLED, 





The missioner referred to the fact that God 
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fulfilled his threatening to our first parents who 
were expelled from Paradise, and, when they 
saw the murdered Abel, they knew that through 
sin death reigned. Much could be said against 
God's threatening to destroy the guilty ante- 
diluvians; but the Deluge drowned them, and 
his word was fulfilled, Esau desired to regain 
the birthright he had sold for a mess of pottage ; 
but though he repented of his foolish bargain 
with honest tears, yet he could pot recover it. 
Christ wept over the City of Jerusalem because 
the Jews had rejected him; yet his threatening 
that the Gentiles should tread down Jerusalem 
was fulfilled. That it may not be too late with 
any before him, he assured them that ‘‘ now is 
God's acceptable time ; behold now is the day of 
salvation!” The solemn instruction was closed 
by the preacher solemnly saying: ‘in years to 
come, looking back to a certain night when you 
did hear of a loving and sin-forgiving Saviour, 
but deliberately and willfully rejected his offer 
then to forgive all your sin, and pardon all your 
iniquity, as those who prayed to be excused 
from accepting the invitation to the feast when 
the Master said, ‘Come; for all things are 
ready’ ; because ‘they would not’ they provoked 
him to say, ‘not one of them shall taste of my 
supper,’ the time may come when you may 
way: ‘Itis now too late.” During the whole 
of the imperfectly described solemn sermon the 
people listened with the most devout attention, 
and many were doubtless deeply impressed con- 
cerning the great risk and danger of deferring 
present duty, 

EVENING SERVICES IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 

TRINITY. 

A description of one of the week-night ser- 
vices will do as a specimen of the others. On 
Monday evening Missioner Warren, of London, 
preached on the text: “Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” St. Matt. ix, 2. 
As soon as the preacher had announced and 
read bis text, he exclaimed, in a toneof wonder: 
“Three hundred guineas!” said a patient to bis 
physician, ‘for a ten minutes’ visit?” But the 
physician calmly answered: “In that ten min- 
utes, to restore vour healtb, I gave you the ac- 
cumulated experience of my life-time!” But my 
text is a prescription from him who studied to 
save you from eternity! And he did not give it 
to you in Latin, nor its quantity in mysterious 
hieroglyphics, but in language which is so plain, 
that all may understand i's nature and its mea- 
sure. It is for you men, and you women, so 
short that you cannot forget it, and the rem: dy 
prescribed, so certain that, when used, it never 
faila to cure. Then he inquired, in view or 
this, in a tone cf surprise: “Ie it not 
#ad that Christ was the last physician applied 
to by the palsied man, who was in his city, and 
who must have heard of his matchless heahng 
power? So now, if you tell a sick man ofa 
patent medicine which, it is asserted, will 
quickly heal, he will readily listen; but, if 
you tell him of the soul-bhealing power of 
Christ, who is the soul's infallible physician, 
he will instantly turn away! Had the 
friends of the helpless paralytic brought bim 
to Jesus at the first, he would have been in- 
stan'tly healed. Now, in familiar tone, he asks: 
‘Are you not conscious, many of you, that you 
have lived a verv useless hfe? Of what use 
have you been to the Almighty God? You have 
worked hard; but what bave you done to pro- 
mote God’s glorv? Would not a true answer 
be: ‘‘For all that Thou hast given me, I have 
offered a worthless hfe to Thee”? 


“18 NOT YOUR WILL SUFFERING FROM MORAL 
PARALYsI8?” 

When you made a good resolution, did you not 
immediately break it? You make promises to 
& map, and ss aman of honor keep them. But 
enter your Fiftb-Avenue mansion, and answer: 
Have you kept your baptismal promise that you 
would ‘*reuounce the world?” To be cured ot 
your moral paralysis, you have tried spiritual 
galvanism. One man told him he had taken 
to drinking, and another to sensuality, and 
when each was asked for what reason, each 
anéwered: “In order to rid mvself of my 
soul’s loneliness and restlessness.” But one 
found that drink brought delirium! The other, 
that profligacy led to suicide, and suicide was 
falling down to Hell! Ina further colloquy, he 
says, do you aek: 


“OF WHAT MATERIAL 18 THE REMEDY FOR WILL 
PARALYSIS COMPOUNDED?” 


Then visit Calvary, and behold the blood that 
will cleanse the hands that bave taken up books 
that lead to sin, and purify the feet that 
have walked to places of furbidten_ pleasures ! 
See the pure water from the Saviour’s broken 
heart, that will cleanse your own heartache, 
also the heartache you have caused in others, 
and can cleanse the sins of all others. Now, in 
an appealing tone, he says ; ‘ To be wholly healed 
of moral paralysis, O, come ye all to him who 
purchased what would heal you at the cost of 
his own sacrificial death,” The sermon was 


brilliantly lucid through the judicious use of 
appropriate illustrative examples of persons 
whom the preacher knew, and who bad tested 
the remedy foy will paralysie and heart restless. 
pews, the reproduction of which the writer's 











limit of space precludes, The instruction given 
after a bymn had been sung, described 
THE EFFECTS THE INFALLIBLE REMEDY PRODUCES. 

The preacher's * Instruction” set forth that 
the Divine Physician’s miracles in healing physi- 
cal maladies are illustrations of his ability to 
cure and save the soul, and that Corist, with his 
hand of mercy, first made a picture of his 
power on man’s body, and then as a letter press 
stamped the same on the healed man’s sonl, 
Looking downward, and with his forefinger 
pointing, as if the miserable paralytic were on 
the platform before him, che preacher described 
him as continuing helpless after Christ says 
‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,” because he con- 
tinued an unbeliever ; but as soon as he hears 
the mandate, ‘Come and walk!” the muscles of 
his back and limbs and bands and feet all re- 
ceive strength, and he instantly arises, takes up 
his couch and walks! And as the bebolders are 
amazed, the Great Healer says: “‘That ye may 
know that I can heal the palsied soul, { said to 
the palsied man, ‘ Arise and walk!’” 

“Young man!” exclaimed the missioner, 
‘*you have committed sin until it is now a 
habit. You say: ‘Could I believe that my sins 
are all forgiven, this would give me energy to 
begin a new life.” Woman, daughter, you 
know your sins and say: ‘If I could only be- 
lieve the text, I would start in life afresh.’ But 
you say ‘You can’t,’ and can’t means won’t. 
Daughter! Christ’s words, ‘thy sins be for- 
given thee,” are spoken to you; therefore say: 
“I will believe this moment that he for- 
gives my sins, will despair no more, but now 
arise, and by his aid henceforth live a truly 
womanly and higher life.’"" The preacher in a 
quaint tone repeats bis context, “I say unto 
thee arise!” “1.” Who speaks and inquires 
‘Whois I?” “I answer, Christ.” “To whom 
does he speak?” ‘ He speaks to thee, saying: 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’” ‘*But when?” 
“Now!” ** Take up thy bed.”’ ‘* What does this 
mean?” ‘ The sins that have carried you, that 
bad temper which vou have lain upon and that 
has carried you as helpless.” 


‘* YOUNG MAN, WHAT IS THY MASTER?” 


The sin that bevets you, the evil babit which 
carries you! Take it up as the paralytic took up 
his couch and threw it bebind his back. ‘Who 
is that jubilant man going down the street with 
elavtic step?” The man to whom Christ said 
** Thy sins be forgiven thee! Arise and walk!” 
To encourage sinners to believe and be saved, 
the preacher cited the cases of men who, for 
forty years had never gone to bed sover, never 
en’ered a church, who had come to a mirs'on 
service; and, though old sinners are the more 
awful to coutemplate, they learned that Christ 
could deliver from sin’s bondage. The Saviour 
died to help you to be an upright image of God; 
for his Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to whomeoever believeth. Go down to Wall 
Street and Jearn the amount of power requisite 
to Jift up men from the power of Mammon! 
There is but one power left able to lift you from 
a golden idol to the image of God ; for wife, chil- 
dren, friendship cannot do this. Dear sisters, 
is the life some of you lead worthy of a soul 
made for God, and that only God can save and 
fill wit hself presence? Next he explained: The 
import of 

**Go TO THY HOUSE,” 

aud showed (a) the house as the place where 
the new life may be best known, tbat all mav 
see its fruits; (b) go home and begin family 
prayer to-night, though it may be hard to do so 
at first; (c) if you keep servants, kindly tell 
them to be God’s servants ; for, though they serve 
you, you do not own them. To do all this 
will require the power of God. He said that, 
when conducting a mission, and a convert says ; 
“T want to be at once a teacher in the Sunday- 
school or a District Visitor.” I tell them, ‘First, 
go to thy home ; and, find if I you do your duty 
there, I will then give you work to do in the 
Master’s Vineyard.” Did any persons mentally 
say: “This is excitement, sentiment!” Is it 
sevtimental to go home, take your Bible, begin 
tamily prayer, and in thy home on earth pre- 
pare for the home above, and to-morrow con- 
duct your business on a pew commercial princi- 
ple?” ' After the hymn, *‘ Justas I am,” the mis- 
sioner pronounced thé Benediction; and the- 
large and deeply interested congregation quiet- 
ly left the church. 

Missioner Warren possesses wonderful power in 
adapting bimself to his audience. Is he ad- 
dressing men, the treatment of his theme dis- 
closes a healthy, robust, manly religion which 
appeals to the confidence of every true heart, 
ls be speaking to women, the petty, annoying 
trials of every-day life are so portrayed and ap- 
plied as to prove that a life of faith will put 
them under foot and make the child of God vio- 
tor over them; while his talks to children spar- 
kle with quick and attractive thought, compell- 
ing the young mind to the exercise of attention 
and interest. His sermons to Christians are 
strongly tinctured with uncompromising utter- 
ances against the woridly Christianity of the 
day. No gay, frivolous, thoughtless professor 
of religion oan escape his scathing words, His 
evening addresgen to the unsaved abound in 
self-evident truths from which no reasoned] 














mind may wander with uncertainty. He most 
effectually lays upon his hearers the responsi- 
bility of the acveptance or rejection of their sal- 
vation. 

His exegesis of the Bible is uvique, yet full of 
reverence avd pointed application. The life of 
Moses is employed to illustrate the Christian’s 
Aecision for God in the face of the allurements 
of the world; that of Abraham, constancy in 
faith through all the trials of life. The impo- 
tent man at the Pool of Bethesda representa the 
helpless sinner waiting for the salvation of his 
soul, In this especial sermon, Mr. Warren dis- 
played a power of description which fairly car- 
ried the great congregation back to the life and 
experiences of this unknown man. It is not 
too much to say that, while simple as a child, 
the preacher sways his hearers as does the great 
ocean the ship that rests on its bosom. 

Trinity is to be congratulated on the visit of 
so eminent a preacher, and so devout and sin- 
cere a Christian ; and the city of New York will 
never know the influence of his thrilling words 
in the great results of bis mission. 


AFTERNOON SEBVICES FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


At missions in England, eminent ladies leave 
their mansions to aid the missioners by con- 
ducting the afternoon services for women only, 
and also by conversing with women who remain 
at the after-meetings in the evening. At the 
mission last year, held in London, the services 
for women only in St. Steven’s Charch, Weat- 
minster, were conducted by Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph, who is a member of Queen Victoria’s 
household. Mrs. Crouch, who is the widow of a 
Church of England clergyman,a devoted and em- 
inently useful Christian worker.crossed the ocean 
and has conducted since her arrival, ‘services 
for women only” at the missions held by the 
Rev. Mr. Aitken, in Newburgh, N. Y., St. Luke’s, 
Brooklyn, L. L., Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., 
and in St. George’s Church, New York City. 
As men were not admitted, the writer cannot 
describe from personal observation how ‘the 
services were conducted, but was informed that 
they embraced prayers, singing hymns, familiar 
biblical exposition, and personal conversation 
with the women who desire more spiritual light. 


MISSION SERVICES FOR MEN ONLY. 

The addresses to men only were of an un- 
usually practical and impressive character, and 
depicted the importance of purity of thought, 
word and action. With great plainness of speech, 
combined with great delicacy, the missioners 
urged them to avoid whatever may act as a epark 
to enkindle unholy desires, and inflame carnal 
passions ; and that sins which one would shud- 
der to have named, should not be committed ; 
for, if so repulsive even to mention, how heinous 
to the Holy Jehovah, whose conscienve searches 
all hearts, discerns all desires, and to whom evil 
intentions are sinful. The men were exhorted 
to remember that, at all times and in all places, 
during the brightoess of the day and the dark- 
ness of the night, ‘Thou, God, seest me!” and 
earnestly implored to prove themselyes honor- 
able men by always acting as woman’s protectors 
and defender: ; for pure love never works evil 
to a neighbor, or even an enemy. 


BERVICES FOR MEN ONLY IN GEOBGE’s 
CHURCH. 
One of Missioner Aitken’s s rmons graphicaly de- 
picted God's law of righieousness,as displayed in 
the Decalogue, embracing the negative and posi- 
tive duties of man to himself, and the negative 
and posi ive duties of man to society; and, with 
solemn empuasis, asked; ‘* Have we fulfilled the 
different precepts?” If you never did a neigh- 
bor any harm, have you ever done a neighbor 
any good?” ** Had the man whom the priest and 
Levite passed by been dead, who would have been 
his murd+rers?” Would not they have been his 
half and negative murderers, aud the thieves 
who wounded him the other and positive halt? 
* Young map, have you never done any harm by 
ribald remarks and unboly suggestions?” Hav- 
ing shown that no sinver goes to perdition alone, 
the preacher alluded to a man who, at a mission, 
told bim that, when a youth, tbrough the evil 
suggestion of a young man, he committed a sin 
which had contrived to hold him in ite relentless 
grasp, and made bim both a mental and pbysi- 
oal wreck. He also recited the case cf a man who 
came to him in great distress, and to the ques- 
tion, ** What can I do for you, sir?” the man re- 
plied: ‘Nothing! Nothing!” To the statement, 
** But Christ can save you,” he answered: “ Yes, 
I believe that! But how can I face at bis judg- 
ment throne those whom I betrayed and who 
died impevitent?” The solemn diseourse was 
closed by the declaration that the betrayers of 
all who are called “ unfortunates” must face 
them at the judgment seat of Christ, and a 
touching appeal to all present to accept the Sa- 
viour’s offered pardon for all their sins past, and 
grace to henceforth live a life of purity. Mr. 
Ai ken’s second discourse to men only was on 
temperance or continence; and the third on 
“The Final Judgment.” In England, similar 
services for men only, are named *‘ A Crusade.” 


8ST. 


JHE NATURE AND DESIGN OF THE AFTER-MEETINGS. 

Had the missionors dispensed with the after- 
meetings, they would have resembled fishermen 
casting their nets into fishing waters, but not 


| afterward drawing them into their boats or on 
* the shore, to ga'her and assort the fish therein. 


Ae wise Gospel fisherman, at the after-meetings, 
the impressions made by the sermons were deep- 
ened by an “instruction” or ‘ meditation,” 
based on the sermon, and equally eolema, but 
less formal. During the singing of a hymn, at 
the close of the sermon, the missioner retired to 
the vestry-room, removed his surplice, and re- 
turned to the chancel wearing his black cassock. 
In some churches the missioner gave the ‘in- 
struction” standing at the chancel end of the 
central aisle. When it was in the form of “a 
meditation,” at certain parts a few moments 
were spent in silent prayer; and the profound 
quiet was deeply impressive, At the close of 
** the meditation,” all who desired to leave were 
requested to do so during the singing of the 
hymn announced ; and all who desired personal 
conversation with the missioner, rctor, or 
Christian workers, were invited to remain, as 
all who remained in the pews, indicated, by so 
doing, that they desired additional instruction. 
To converse with each 

THE MISSIONEB AND RECTOR PASSED FROM PEW 

TO PEW. 

Some were perplexed by dectrinal difficulties, 
which the missioner or rector endeavored to re- 
move. Others had cherished doubts and fears; 
but were told that distrust dishonors God; and 
some who had doubts bade them to ‘ depart.” 
Some had long attempted to do something to 
merit salvation, and learned that whatever was 
m¢ritorious was done by their Saviour ; some of 
them resolved to avcept pardon as sinners, and 
not as saints, Otters were on the borders of 
despair through the flagrant character of their 
sin and guilt, and were told that Onrist died to 
save,the chief of sinners, and through him God 
absolves all who truly repent and believe. Some 
entertained the view that sudden conversions 
are unreliable, and that they must gradually 
cease from sinning, but were told that the pres- 
ent is God’s acceptable time, and, like David, 
they should “delay not,” but ‘‘ make harte to 
keep God’s commandments.” Others had 
brought reproach upon Christ’s Church through 
indulgence in worldly pleasures, and had prac- 
tically denied him; but missioner or rector 
assured them that the loving Saviour who for- 
gavetbe unfaithfulness of Peter would freely 
forgive them. Persons whe were too timid tu 
go to a minister for special advice, were willing 
to quietly converse with the missioner or ree- 
tor who went from pew to pew. In some of the 
churches, clergymen conversed with the men, 
and Christian women with the women, and the 
special nature of some of the conversations will 
not be disclosed. While they went from pew to 
pew, successive appropriate hymns,announced by 
the missioner, were sung in subdued tones, the 
people generally kneeling; and occasionally 
prayer was quietly offered by the clergy in be- 
half of persons in the pews whom they had in- 
structed. 

A¥TER-MEETINGS OF ANOTHER KIND. 

In some of the churches the after-meeting con- 
sisted of an ‘‘ Instruction,” not followed by per- 
sonal conversation in the pews. At the Church 
of the Incarnation, Miesiover Ransford gave his 
instruction while standing in the pulpit. At 
other churches the missioner exhorted the peo- 
ple, and while doing so, walked very slowly duwn 
the aislee, looking in‘o the faces of the people, 
first on ove side and then on the opposite side. 
Missioner Warren gave his instruction +tanding 
where be had preached his sermon. At the close 
of his hortatory address, he commenced a 
hymn, and commen'ed on its import. Que even- 
ing he requested the people to sing the hymn, 
commencing ** Just as I am, withous one plea.” 
Before each successive verse was sung, be ex- 
plained what ics declarations signified. Before 
the verse, ‘‘ Just as I am, Thou wilt receive,” he 
sail: “As itis notright to sing a lie, I desire 
that only those wbo really betieve this will sing 
it, and that those who do not will be silent.” 
Atter the verse bad been sung be said, I am glad 
that so many could truthfully sing it, and also 
glad that somany did not; for this wasa sign of 
moral candor. But those of you who could sin- 
cerely sing it, will pow sing the same verse 
ugain ; but change the tense, aud sing, 

“Just as Tam ,Thou hast received, 

Hath wei d, pardoned, cleansed, relieved ; 
Because Thy promise I believed, 
O, Lamb of God, I come |” 
He then commented on each succeeding verse, 
after which they heartily sang 16. 
WRITTEN REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL BLESSINGS. 

At some of the churches a box was placed near 
the inner wall of the entrance door to receive 
them. At the Charch of the Heavenly Rest, 
Missioner Pigon requested those who 1n- 
tended to place letters therein not to sign their 
names, as the requests would be read at & special 
prayer-meeting, and answers implored. During 
the mission, a very large number were received, 
and fervent prayers offered that God would 
graciously answer them if in accordance with his 
holy will and the welfare of those for whom 
special blessings were desired. ‘ 

PRIVATE INTERVIEWS FOR "CONFESSIONS, 

Missioners who aro called ' ritualistic” gave 








public notices thet at appointed ponre they 
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would confer with persons who desired to see 
them for “ confession or instruction.” At other 
cburches missioners gave public notice that the 
mussioner, rector, and the assistant clergy would 
be ready to meet at the appointed hours persons 
of them con- 
cerning spiritual matters. If Persons confessed 
that they had grievously sinned, and named 
particular sins, the clergy listened to them, and 
gave them plain advice, as did the missioners 
and other clergy who held a similar ‘private 
private interview 


who desired to confer with any 


interview,” but called it a * 
for confession or instruction.” At such inter- 
views, held by each class of clergymen, many 
burdened souls found relief ; despairing ones 
were cheered ; tue sin-fettered faithfully warned ; 
and some, who had long had dim views of how 
to believe and be saved, were led to see the way 
to life throngh Christ the Door, and said: 
“I now see it,” and, with a brightened face, ex- 
claimed: “ My Saviour!" Ag all difficulties in 
the mind are not removed by sermons from the 
pulpit, the ‘‘after-meetings,” + inquiry meet- 
ings,” and “private interviews” are essential 
and useful in connection with a mission, 

BENEFITS OF THE MISSION ALREADY MANIFEST, 

Statistical particulars before the mission has re- 
ally ended cannot be expected. The bishop wisely 
warned the clergy ‘‘not to expect too mucb,” 
and, on the other hand, *‘not to expect too lit- 
tle.” And the rectors who cherished reasonable 
expectations, did not expect results from ser- 
vices for only ten days, that had not appeared 
from ordinary ministrations in as Many years! 
The rectors generally, speak encouragingly re- 
specting the good results of the mission already 
manifest, and hopefully respecting the perma- 
nent good results afver the good secd sown shall 
have had time to grow. 

THE MISSION A BENEFIT TO THE CLERGY. 


Some of the clergy who were despondent are 
how encouraged; for they see the signs of hfe 
in the branch of Christ’s Church which they 
dearly love, and new evidences that the old Gos- 
pel of Christ is not becoming obsolete, but is 
still ‘The power of God un‘o salvation.” Con- 
tact with the missioners has re-enkindled wan- 
ing zeal, and brightened hope : and their modes 
of presenting unchangeable truth have remuved 
the fear that pew owners, or pew hirers, would 
not quietly submit to preachers who depicted 
there own shortcomings as well as the iniquity 
of the antediluvians and the sins of the Israel- 
ites. And as politicians who, night after night 
attend political gatherings, become enthused 
concerning politics, so clergymen and others, 
through attending the daily services of a mig- 
sion, become religiously enthusiastic ; and, in- 
vigorated by the religious atmosphere, have had 
spiritual strength vouchsafed, enabling them to 
ascend to a higher plane of true religious life, 
and are thereby qualified for greater efficiency 

as Christ's ambassadors, and to labor with con- 
centrated energy to save the lost for whom he 
died and increase the number of the faithful 

















copal church, one of them said to 
The other answered : 
that’s the end on’t!” 


voiced what many, 
then believed, 


were made to-day, 


sions, attended by many of the sons of toi 
could contradict the impiication 
pal churches in New York City 


artistic music Sundays, 
work on week days ; 


were heartily welcomed— 
48 well as those robed in 
ushers, and were not left 


vs services, and the invitations, 
mission! Come in your working 
vinced themasses who read them 


who are neither rich nor Jearned. 


THE MISSION FLAME NOT TO BE EXTINGUIISHED, 


to blighting winds, 


ness may not destroy them ; 
cies will be employed to aid 
them, and also to 


Church of the Holy Comforter, 
who have had a mission in their 
hereafter, as well as now, 
Mission has come to Btay ; 
prove the most potent 
neglected of all social grades.” 


“ THE ASSURED OUTCOMES OF THE MISSION, 


church-goers, at which—as in 
church—tne sermon will be preached by a lay- 
Man. Second, a working-girl’s club, Third, a 
lay-worker’s association, for which there are 
already pledged about one hundred men and 
women to Jabor in connection with the Church 
of the Holy Communion.” Thus, after the pre 
Lent Mission in London, the laity were encour- 
aged to work; and at the present time the 
Bishop of London has five thousand authorized 





members of Christ's militant Church. 
LAYMEN ALSO HAVE A FIELD oF USEFULNESS, 
Heretofore, with but rare exceptions, talented 
Jaymen have had their talents buried in the 
napkin of undue caution, Hereafter, in addi- 
tion to the duty of giving of their substance, 
they will have the privilege of doing active ser- 
vice according to their ability, and to aid their 
overworked rectors. The mission opened an 
outlet for pent-up zeal, and enthusiastic clergy- 
men and laymen may allow their fervor to 
flame in the church candlestick to which they 
belong. 
THE MISSION A BENEFIT TO THE LAITY. 


The spiritual strength of many has been re- 
newed ; and some who were lukewarm are now 
fervent. Others, whose minds were centered on 
what 18 earthy, have fixed them on what is heay- 
enly, and have also learned that they have du- 
ties to perform for Christ, as well as arucles of 
faith to believe, The mission has opened for 
them various avenues of usefulness, and 
Christian women will take delight in aiding 
their rectors more than heretofore by looking 
after the sick and afflicted, and visiting the poor 
and the needy, and inviting the unsaved to fill 
unvecupied seaty in the churches not already 
crowded. The Advent Mission was not a har- 


Many of those who could not sincerely sing the 
Venile, Gloria in Exoclsis and Te Deum, through 


vation, 
their lips, 


u 
reach 
the godless, reckless, and profane, who should 
hot be expected to recite the Apostles’ Creed until 
they believe it, nor to sing the Té Deum until 


—8 o'clock every night—the church was full from 
the first night, Many of 
After the public instructions were many private 
interviews with tae missioners, 

THE MISSION IN THE CHURCH OF pT JOHN THE 


Dunn, Rector of the Church of the Atonement, 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
sachusetts, bis associate, 
800d, and the interest shown decided and con- 
stant; but at no time 
nor aby appearance of excitement, 
pears, the influence of 
muéstly upon cbhurchmembers, in deepening and 
invigorating spiritual life, and in this 
the effect is already seen to be great, 


of foundation truths and 


through their bopes and gratitude rather than 
through their fears. 


Father and the ideal of manbood. The main 
Purpose of the after-meetings was self-examina- 
tion in the light of the Word of God. The after- 
Doon meetings for intercessory prayers were one 


laymen to aid the overworked rectors, 
A SAMPLE SKETCH OF THE INTEREST MANIFESTED, 
At each of the services for women only, at the 
Church of 8t, Mary the Virgin, the church was 
fullevery time. At the services for men only the 
Preacher’s denunciations of bad habits, and his 
appeal for purity, temperance and the protec, 
tion of women, etc., were most attentively lig- 
tened to by tae men of all ages who were pres- 
ent. At the services for children only, the poor 
and rich assembled, and children not of the parish 
were brought by suardians to hear the addresses, 
The four celebrations daily of the holy com- 
munion were well attended. Many men were 
present ; some from the suburbs and country. 
At the evening prayer, at 4 O'clock, there was a 
large attendance and the sermons on the parables 
were eagerly listened to. At the migsion services 


the poor were present. 


EVANGELIST, 
At this Church the missioner was the Rev, Dr. 


H. L. Foote, of Mas- 
The attendance was 


was the church crowded 
So far as ap- 
the services has been 


respect, 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SERMONS. 
The sermons preached were plain statements 
appeals to men 


Their object was to hold 
p Christ as representing the gracious will of the 


the other: 
** What kind of Christians attend this church?” 
**People who gets up and 
sits down at the public service Sundays; ‘and 
The man who seriously 
Save this quaint, put somewhat ironical reply, 
concerning Episcopalianism, 
whether what his words implied 
Were true or untrue, But, if a similar statement 
in respect to churchmen in 
New York, the numerous daily services of mis- 


that Episco- 
are places for 
Persons who admire liturgical services and hear 
but do no religious 
for at the Advent Mission, 
Services were held for working people, who 
those plainly attired, 
cestly attire—by polite 
to stand at church ves- 
tibules, but readily condusted to eligible seats, 
The extensively-circulated notices of the numer- 
**Come to the 
clothes !” con- 
that theEpis- 
copal Church in New York, hke other religious 
bodies, now cares for the soul welfare of citizens 


A new-born babe, if uncared for and exposed 
would speedily die, So the 
babes recently born into Christ's fold will re- 
quire nurturing care that the storms of worldli- 
and various agen- 
rectors in caring for 
add to their number. And 


mony of the earnest and devoted rector of the 
other rectors 
churches will 
corroborate; ** The 
and I believe it will 
agency for reaching the 


First, include a Sunday night service for non- 
the primitive 


























near the church doors, were 

prayers offered. The number of these 

requests was large, Dr, 

important result of the mission is to be 
SEASON 

of the Church year. 


Christians, and even 
\, vent touches the very 


life. ‘Awake, thou that 


couraged by the attendance 
attention. 


That the benefit of 


or @ class fur Bible 


8pective parishes, 
ONE SPECIMEN, 
(Please put a 
questions whieh 
ative, and sign 
bottom of the page.) 
Will you join St, Luke's 
Do you wish to be confirmed? 
Do you wish to 


God? 
of the above subjects? 


you? 

THE SECOND SUNDAY OF THE MIBKION, 
The services held during 
the good impression made on 


the churches was 
churches no seats 
stand, 
persons were present, The 
attentive, and doubtless benefited 

ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE. 
Two thousand persons 


morning; and there was a large 
Present in the afternoon, 


preted to signify, 


Preacher said: * You 
nents of Democracy in 
pray that, by a steady 


Preserved from the 
rule, 
meanest, vilest, and basest ran riot, 
cesses are not common to 
but alas! I fear they are 


of men to beasts when they give way 
inordinately to their appetites, he said: 
“God has 40 arranged the brute world 


“bers of the congregation and dropped in boxes 


THE RESTORATION oF ADVENT AS THE REVIVAL 


The other seasons seem to 
presuppose that those taking part in them are 


existence of Caristian 


sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light,” 


The rector and missioners were much en- 
and the devotional 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE FUTURE HARVEST, 


the mission may not be 
lost and to conserve the persons who had already 


study, or a lay-workers’ 
guild ty aid the reesars in up-building the re- 


X before any of the Sollowing 
you wish to answer in the affirm 
your name and adarese at the 


Guid or Auxiliary? 


join a Bible Class for Young 


Are vou wilting to undertake any work for 
Do you wish to speak with your Rector on avy 


Has the Mission been in any Way a blessing to 


the week deepened 
the previous Sun- 
day. The size of the congregations in some of 
g00d; but in several of the 
were vacant, and many had to 
At Bt. George's as many as two thousand 
People were devoutly 


listened with intense 
interest to Missioner Aitken’s sermon Sunday 
congregation 
when he preached to 
men only on “Temperance,” which he inter- 
“True Moral Self-Control.” 
Speaking of citizens of the United States, the 
are the foremost expo- 
America, and I hope and 
purpose to elect only the 
best and purest men to office, you will always be 
dangers and baseness of mob 
In the French Revolution all that was 
Such ex, 
states and Politics ; 
too common with hu- 
man souls, Speaking of the usual comparison 


as to prevent their indulgence in excesses, 


It is only when brought into contact with men 
and through his uses and influences 
brutes go beyond the limits set upon 
wild state they are entirely incapable of excess, 
Map, on the contrary, 
capacity for excess, and 
and this distinguishes him from the beaste—by 
& supreme governing power, call it reason, in- 
stinct, or whatever you may. If he were tied 
down by natural laws, he would at once become 
hke them ; and if, on the other hand, he fails to 
exercise the moral law within him, he sinks to a 
lower lovel than the brutes, sin enters a 


him purely as a law, 
awful to contemplate bim inexorably yielding 
to this law. Don’t misunderstand me, end 
sin, be- 
cause it is committed under the influence of thig 
excuse; but it serves to 
show where sin wil] lead when once it is 
permitted to work under the influence of a law,” 
In view of the increasing interest in the ser- 
vices, they will be continued during the week ; 
and on next Sundgy aftepacon, Missioner 
Aitken will preagh to mep nly, on the © Fina] 
Fadgment.” 








they have ceased to blaspheme God’s holy name, | of the most mteresting features of this mission, 
FRE MISSION HAS ALREADY REMOV ED PREJUDICE. SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR PRAYERS 

Two Isborers were on their way to com> | on pach day were AuHonDCed, Bnd, in additfon, 
Menee their daily labor, when, passing 90 Epine ' special Feqaests, which had‘Imen made by mém- 
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sion were characterized by the intense and quiet 
read and extempore solemnity of the very large congregations, The 
sermons and instructions of Missioner Pigou 
Dunn bélieves that one 


were characterized by intense solemnity, and 
were of an unusually thorough character—be- 
ginning with repentance toward God, and lead- 
ing bis hearers on, step by step, to thanksgiving. 

The Bible Readings, at 11 4, M. daily, were 
Perhaps the most visibly blessed of all his ser- 
urch was filied every day at that 
hour, and the hearers kept in rapt attention 
to theend. At the Close of each of the Bible 
Readings there was held a meeting for Interces 


This he aptly illustrated On Sunday bun- 
received blessings, cards or leaflets were placed dreds were unable to obtain even standing room. 
in all the pews, with ® Space left for the name | At One of the services the missioner’s subject 
and aduress of each who desired to join a Bible- was . 
class for Preparation for Holy Baptism, or a “THE IMMORTALITY oy THE souL.” 
class for confirmation, or a communi cants’class, 


But space wil] Permit only a brief quotation; 

brist would never have spoken as he did if 
the logs of the soul is impossible, 
in time, is reduced to 
soul is imperishable, 
doned the idea that reason is the dividing line 
between man and the brute, God made man in 
the image of his Own eternity. At the resurreo- 
tion the body is to be glorified ; but the soul wil] 
not lose its identity; for at ig eternal. Three 
characteristics of the anciwat Cuurch most 
affected the heathen 


mind; the solemnity of 
484 mission is not a sudden flame of religions | Men? worship, the care of strangers, and the rever- 
fervor soon to be put out or die of itself, as Do you wish to join a Bible Class for Young | enceof the burial ceremony, The soul is not 
there was diligent preparation for the Advent | Women? the life which we have in common with the 
Mission, so there wit be a diligent use of wise Do you wish to join our Communicants | brute and the vegetable. We are to look for the 
measures to follow it up, in order that the en- Union? origiu of man in Paradise, and not in the Zoolog- 
kindled flame of a more intense and active relig- Will you join a Bible Class for Ladies? joal Garden, The scientists who deny the ex- 
ious life may shine brighter and brighter until Do you wish to become a Sunday-school | istence of the soul admit that there is no such 
Christ shall appear in all his glory. The testi- Teacher? 


thing as annihilation in Nature. If senge per- 
ception is all we have, why do we try to increase 
Sense by the use of the microscope or telescope? 
Granting the conservation of force, affection is 
itself an eternal force which links us to those 
in the other world, The whole scheme of gal- 
vation rests on the immorta.ity of the soul, 
which itself rests not on the Bible, as some 
suppose, but in the human mind. If the 
soul is immortul, it must live in the presence 
ot God or remain estranged and in outer dark - 
ness.” The sermon was a masterly and over- 
whelming argument concerning the great Value 
of the soul, The whole mission in this church 
has been much more successful than the most 
sanguine in the parish had ever dared to expect ; 
and for the great blessing the Parish has re- 
ceived the missioner, rector, and Parishioners 
ecatatically, but Sratefully, exclaim * Laus 
Deo | ad 
MISSION AT THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
HABLEM, 
(of which the Rev. Dr, R. McKim ig the 
rector.) The missioner was the Rev. F, H, Du 
Vernet, Spiritual results cannot be measured, 
and may not be attempted, At this mission 
the still, sinall voice of the Spirit of God 
was heard in many hearts, and his &racious in- 
fluence was manifest in all the services, The 
holy solemnity of the c *ngregations, the evident 
heart-searching among professing Christians, 
the melting of many under the quiet but fervent 
preaching of the missioner, the numerous re- 
quests for prayer daily presented, the longing 
after holiness which many of these breathe, and 
the whole tone of things—all gave clear evidence 
that the prayers offered go long had not been in 
vain. 
On Sunday the church was packed, and the 
services during the week were well attended, 
At the daily children’s Service they were ad- 
dressed by Miss Sybil Carter, and were both inter. 
ested and profited. Atmost of the mission services 
in the evening the church was thronged, and the 
body of it packed. A deep and solemn stillness 
prevailed, especially during silent Prayer, Not 
seldom suppressed sobs escaped even from men, 
The missioner’s sermons were very simple, but 
clear and strong. His manner is very quiet, 
and bis earnestness intense. Hundreds who 
were present had never been seen im the 
church of Holy Trinity before. Ajj Classes of 
people were represented—the very poor, as well 
as the very rich, Nightly, about 7 o'clock, the 
rector started some young men to go out in the 
street and distribute bills io Person, and to ad- 
dress individuals, especially the laboring class, 
snd persuade them to come into the church, 
Among those who remained in the church for 
personal conversation were some striking cases 
of conversion, or reclaiming of backsliders. 
One was that of a man who was meditating sui- 
cide when he was invited in by a lady, and felt 


the power of the Brace of God. Now he ig re- 
joicing in hope, 


The results of the mission 80 far are: a marked 


earnestness among the 





regular attendan s; many longing for holiness ; 
not a few backsliders 
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mission the congregations were unusually large. 
At the celebration of the Holy Communion in 
the morning service there were over 300 com- 
muui cante, 

THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MADISON 
AVENUE. 


The services were attended by a large number 
of perscons,who heard very practicable and profi- 
table sermons. Missioner Warren’s infiu- 
ence is being markedly felt. The congrega- 
tions daily increase, and the feeling of the peo- 
ple is at times so intense that the great assem- 
blies break up with a silence that is almost op- 
pressive. Young and old have been stirred up, 
and so great was the interest that services will 
be continued during the week following. 


CALVARY CHURCH, FOURTH AVENUE, 


All of the services were well attended, and the 
Bishop missioners'made solemn» and deep impress- 
ions by their able and earnest sermons and ad- 
dresses. Dr, Satterlee labored so long and earn- 
estly as President of the committee of arrange- 
ments that many rejoice with him in view of 
the blessings his own large parish has already 
received. 

THE MISSIONS IN OTHER CHURCHES, 

A mission was held in St. Michael's Church, 
conducted by the rector and Missioner Vande- 
water. In Zion Church, Missioner Carmichael, 
of Canada, conducted the services in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. The people of Zion unite 
with the congregation of the Church of the In- 
carnation at the evening services, and Missioner 
Ransford preached the sermons, At the Church 
of the Epiphany, the Rey. O. A. Glazebrook was 
the missioner. A colored clergyman from 
Rochester was the missioner at St. Phillip’s 
OCburch,in Mulberry Strect. The Rev. Dr. Fair, of 
Baltimore, was the missioner at the Church of the 
Reconciliation. Space will not permit even the 
names of the other churches in which a mission 
was held. The good results of the missions may 
not be measured by the size of the congrega- 
gations who were present; yet large ones ure 
cheering, because, from deeper and wider fish- 
ing waters there may be a larger draught of 
fishes when the gospel net is drawn ashore. 
But the true measure of success is the num- 
ber of souls revived and saved, and all bave been 
constrained to admit that the mission has not 
failed in any of the churches. 

FUTURE BLESSINGS PRAYED FOR. 

Many ardently desire that the manifest 
results of the Advent Mission may not be hm- 
ited to the rich and influential parishes, en- 
abled to have a mission by reason of their abil_ 
ity to meet the expenses, but soon extend to 
parishes which coald not afford to do so, and also 
to those whose rectors could not now secure the 
particular missioners desired, aud especially to 
the large uuuber of “feeble parishes,” for 
whose invigoration, it 1s hoped, that, as soon as 
practicable, the Bishop will provide missioners, 
And fervent prayers are asceuding to Almighty 
God that the spiritual life awakened in New 
York city may soon flow iu reciprocal reviving 
currents through every parovhial artery of the 
diocese, froma “strong parishes" to the ** feeble 
parishes,” ond also from diocese to diocese 
throughout the United States and Canadas, 
until bishops, priests and deacons, aud the faith- 
ful laity of each parish in all the dioceses, shall 
be energized by the Hdly Spirit to warn tbe 
multitudes of godless masses of the peuple that 
speedily the archungel’s trampet may summon 
all nations to stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. Prayer is also asconding, that, in all 
the churches there may be fervency of spirit in 
the people's devotions, sincerity of heart in their 
Pealmody ; and that, after the season of Advent, 
the clergy may prolong the midnight cry: 


** Arise, and trim your lamps! Bebeld, the 
Bridegroom cometh! Go ye out to meet 
him !” 

———- 


GENERAL RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Tue Jewish papers are discussing the plat- 
form of the Reform Rabbis, adopied at Pitte- 
burgh, and their columns are filled with contri- 
butions on the subject. In the Jewish Messen- 
ger Dr. Bernard Drachman reviews the utter- 
ances of Rabbi Hirsch, an enthusiastic Re- 
former, of Chicago, concluding with a severe 
rebuke to the advanced Reformers, claiming that 
there are worse enemies to the faith than Inger- 
soll or Stécker, the anti-Semitic agitator of Ber- 
lin. In the same paper are two other contri- 
butiovs— one from Dr, Samuel Hirsch, of Phila- 
delphia, and the utber from the Messenger’s 
‘“* own correspondent” in St. Louis. Dr. Hirsch 
champions the cause of Retorm, and says it is 
attacked by three kinds of Rabbis, 1st, The 
upright, but blind; 2d; the time-serving ; 3d, 
the ignorant, who cannot read the Hebrew and 
know not the Talmud. He concludes as tollows : 
‘*Vuociferate as much as it is your pleasure. 
Only reform principles are acceptable” in this 
“thinking generation.” The St. Louis corres- 
pondent says Reformed Judaism has now as- 
sumed a constructive phase. It has taken 
Judaism out of its isolated position and made it 
@ world-religion, and yet has proceeded with 
such moderation that Conservative Jews can 
for the most part accept their principles, Why, 











then, he asks, should there be so much hot con- 
troversy and talk of disunion? The spirit of 
progress is the spirit of Judaism. The Ameri- 
can Hebrew advises the formation of a new 
Union of Hebrew Congregations,which shall be 
free from the taint of Radicalism. 


= 





....The corner stone of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association building, which is being 
erected at No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, this city, 
was laid on Tuesday, December Ist. Drs, John 
Hal), William Taylor, Roderick Terry, O. H. 
Tiffany, the Rev. E, Winchester Donald, and 
about two hundred Jadies were present. The 
address of the day was delivered by Dr. Wm. 
Laylor. He said that the best way in which he 
could serve the assembly was by giving some ac- 
count of the work of the Association. In the 
first place, a boarding-house registry was kept. 
This was to enable young women coming to the 
city in search of employment to find safe and 
comfortable places of residence. Then an em- 
ployment agency was added in order that some 
help might be given to the young women in 
their search for work, It was found, however, 
that many of them were not prepared to enter 
upon the labors of such situations as were 
offered. The Association, therefore, opened 
classes in which the young women could obtain 
instruction in shorthand, telegraphy, and other 
industries, The circulating library of the in- 
stitation had also proved to be of great value. 
But the crowning work of all was that of the 
Bible class, which numbers six hundred, and 
was the largest in the city. He was now ready 
to admit that he had been wrong. Already be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 were pledged toward 
the payment of the cost, and he had no doubt 
that the remaining part of the #125,000 needed 
would be raised. Dr. John Hall then led in 
prayer, after which the stone was put in place. 
The new building will probably cost #150,000 to 
complete. It will have a facade of rough, hewn 
stone and pressed brick, and its hight will be 
just within the limit of the law. It will prob- 
ably be finished before next summer. 

...-The Sunday sermons in Sage Chapel, 
Cornell University, have become a very interest- 
ing feature of the university program. Leading 
preachers of all denominations occupy the pul- 
pitinturn. Among the names announced for 
future sermons are the following: The Right 
Rev. F. D. tluntington, D.D. (Episcopal), of 
Syracuse; the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. (Meth- 
odist), of New York City ; President E, G. Robin- 
son, D.D. LL.D. (Baptist), of Brown Universi- 
ty; the Rev. Jas. G. Murray, D.D. (Presbyte- 
rian), of Princeton, N. J.; Bishop E. G. An- 
drews (Methodist), of Washington, D. 0. ; Bish- 
op 8. 8. Harris, (Episcopal), of Detroit, Mich. ; 
the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. (Congregational), 
of New Haven ; the Rev. R. Collyer, (Unitarian) 
of New York City, and the Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
D.D. (Baptist), of Philadelphia. 


...-A notable series of evangelistic meetings 
for men only will be held in Brooklyn in the 
new building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, be- 
ginning Tuesday evening, December 8th, and 
continuing until December 15th, inclusive. 
These meetings, which are to be held every 
evening, are designed specially for young men. 
A choir of fifty male voices, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. George C, Stebbins, will avsist Mr. 
Sankey in the singing. 


....Next year the Methodists of South Aus- 
tralia will celebrate the jubilee of the intro- 
duction of Methodism into that part of the 
continent. They have in South Australia, 336 
churches and preaching places, seventy-five 
ministers and 393 local preachers, 7,829 mem- 
bers, and 48,000 attendants. A jubilee fund of 
#300,000 is to be raised to pay off church debts, 
and start a woman’s college. 


.... Believers in faith cure are holding conven- 
tions in different parts of the country. At a 
convention in Chicago, last week, one of the 
speakers, in replying toa question as to whether 
it would be proper, in case of a broken bone, to 
call in the aid of a surgeon first, saidperbaps, in 
some cases, human aid might be called in, but 
tnere was no doubt that prayer would expedite 
recovery. 


....Although the consummation of the union 
of the Waldensian and Free Charches of Italy 
is delayed for a year, itis believed that it will 
not be defeated. The delay 1s caused largely by 
difficulty outside the Waldensian valleys con- 
cerning the proposed name of the united body, 
* The Evangelical Church of Italy.” 


....-Brooklyn clergymen fof the various Ev” 
angelicel denominations held a second confer- 
euce last week concerning a revival of public 
interest in Church worship, and the conversion 
of the wordly, thoughtless, and indifferent. 
Twenty ministers were present. 


..-» The Lutherans in the United States, built- 
in 1884, it is said, 255 churches. The number 
for 1885, will it is thought, reach 800. Tho new 
churches are for English, German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Siavoc, Servian, Fionn end 
Icelandic congregations, 





«.-eA conference of Methodist presiding 
elders of the New York and adjacent states was 
keld in this city last week, under the presidency 
of Bishop Harris. Papers were read on various 
topics of church interest,and discussions fol- 
lowed. 


..+.The 222,123 Baptists of North Carolina 
raised $6,015 for ttate missions this year. Their 
motto is ‘North Carolina for Jesus Christ.” 
Their contributions for this object average a 
fraction more than two cents a head. 


...- Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, is visit- 
ing the capital of Portugal, concerning mission 
property in Loando, He will shortly go to Brus- 
sels, London, and Liverpool and then sail for 
Liberia, Africa, 


....Vice-President Hendricks was the senior 
warden of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Indian- 
apolis, and always found time to discharge the 
duties of his office. 


....The Rev. Thomas Harrison. the Methodist 
evangelist, has just closed a series of meetings 
in Milwaukee, W1s., the result of which was 400 
conversions. 


...- Negotiations for union are pending be- 
tween a conference of the body known as the 
Christian Union and a conference of the Chris- 
tians, 


...-Bishop Manucy, of the Roman Catholic 
See of Mobile, is dead, He served less than a 
year as bishop. 








Missions. 


One of the features of mission work in Ja- 
pan is the opposition encountered from a society 
organized three years ago to prevent the spread 
of Christianity. This society has been very act- 
ive, especially in th> northern part of the Is- 
land, in enrolling persons and families who are 
willing to promise not only that they will never 
accept Christianity, but that they will do ali they 
can to prevent others from accepting it. In 
some towns nearly everybody has been so 
pledged. The missionary is made to feel its in- 
fluence in many ways. Sometimes he finds he 
cannot rent a house or secure a preaching place, 
The society often gives much trouble by inte- 
fering with Christian burial. But some mem- 
bers of the society show sigas of becoming rest- 
ive under their bonds, The story of the suc- 
cesses Of Christianity reaches them through 
various channels, and it awakens a spirit of in- 
quiry amoung them. There is quite a general 
desire to know what Christianity is. Villages 
and towns which refused to hear the missionary 
two or three years ago now welcome him,'and the 
Rev. Henry Stout, of the Reformed (Dutch) Mis- 
sion, believes that ‘*a great and glorious ingath- 
ering of souls” is near at hand, Mr. Stout gives 
cordial testimony as to the effeviency of native 
helpers. In one village, where they had been at 
work, and which he was the first foreign mis- 
sionary to visit. be found three canditates for 
baptism, who were examined iu a most intelli- 
gent manner in his presence by one of the 
helpers. Says Mr, Stout: 

**f could not help feeling that, if the missionaries 
cau train men, and help them to establish a few 
churches in the prominent ceuters, the great work 
of evangelization can safely be left to them and 
theirchurches. The capability of our trained men, 
coupled with their evangelica! piety, is a most hope- 
ful feature in all our work.” 





Elder Kamano, a native preacher, who was re- 
cently sent on a tour in Tosa, reports great 
strictness in examination of candidates. In one 
case @ mav who Wrote “‘ personals” for a news- 
paper was refused admission uutil he should 
change his department ; and it was even ques- 
tioned whether an editor ought to be received 
atall. A play-actor and a story-teiler were re- 
fused membership because their business tends 
to looseness of morals. The applicants, how- 
ever, expressed their willingness to change their 
business as soon as possible. 


....The young man who succeeds Mtesa as 
King of Uganda, has shed the blood of three 
youny converts of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Like his predecessor, he is easily 
swayed. The captain of the royal bodyguard, 
Mugasi, was the ring-leader in the persecution 
which, fortunately, did not last long. It was he 
who directed the execution of the three Chris- 
tian lads. Their arms were first cut off; then 
they were bound to a scaffolding, under which a 
fire was made, and thev were slowly burned to 
death. ‘‘ Mugasi and his men mocked them, and 
bade them pray now if Isa Masiya [Jesus Christ] 
would rescue them from his hands, The dear 
lads clung to their faith, and in the fire they 
sang. ‘Daily, daily sing his praises.’” At last 
accounts the mission was in favor with the 
ling. 


..+e-The Government of Siam, as is well-known 
is evincing a remarkable interest in the work of 
Christian missionaries in that kingdom, and bas 
shown marked favor toward them. Recently 
the Prime Minister and his sons and some young 
women visited the Presbyterian chapel at 





Petchaburi. He sat grave and siieut through, 





the service, including a sermon on the divinity 
of Christ, smoking cigarettes and chewing betel. 
The women were intensely interested. Before 
the Prime Minister sat some two hundred chil- 
dren which the mission is educating, clothing 
and feeding. 


...-Mr. Mollendorf, at the head of the Corean 
Customs Department, has been removed. He 
was most bitterly opposed to Christianity, and 
used his office for the benefit of German and 
and Russian schemere, Judge Denny, or Ure- 
gon, who succeeds him, cordially favors mis- 
sionary activity and the introduction of West- 
ern civilization. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 20TH. 


THE GRACIOUS INVITATION. Is. lv, 1—11. 


Notrs.—‘‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth.”— 
This is such a call as would be made by one sell- 
ing water in the streets of an eastern city, 
Almost these same words will be heard cried out 
in any Arabic city. “Wine and milk with. 
out money.” —Here the figure changes from the 
ordinary street cry of the water seller; for God 
offers something better than water, wine and 
milk ; and it is not to be bought, but given away, 
The offer comes from God ; the thing given away 
is his grace and guidance and defense; the per. 
sons addressed are the chosen people in their 
exile, looking for deliverance, ‘*Money for 
that which is not bread,” --In service of dumb idol, 
and of sin.———"*The sure mercies of David.’ 
—A covenant changeless of mercy, as with 
David. ** T have given him for a witness.” ~— 
That is, the servant of the last lesson, who is the 
righteous seed of Israel, but especially Christ, 
the promised seed of David.——-—* To the peo- 
ples.”"—Not to the Jewish people alone, but to 
all peoples, They shall ali follow in your steps, 
and do you service.———‘' A nation that thou 
jnowest not.” —This had a special fulfillment in 
the aid given by the Persian king at the return 
from captivity.———‘* While he may be found.” 
—Not as if God were not always near, but in es- 
pecial times of mercy the opportunity must be 
embraced, as when the people were to be re- 
stored from captivity.———‘* My thoughts are 
not your thoughts.”-~Therefore, you must for- 
sake your thoughts if you will have God’s favor 
* As the rain cometh down.”—Full of be- 
neficence. Such is God’s design of mercy to his 
people. 

Jnstruction.—God’s invitation is for every one 
that thirsteth ; that is, for everybody, For who 
is there that does uot thirst? All have sinned; 
all need pardon, 

Nobody is likely to come to God for grace 
who does not feel that he thirsteth, that he is a 
sinuer in need of grace. The call may be loud, 
the invitation may be general; but, if one does 
not feel his need, he will not accept. There are 
very many like those addressed at Laodicea, who 
know not they are miserable and poor and blind 
and naked, 

The best things are free. The most necessary 
things are free. Air is free, sunlight is free, 
water is free, the Jove of God and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ are free. Herein is the love of God 
manifested, in his free gifts, his unspeakable 
gifts. 

We spend our time and money in useless and 
injurious thivgs. A man will put one cent into 
a contribution box once in seven days, and spend 
ten or twenty or a hundred times as much a day 
for useless luxuries, which injure and perhaps 
ruin his health. Millions are spent for liquor 
and tobacco where thousands are spent for the 
Gospel. So men give their time to earthly and 
perishing things, forgetting the soul. 

Let us hearken diligently ; let us incline the 
ear. Put yourself into an attentive attitude 
toward God. Don’t stay away from instruction, 
but seek it. It is your life. 

In this lesson comes a glorious prophecy of 
the extension of Christ's Kingdom. The Old 
Testament seems to address only Jews. But 
here we have the Gospel for Gentiles. Christ is 
a ‘witness to the peoples.” The nation that 
knew not the Jewish promises would run to re- 
ceive them. 

This universal victory of the Christ is neces- 
sary for God’s glory, and that of his Church. It 
is ** because of the Lord thy God,” and because 
‘*he bath glorified thee,” that 1s, the Church. 
For this we must look forward. For this we 
must labor. 

When can the Lord be found? Now; when he 
is near. Now. ‘That is the only safe answer. 

God is tu’ be gought. He is worth seeking. 
He will not thrust his grace on those who will 
not ask for it, : 

There is only one way to find God ; ard that is 
by forsaking wicked ways. There can be no 
compromise between God and wicked men. 
God’s ways are not the ways of sinners, They 
cannot walk together. And man must give UP 
his way absolutely and take God’s way. The 
great decision is made when a man decides to do 
this. 




















Herein is blessedness and prosperity. Here is 





peace and success, Here is all good fruit. 
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School and College. 


Tue results of the visits of the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education to 
the western part of that state, are given in the 
Boston Advertiser. Secretary Dickinson designs 
these visits to take the place of the teachers’ 
institutes. The new plan has the advantage 
over the institutes that it is more practical. 
Particular school-houses, with their defects in 
construction, drainage and ventilation, par- 
ticular teachers and their methods, particular 
books and their merits or faults, are taken up 
for discussion in the presence of the school 
committee and parents, and consequently the 
reforms come close home to the people who 
take part. The visits have been confined to 
the smaller towns, and as a rule there has been 
fonnd abundant reason for the visitation. 
The common want of the country schools is 
that of suitable apparatus for teaching. One 
remedy which Mr. Dickinson proposes for 
this poverty of outfit is to unite several schools 
in one. A better grade of teachers could be 
hired and the needed apparatus could be 
better afforded. One teacher he found was re- 
ceiving only four dollars a week wages, and, 
in several instances, the salary was five dollars. 
The secretary and the agents visted 153 towns. 
The adoption of a plan of district superin- 
tendence is recommended. A superintendency 
would introduce uniformity, and increase the 
efficiency ; and, if the schools of the outlying 
districts were closed and the children carried 
to a central school, the chances would be much 
improved for graduating better scholars. 
Mr. Dickinson speaks with approval of the 
work of the Hampden County truant school. 
He believes that a farm and industrial school 
would meet the needs of the small towns 
better than anything else. Truants are often 
lively fellows, and they would get good from 
work ona farm andin a ahop as truly as from 
their hooks. 





..The catalogue of Talladega College, of 
Talladega, Ala., for 1885, shows a total at- 
tendence of 365. Of this number 159 are 
males, and 206 are females. The college was 
founded by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in 1867. About half the people of Ala- 
bama are colored, and by the census of 1880, 
eighty per cent. of them are illiterate. Witha 
constituency of more than 600,000, to draw 
from, this is the only school of collegiate 
rank, and the first boarding-school, for the 
Freedmen of the state. Last year, through 
aid from the “John F, Slater Fund,” a com- 
modious shop was built; so that now, besides 
two school buildings, a hall for young women, 
another for young men, and four dwellings 
for teachers, the college has in lands, barns 
and shops, valuable appliances for teaching 
industry. For the past five years the attend- 
ance has been 191, 226, 200, 356 and 365. An en- 
largement of the buildings will soon be a ne- 
cessity. 


.-»The Yale college catalogue has been issued 
and shows that the total number of students 
in all branches of the university is 1,076; 110 
in the theological school, twenty-eight in the 
medical, sixty-two in the law, forty-two grad- 
uate students, 563 academic undergraduates, 
251 in the scientific school, and forty-eight in 
the school of the fine arts. The list of the theo- 
logical department shows as well as anything 
else the wide extent of country over which 
Yale’s fame is spread. South Wales has five 
representatives, North Wales one, Turkey one, 
India one, Japan two, and Switzerland one. The 
rest of the divinity students come from all parts 
of the Union. In its way, the Divinity School is 
one of the most flourishing departments of the 
university, and success is said to be attributable 
to Prof. Timothy Dwight more than to any 
other one man. 


.-The Tufts College catalogue for 1885—'86 
gives as the total number of students in the 
college of letters, 102, This is the same number 
of students as last year. In the divinity school 
there are twenty-six students, one more than 
last year. There have been a few minor changes 
in the curriculum. The lecturers before the 
divinity school are the Rev. G. T. Flanders, 
D.D., on “ Oriental Religions”; the Rev. E. C. 
Bolles, Ph D., D.D., on “Science and the Min- 
istry”; the Rev. £. L. Houghton, A.M., on 
“New Testament Subjects”; the Rev. H. I. 
Cushman, A.M., on “The Historic Method of 
Bible Study,” and the Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., 
LL.D., on “Social Ethics.” The lectures will 
be given in the Goddard Chapel. 


--The total attendance at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., for this year is 188. Of these, 185 
are in the academical, and moog Mee in the 
fnllegiate department, and ten The 
library of the college contains more than J2,000 
volumes. The college also has a valuable 
cabinetof minerals, and of rocks and fossils , 
arranged and labeled for study, and # nu- 
merous collection of botanical specimens, 
There is a fund of $13,000, for aiding students 
who have the ministry in view. Outstandin g 
Scholarships are to some extent available for 
ovh ers needing relief. 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIO. 

Gen. Logan on Dec. 4th, was unanimously 
nominated by the Republican caucus for Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate, and declined the 
nomination. On Dec. 5th, Senator John Sher- 
man, of Ohio, wos nominated in the Republican 
caucus for the office, and the nomination was 
accepted. The caucus of Democratic Senators, 
which met on the same date, nominated Senator 
Isham G. Harris of Tenvessee, who accepted. 
The Democratic members of the House in cau- 
cus on Dec, 5th, made the following nomina- 
tions: Mr. J. G.“Carlisle, of Kentucky, for 
speaker, by acclamation; Mr. J. B. Clark, of 
Missouri, for clerk; Mr. Seedom, of Ohio, for 
sergeant at arms; Mr. Donelson, of Tennessee, 
for doorkeeper, and the Rev. W. N. Milburn, of 
Chicago, for chaplain. The Republican mem- 
bers of the House met iu caucus of Dec, 5th, 
and nominated Mr. Reed, of Maine. The vote 
stood, Reed 63 ; Hiscock, of New York, 42; Ryan, 
of Kansas, 3. But one name was presented for 
each of the minor offices. Those nominated 
were : For clerk, Colonel W. O. Crosbie, of Iowa; 
sergeant at arms, Captain Albert O. Marsh, of 
Indiana ; doorkeeper, Colonel J. R. Seldon, of 
Connecticut; postmaster, Charles W. Adams, 
of Maryland ; chaplain, Rev. F. T. Britt, of Ne- 
braska. 





...-Ths Secretary of the Interior devotes a 
large part of his report to Indian affairs. The 
cost of caring for the sixty-seven different 
domestic dependent nations, to the Government 
is over $6,000,000 a year. To advance the i in- 
terests of the indians, the Secretary recom- 
mends that a portion of every reservation be 
divided up into separate tracts of suitable size 
for farms, to be allotted to each individual as 
his sole and separate estate. Provision should 
be made against the power (until after a time 
limited) of selling or mortgaging the same, or 
even leasing it to any but Indians living within 
the same reservation. Provision should be 
made that the Indian accepting a patent for his 
land shall not thereby forfeit any of his rights 
as a member of his tribe, nor the protection 
and benefit which the Jaws of the United States 
extend to the Indians generally. He recom- 
mends that the surplus land belonging to the 
tribes be sold and the proceeds inyested for the 
benefit of the Indians. 


.-The annual report of Mr. C, N. Jordan, 
Treasurer of the United States, shows that the 
net revenue of the Government during the last 
fiscal year was #323,690,706, or $24,829,163 | eas 
than that of the preceding year, while the ex- 
penditure was 260,226,935, or $16,100,690 
greater than that of the preceding year. The 
surplus available for the reduction of the public 
debt at the close of the fiscal year was therefore 
$40,929,854 less than was available on the let 
of July, 1884, 


....-Secretary Whitney, in his report for the 
Navy Department, estimates the naval expenses 
for the next fiscal year at $35,104,695. He says 
at the present moment it must be conceited that 
we have nothing which deserves to be called a 
navy. The conntry has expended since July 
lat, 1868, over seventy-five millions of money on 
the construction, repair, equipment, and ordi- 
nance of vessels, which sum, with a very slight 
exception, has been substantially thrown away. 


.-Tne Secretary of War in his annual re- 
port urges a more effective punishment to re- 
press the invasions of the Oklahoma Country of 
the Indian Territory. The army at the last con- 
solidated returns consisted of 2,154 officers and 
27,705 enlisted men. 


..Congress met on Monday, D ber 6th, 


minority of 5 on the whole House, and a major- 
ity over the Conservatives of 76. The Conserva- 
tive agents claim the same, 


°..The King of Burmah personally sur- 
rendered himself to General Prendergast, com- 
mander of the British invading force,:on Dec. 
2d, and arrived in British territory. General 
Prendergast has received from Lord Dufferin full 
power to establish a temporary Government at 
Mandalay, and for the present will personally 
exercise control. It is probable that a native 
will be appointed ruler under the suzerainty of 
Queen Victoria, 
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end adjourned at once out of respect for the 
memory of Vice-President Hendricks. The 
President's message was held until Tuesday. 


FOREIGN. 

. It is positively affirmed, at Belgrade, that 
the Russian and Austrian Governments will, on 
Dec, 8th, intimate to Prince Alexander and King 
Milan that they have decided to occupy Bulgaria 
and Servia, respectively, if hostilities be re- 
newed. The armistice ends on Dec. 8th. The 
Porte gave notice to the Balkan Conference on 
Dec. 2d, of impending military action on the 
part of Turkey in Eastern Rumelia. A council 
of Turkish Generals was held, and they advised 
& permanent occupation of the Balkans by 
Turkey, fearing that Russia would absorb Bul- 
garia, and Austria do the same with Servia. 


... The English election returns up to Dec. 6th, 
show that 626 seats have been filled, and that 44 
remain. The remaining. 44 seats are to be 
found, 22 in England, 17 in Ireland, 4 in Scot- 
land and 1 in Wales. The latest Liberal esti- 
mate puts the final result at : Liberals, 334 ; Qon- 
servatives, 253; Parnellites, 83, givipg the 
Liberals a majority over the Conservatives of 
81 and s minority of 2 as to all fogces against 
them. The moderate Liberal estintates give « 
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THE EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


Ler the reader visit with us ‘Trinity 
Church to-day at noon, From the head of 
Wall Street the bell will ring out the invita- 
tion to the house ofGod. From Broadway 
from Wall Street, from Broad Street, all the 
way from the City Hall to the Battery the 
young men and old men whocarry on 
their shoulders the burden of the business 
of the Metropolis will be seen briskly walk- 
ing to New York’s most historic edifice. 
Enter with them the oldchurch. You will 
tind it already crowded full of men. Nota 
woman Is to be seen. They are all business 
men. You see there the bank presidents, 
officers of our great insurance companies, 
merchants, brokers, cashiers and clerks. 
A very large proportion of them are gray- 
headed men. Such an imposing and influ- 
ential, and shrewd, clear and hard-headed 
body of men you will find gathered to- 
gether nowhere else. These are the noon- 
day audience of the mission at Trinity 
Church. They fill the seats and crowd the 
spaces bebind. 

The service opens with the briefest devo- 
tional service or the singing of « familiar 
revival hymn, not to be found in the 
Psalter at the end of the Prayer Book, nor 
in ‘‘Hymns Ancient or Modern.” You 
have heard it in the Moody and Sankey 
meetings, and everybody in the audience 
has heard it, and it is sung with a masculine 
volume of sound which makes the arches 
ring. The Rev. Mr. Aitken, one of the 
English Missioners, who are paying back 
to America the debt which England owes 
us for Mr. Moody’s work there, rises to 
speak, .Jt was ‘in Mr. Moody’s meetings 
that he learned the value of auch services, 
and he has adapted them to the Epigcopal 
forms gnd conditions, 








Trinity Church was rather reluctant, it 
is said, to consent to the innovation. They 
said the people would not come to the 
meetings. They have not made it easy for 
Mr. Aitken. He would rather have the 
freedom of the platform, as he has had at 
other churches where he has preached, and 
where he could speak with the liberty 
which an orator needs. Instead of this, he 
is perched up in the air in a lofty little box 
of a pulpit, under a big sounding-board, 
snug up against the row of columos on 
the right side ef the house. There is no 
chance ‘for movement, and even gesture is 
awkward. There he stands, in his white, 
priestly robe, in the most conyentional and 
incunvenient spot in which he cou!d be put, 
and thence he opens his address. 

But such an address! It is not read, but 
is, we are sure, carefully prepared und com- 
mitted to memory. There is, however, 
about it no sign of anything but the purest 
extemporaneous freedom. Mr. Aitken’s 
voice is clear, melodious and strong. He 
has a slight English accent, but his exect 
enunciation and his powerful voice make 
him distinctly heard. He smites directly 
at his subject, which is to show what life 
is worth living, and what is not worth liv- 
ing. He is aidressing business men, and 
he knows it. He does not talk anything 
but business, his business with them, and 
his Master‘s which is to tell them how 
worthless is a life which is devoted solely 
to what we call business, to adding dollar 
to dollar; for what? That we may have 
more dollars, that at last we may die and 
carry nothing with us, aod leave much 
behind us. The life worth living he con- 
trasts with the life not worth living; and 
he tells them of Christ’s life of service and 
denial and death, such a failure, after 
earth’s standards, but the great success 
before Heaven’s standards. ** Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every 
name.” The address is intensely dramatic. 
It abounds uot so much in illustration as 
in vivid personal appeal. The hearer living 
a life not worth the living is not only talked 
at, he is talked with. He answers back; 
and the dialogue is kept up until he is 
silenced, is obliged to confess that God and 
the speaker are right and he is wrong. 
With intense dramatic fervor he preacher 
repeats the lines 


* Almost persuaded now to believe! 
Almost persuaded Unrist to receive | 
Seems now some soul to say, 

Go, Spirit, go thy way ; 
Some more convenient day 
On Thee Vil call!” 


Argum ent. and appealare blended together, 
and the hearer says Amen. 

Of course, most of those present are 
communpicants of churches of all denomi- 
nations; for the persons addressed are just 
those men of large business and af*airs, 
who carry the offices and burdens in the 
churches. In the Brokers’ Boards and 
Merchants’ Exchanges you will find more 
Sunday-school superintendents and elders 
and wardens than in almost any other com- 
panies of men anywhere. But they need 
just this preaching. Thus they are re- 
minded of the worldliness of this world, 
and they learn what is the depth of mean- 
ing in such words as ‘‘ conversion” and 
‘**consecration.” In the congregation be- 
fore you there are, also, the same propor- 
tion of those not professing Christ as will 
be found in all other revival meetings. 
While the great majority are already be- 
lievers, there will be large numbers who 
need just this faithful proclamation of 
Christ to arouse them to the sense of their 
own personal obligation to receive Christ 
into their personal life and faith. 

And this, which is nothing other than 
just such a revival meeting as would be 
welcomed in any Baptist, or Methodist, or 
Presbyterian, or Congregational church, is 
in the old conservative Trinity. The 
crowds whom Mr. Aitken bids come for- 
ward fill the sacred spaces of chancel, 
choir and altar, and crowd against the 
robes of Morgan Dix and his associate 
priests. It is a revival meeting of the sort 
we know and love so well, not changed, but 
only a little djeguised by more churchly 
attire and name. The preacher has on a 
white gown, instead of a black coat, and he 
uses the Romgn Catholic names of mission 
apd missjoner instead of revival and 





evangelist. But the fervor and intensity 
and the methods are all there. 

What is doing every noon in TrinityCburch 
is done every night in fifteen other of the 
principal Episcopal churches of the city. 
In each the multitude is invited to 
attend; ushers seat whoever will come. 
The voluntary chorus’ sings the 
familiar revival hymns; the missioner from 
a platform which has almost forgotten its 
linen decencies preaches without restraint 
immediate conversion; and tbe after-meet- 
ing follows for inquirers. This is the Epis- 
copal Mission. Previous revival meetings, 
under Mr. Moody and others, missions in 
Catholic churches, have called together 
larger single audiences, but never before 
has so general ao effort been made to bring 
the Gospel immediately home to the peo- 
ple everywhere. While the inspiration is 
to be found outside of the Episcopal Churcb, 
in the Moody revival meetings and the 
Catholic missions, we owe great thanks to 
the Episcopal Church for adopting the p!an 
now so heartily and so generally, without 
even waiting for the sacred time of Lent. 
It proves that the evangelical spirit is not 
lost in that Church. It is stronger than 
ever, permeating High, Low and Broad. 
We would bave our readers who can do so, 
as these mecting are extended to other 
parts of the country, join with them and 
take part in their geet work. 


7” AND THEY H HATED HIM, r 


Tusk words were spoken to show the 
uohappy state of feeling existing in the 
hearts of the brethren of Joseph, as re- 
corded in Scripture. They hated Joseph, 
because he was the well-beloved son of 
his father, because he was comely in his 
appearance, wis? in his intercourse with 
the family, just and upright in his daily 
couduct. Because of these, his many vir- 
tues, and of his noble, manly character, 
his brethren hated him. His prospects in 
life were, doubtless, briliant, because of 
his personal gifts and endowments, and 
also because he had the love and good will 
of a devoted father. The brethren of Jo- 
seph seemed to be well aware of his good 
qualities and character; and that fact 
troubled them greatly. Hatred, envy, and 
jealousy filled their hearts, and they wick- 
edly resolved to murder their brother Jo- 
seph, in order to promote their own 
depraved and selfish ends. On further re- 
flection, they decided not to murder him, 
but to strip off his goodly clothing, which 
his father had given him, and cast him, 
naked, into a pit, there to perish with hun- 
ger and thirst or by wild beasts, Taoey 
committed the base act; but, when it was 
accomplished and they had sat down to eat 
bread, they discovered that a company of 
Ishmaelites, from Gilead, were coming 
towurd them on camels. They suddenly 
changed tbeir minds again, and thought 
they could make a little money by selling 
their brother Joseph into slavery to these 
unscrupulous and covetous merchant men. 
A gang of the leading Midianites of this 
party—doubtless a select lot of robbers— 
saw a chance fora speculation; and they 
made short work of showing mercy to 
Joseph in the pit. They proceeded to help 
him out, andthen “took him” to Egypt 
and sold him to *‘captain” Potiphar, the 
chief of King Pharaoh’s police—whose 
special business was to take charge of 
all the rascals in prison, and to act as 
hangman or executioner-general for His 
Majesty. 

This act of selling a man “and a 
brother” into slavery —into ancient 
slavery—bears «a striking resemblance to 
similar acts in later days in our own 
“Christian land.” But we will not dwell 
on that point now, but invite special atten- 
tion to one of the worst forms of wicked- 
ness extant, and one which leads, as in this 
case, to the worst criminal acts possible, in- 
cluding murder. We refer: to the triple 
combination of hatred, envy and jealousy, 
The fruit which such traits bear is 
of the most deadly character—far -worse 
in its results. than tbe. plague, cholera, 
small-pox, yellow fever, or of all com- 
bined, By indulging -in them, friends 
are separated, ‘loving households.. are 
broken up, rita aml social circles 
divided, churchés “‘split ‘asunder, 
and nations are forced i sed ‘bloody battles, 

Reader, will you be separated for like 





reasons from father, mother, brother, or 
sister, by the wicked indulgence of either 
hatred, envy, or'jealousy? Will you persist 
in a wrong which results in so much untold 
mizery to yourself and others? If you have 
hatreds, bury them, now, before this year 
shall end. Dare not longer to live in the 
indulgence of such criminal feelings. Are 
you willing to face your Maker in your 
present state of mind? 

The late Judge Foster, of Connecticut, 
was a man of sterling qualities, and a most 
upright Christian judge. As a Senator of 
the United States, and its Vice-President 
on the death of President Lincoln; he 
always exhibited rare wisdom and gave 
good counsel in every emergency. 

We heard it lately stated of him that 
while on the bench in Connecticut, a few 
years before his death, a case of great im- 
portance came before him on appeal at a 
session of the Court at Bridgeport. Two 
brothers had been in a bitter quarrel for 
years. At last they came to blows, which 
were to end in a double law suit. Eacn 
seemed to be filled full of hatred of the 
other, and each was determined to fight 
the battle out in a public court-room to the 
bitter end, no matter how much time and 
money might be consumed. The day 
came for trial, the court-room was crowded, 
and the contest promised to be a very bitter 
and a very angry one, which would dis- 
grace both parties, lawyers included. 
Friends were present on both sides, and 
the excitement was intense. Judge Foster 
was deeply moved by this troublesome 
case. He knew enough about it to believe 
that both of the brothers had done wrong; 
were, perhaps, equally guilty, and that any 
decision in the courts, however just, 
would not settle the case at all. 
Judge Foster in thinking the matter over, 
felt it to be his duty tu try and settle the 
case with the parties out of court, and he 
immediately invited the two brothers to 
come before him privately. He kindly and 
fairly presented the case from both a legal 
and a Christian standpoint. He told them 
plainly they were both in the wrong, and 
were doing a foolish and an un-christiun 
act in going into court with such a case. 
He appealed to them to settle it then and 
there; to forgive each other, and resolve to 
live in peace and brotherly affection the 
rest of their lives. The Judge then, in 
most touching and impressive language, 
called upon them both, then and 
there, to cease this unseemly contest. 
He then, as if divinely inspired, turned and 
said: ‘* Will youMr. » how promise 
to forgive and forget the past, and love your 
brother and treat him kindly the remainder 
of your life?” His immediate response was: 
“T will.” ‘“*Then turning to the other brother, 
Judge Foster, said, with tears of joy in bis 
eyes: ‘* Will you, Mr. , do the same?” 
His answer was: “‘I will.” ‘““Now,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘ shake hands.” They did so; and 
thus the great quarrel was happily ended. 
There are thousands of similar cases—if not 
as bad, which ought to be settled before 
these closing days of another year have 
passed away. Act now; for death on one 
side or the other may come to prevent for- 
ever the performance of such an imperative 
duty. 








CONCERNING TITHES. 


Apropos of those pennies we had occa- 
sion to speak of last week, we have a word 
to say this week concerning ‘tithes and 
offerings.” One of the fixed laws of the 
old dispensation was that every Israelite 
should pass over into the hands of the 
priests, for the use and maintenance of the 
temple worship and service, one-tenth of 
his increase. This tithe, fhe Lord said, is 
“mine.” It seems from a careful study of 
the subject that the tithe was not con- 
sidered as a gift, but was a portion of the 
land and the increase of it and of the flocks 
which the Lord reserved to himself when 
he gave the inheritance to the children of 
Israel. This being so, it would appear that 
the paying of ‘tithes was not a gift but sim- 
ply tendering to the Lord that which was 
his. Another thing to be remembered is 
that the tithe was more than one-tenth: for 
there .was a tithe for several specific put- 
poses. Among the best authorities it is 
claimed that there Was at least three tithes 
in every year, fendered unto the Lora 





Besides the tithe, there were the various 
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offerings made of free will. Upon the 
whole, it is estimated that a pious Jew 
would render to the Lord each year not 
less that one-half of his entire receipts, and 
in many cases far more than this. 

The giving of money was a very distinct 
and important part of the worship under 
the Mosaic dispensation. The tithe was a 
requirement; while the free will offerings 
were voluntary. Every revival of religion 
among the ancient people of God was 
marked by the payment of back tithes and 
large and generous gifts and offerings. 
When the state of religion was at it lowest, 
and God’s controversy with his people was 
the sharpest, he charged them with ‘‘ rob- 
bing God.” And when the insensible and 
backslidden Israelites asked, ‘* Wherein 
have we robbed God?” the answer came 
quick and to the point: ‘In tithes and 
offerings.” Moreover God’s promise to 
them and his subjection of his faithfulness 
and promises to proof was by the tithe. 
‘Bring ye in all the tithes into the store- 
house of the Lord, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now, herewith, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” We know that, in 
commenting upon this passage, it is the 
habit of preachers to make the tithes stand 
for spiritual rather than material tithes; 
but, without doubt, God referred to the 
money tithe or its equivalent. 


We are thoroughly persuaded that there 
is a profound connection between liberality 
and spirituality; and that just in propor- 
tion as the material wealth of God’s peo- 
ple is consecrated there is spiritual power 
in his Church. If it is objected that it is 
not scriptural to introduce Old Testament 
methods into the New Testament life, we 
reply that it may not be to do so in form, 
but itis to do soin spirit. God dealt with his 
people in the olden time largely uader law; 
but now he deals with us under the freer 
and larger methods of the Gospel. But, will 
uny one contend for a moment that the 
obligations of gratitude which every Chris- 
tian lies under are less binding under the 
dispensation of the Spirit than they were 
under the dispensation of the letter? If 
the Jew was bound by law to render to 
the Lord his tenth, three or four times 
over, the Christian, who owes all that he ig 
and has to the Lord, is bound by love. The 
Christian is a steward entrusted with the 
manifold gifts of God, both temporal and 
spiritual, and it is required, as it is ex- 
pected of stewards, that they be faithful to 
their trust, as they certainly will have to 
give an account. 

In our judgment the next great revival 
of religion which sweeps over this land, if 
one ever does come, will be marked by a 
consecration of wealth to God and his 
cause in the earth. For either the wealth 
of God’s people must be consecrated in a 
far greater degree than it is now, or it will 
prove a curse and a millstone about our 
necks. The teaching of God’s Word upon 
this subject is remarkably plain and sugges- 
tive. The last compromise which Pharaoh 
sought to entangle Moses in, was with re- 
ference tothe ‘flocks and herds” of the 
children of Israel, knowing full well that, 
if they went out of the land leaving their 
substance behind them, it would be a mag- 
net to attract them back again; for, where 
& man’s treasure is, there will his heart be 
also. The answer of Moses to this proposi- 
tion of the King of Egypt is most remark- 
able and inspiring: ‘Thou must give us 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings, that we may 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God. Our cat- 
tle also shall go with us; there shall not a 
hoof be left behind; for, therefore, must we 
take to serve the Lord ourGod; and we 
know not what we must serve the Lord 
until we come thither.” This utter and 
entire consecration of all that they had to 
the service of the Lord, to be called for as 
the Lord might demana, marked the exo- 
dus of the children ot Israel and the degin- 
ning of their life as a redeemed people. In 
the New Testament we are reminded that 
the first spontaneous act of the Spirit-born 
Christians was to sell s]l their possessions 
and lay them ut the apostles’ feet, as an 
act of solemn consecration, This, not as 
a2 example in form to ns, but as an indi. 
cation what the mind of the Spirit js on 
the matter of money, , 


If our possessions are really laid at the 
feet of Jesus in solemn consecration, it 
is as well to administer them ourselves as 
to allow ‘‘ apostles” to do so, only let us 
be prompt to respond to the call of God, as 
he may have need of it. It is, also, not 
without significance that the first great sin 
which characterized the children of Isracl 
upon their entering into the land of Canaan 
was that of Achan, who took of the conse- 
crated spoil a wedge of gold and a goodly 
Babylonish garment, and appropriated 
them to his own use. For this sin, the 
favor of God was withdrawn from Israel, 
and not until it was purged by the death of 
Achan and his family was Israel again 
triumphant over her enemies. It is nota 
little suggestive that the first sin which 
marked and marred the beauty of the 
Christian Church was the similar one of 
Ananias and Sapphira, who kept back part 
of the price of the land which they had 
sold. For this, their theft and lie, they 
were smitten down dead. Thise facts, 
standing as they do on the threshold of 
the two dispensations, are worth the 
study of God’s people. It would be hard 
to estimate the amount of lying there is 
done over property and ability to give by 
professed Christians in our day. Nor 
must it be supposed that the dea'h penalty 
has been repealed because the covetous 
Achans and Ananiases are not put to death. 
There is a spiritual death whith men suffer 
now, worse by far than the death these typical 
offend. rs suffered. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Tue law, as it now stands, contains the 
following provision in respect to presiden- 
tial succession : 





“Tn case of removal, death, resigaation, or 
inability of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, or, if thore is none, then the Speaker 
of the Honse of Representatives, for the time 
being, shall act as President until the disability 
is removed, or a President elected,” 

The Constitution, having devolved the 
office of President upon the Vice-President 
in the cases specified, provides as follows: 

* And the Congress may by law provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent, and such officers shall act accordingly, 
until the inability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected.” 

Congress, in pursuance of the power thus 
granted, enacted the law above quoted. 
There are three objections to this law. 
First, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the President of the Senate or the Speaker 
ofthe House of Representatives is to be 
deemed an “officer” in the sense ot the 
Constitution. Secondly, a vacancy in the 
office of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent may happen when there is no Presi- 
dent of the Senate or Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; and, in such an event, 
there would be no person legally entitled to 
take the office of President and dis- 
charge its duties. Thirdly, if there 
were a President of the Senate, or a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
then it does not necessarily follow that he 
would belong to the party that elected the 
President and Vice-President, and, hence, 
there might be a complete change in the 
administration of the Government as de- 
termined by the votes of the people. The 
administration being Democratic, as is now 
the fact by the choice of the people, the 
Senate might choose a Republican as Pres- 
ident of the Senate; and then, if the office 
of President should become vacant, the 
admiuistration would become Republican, 
which would reverse the action of the peo- 
ple. For these reasons we think the pres- 
ent law to be defective and objectionable. 

The bill prepared by Senator Hoar, and 
adopted by the Senate at the last session of 
Congress, but not acted upon at all by the 
House of Representatives, repeals the law 
as it now stands, and for it substitutes the 
following provisions: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that, iu case of removal, 
death, resigaation or jnability of both the 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, or, if there’ be 
none, Or in case of his removal, death, resig- 
netion or inability, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or, if there he none, or in case of his 





removal, death, resignation or inability, then 
the Secretary pf Wer, of, if these be none, or j 





case of his removal, death, resignation or inabil- 
ity, then the Attorney-General, or, if there be 
none, or in case of his removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, then the Postmaster-General 
or, if there be none, or in case of his removal, 
death, resignation or inability, then the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or, if there be none, or in 
case of his removal, death, resignation or ina- 
bility, then the Secretary of the Interior shall 
act as President until the disability of the Pres- 
ident or Vice-President is removed or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected, such officer being eligible 
to the office of President under the Constitu- 
tion, and not under articles of impeachment by 
the House of Representatives of thé United 
States at the time the powers and duties of the 
office shall devolve upon him. 

*Sxo, 2,—That the preceding section shall only 
be he'd to describe and apply to those officers 
who shall have been appointed by the advice and 
consent of the Senate to the offices therein 
named,” 

This we regard as very much better than 
the existing law. Congress, admonished 
by the death of Vice-President Hendricks, 
occurriog when there was no President of 
the Senate and no Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and, hence, when there 
was no person to take the office of Presi- 
dent in any of the contingencies named, 
cannot fail to see the necessity of prompt 
and adequate legislation on the subject. 
We do not see where it can better look for 
the succession to the office, in the cases 
specified, than to the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, beginning with the Secretary 
of State. These members will be in polit- 
ical accord with the President, and with 
the party that elected him; and, hence, 
there would be no change of policy in the 
conduct of the Government, and no reversal 
of the verdict of the people in their election 
of the President. There would be the high 
est degree of certainty that there would 
always be some une legally competent to 
take the office. The presumption is that 
any person whom the President should se- 
lect af a Cabinet officer would be qualified 
to administer the office. The Hoar bill is 
open to none of the objections that apply 
to the present law. 

The Constitution declares that ‘' no per- 
son except a natural born citizen, ora citizen 
of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligi- 
ble to the office of President.” The bill 
makes no provision for the case in which 
the Secretary of State, or any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet should happen to be a 
foreign-born citizen, aod therefore dis- 
qualified to hold the office of President, 
We think thut it would be well to adda 
clause, providing that, in such a case, the 
office shall devolve upon the next member 
of the Cabinet mentioned who is consti- 
tutionally qualified to hold the office and 
discharge its duties, and to do thesame 
thing in respect to the qualification of age 
and previous residence in the United 
States. This should be done by way of 
caution. 

The bill, in its third section, provides for 
a special election of President and Vice- 
President, in the event that the unexpired 
term of the President and Vice-President 
elected shall exceed iwelve calendar 
months. Weare by no means clear that 
this is a wise provision, or necessary tor 
any practical purpose. The holding of a 
Presidential election is to the country very 
costly and exciting business. Such elec- 
tions are now tvo frequent. It would be 
better to have them occur only once in six 
years. And, if a Cabinet officer eucceeds 
to the office, we think that it would be 
better to let him continue in the office dur- 
ing the remainder of the term, rather than 
go through the turmoil and excitement of 
a special election. We see no danger like- 
ly to arise to the country from taking this 
course, 


GERMAN INTOLERANCE, 


Pruseta is pursuing a singularly cruel 
and despotic policy toward the Poles who 
are so unhappy as to have settled in that 
kingdom. Up to the middle of last month 
nearly 35,000 of these unoffending people 
had been driven from the country uoder 
circumstances of great hardship, No 
crime has been charged against them. 
They are not socialists, they are not 
disloyal, they sre not panpera. They 
have the misfortune to be Poles; that 








is their only fault, but it js ¢ grievous one. 
Russia bas sent her worst criminals, with 





many of her worthy citizens, to Siberian 
dungeons; but in Poland she punishes a 
whole nation with systematic and re- 
morseless oppression and deprivation. 
And while, in their agony and des- 
pair, they are crying to the heartless 
tyrant at St. Petersburg for liberty to 
live, Prussia acts as his ally in turning 
adrift thousands who have found homes 
and peace and prosperity within her bor- 
ders. The compact between the Czar and 
Emperor is not only an unholy compact, it 
isa compact which may sooner or later 
bring sorrow and disaster to one or both. 
Russia’s friendship is notoriously uncer- 
tain. She is an enemy or a friend, as it 
suits her interest to be, and she can quickly 
change from one to the other. Prussia’s 
expulsion of the Poles will be a precedent 
for her when she wishes to inflict injury on 
her neighbor. She can expel all Germans 
from her domain, and cause a great amount 
of suffering. 

The royal decree is being executed 
with such vigor that even Poles who have 
earned the rights of citizenship by mili- 
tary service are driven out as aliens. Poles 
who have been naturalized in other coun- 
tries and are citizens of France or England, 
receive no more consideration than the 
most recent immigrant from Poland. Not 
afew of the poor exiles know no other 
language than German. Some districts 
have been decimated by the proscription, 
and business has suffered in many cases by 
loss of clerks and workmen. Among the 
expelled are a member of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and a French subject, Count 
Zamoyski. Such an outrage against bu- 
manity is unworthy of a Turk, 

But the Imperial Government is guilty 
of an act of religious intolerance, quite 
worthy of a Turk. It has refused permis. 
sion to the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, to 
open a missionary college in Germany to 
train missionaries for service in Africa, and 
has given Catholics to understand that 
Protestant societies only are to have access 
to the German territory in Cameroons, 
Africa, and in Zanzibar. The excuse 
given, according to the London 7 able, for 
the refusal to aliow a missionary college to 
be opened is, that the Fathers are of a so- 
ciety similar to the Jesuits, and are not 
German but French. If the Government 
has decided, as seems to be the fact, that 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries sre 
not to be on an equal footing of rights in 
its colonies, it is a rank injustice to loyal 
Catholics, and we hope they will win in 
the conteat they mean to make in the 
Landtag and Reichstag against the minis 
terial decision. 

Is Konig and Kaiser William growing 
intolerant in his old age, or is it the iron 
hand of Bismarck that we see striking at 
liberty? 


in 


18 THE UNION POSSIBLE? 


A Free Baptist minister writes us: 


In speaking of the union of the Old and New 
Presbyterians, also the Methodist sects in Can- 
ada, you say: ‘** There is no reason why the 
Northern Methodists and Southern should not 
unite ; or the African Methodists and the African 
Zion Methodists ; or rather, all four, and half a 
dozen others into one body ; or the Free Baptists 
and Congregaltionalists,” etc. The Methodist 
sects mentioned are almost, if not quite,a unit 
in doctrine, and ooly differ slightly in church 
polity, and most of the other denominations re- 
ferred to in pairs in your note hold doctrine and 
church polity not more diverse. 

The union of the Free Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists, which you suggest, would find hin 
drances not encountered in the union of other 
sects and denominations mentioned, The Free 
Baptists are Baptists, and believe in baptism by 
immersion as the only baptism taught in the 
Scriptures. They are not Pedobaptists in be- 
lief or practice. The Congregationalists believe 
in, and practice both modes of baptism, They 
are Pedobaptists in belief and practice, More- 
over, our Congregationalist brethren have re- 
cently reaffirmed their belief in infant baptism 
in their new creed, 

Now, with these diverse views, will you please 
tell us, through your columns, on what basis can 
a union (not an absorption), religiously honora- 
ble to the conscience of clergymen and laymen in 
both denominations, be made. 

This inquiry is made, I trust, in the spirit and 
interest of Christian unity, ° 

The pointe of difficulty raised are two ; 

1. The Pree Baptists believe in immer- 
sion ag the “only baptism,” while the 


Congregationalists ‘‘ belieye ju 9nd practicg 
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both modes of baptism.” If the Congre- 
gationalists believe in both, we do not see 
why they could not live peaceably with those 
who believe in and practice one of those 
modes. There need be no trouble on their 
side; for the Free Baptists practice nothing 
the Congregationalists do not believe in. 

But the Congregationalists practice 
sprinkling, which the Free Baptists do not 
believe in. But what of that? If the Con- 
gregationalists are willing to have a union, 
and are willing to allow the Free Baptists 
freedom to practice only one sort of bap- 
tism, why cannot the Free Baptists equally 
allow the Congregationalists to practice both 
sorts? Why cancot the two bodies be one, 
general liberty being allowed to believe in 
only one, orin the twomodes? Certainly in 
the Congregational churches,as in the Epis- 
copal Church,there are scores of people who 
are immersed, but who are willing to allow 
others the liberty of another belief. It is 
a question of toleration, not of principle. 

2. The other point of difficulty is this: 
That Free Baptists do not immerse their 
children, while Congregationalists do. But 
there are many Congregationalisis who do 
not baptize their children ;and,if the two de- 
nominations should unite, it would only be 
an increase of the number. Besides it isa 
growing opinion among Congregationalists, 
as it is among other Christians, that the 
baptism of children is only a dedicatory 
rite, and nota mystic, effective sacrament. 
On the Congregational side there would be 
no objection to the admission of any num- 
ber of people who are conscientiously op- 
posed to infant baptism; so that the only 
question is, again, whether the Free Baptist 
ought to object to being in communion 
with achurch, a majority of whose mem- 
bers think it right to dedicate their children 
publicly to God in a rite which they call 
baptism. Here again, it is a mere question 
of toleration, and we cannnot succeed in 
grasping the objection to such toleration. 
The fact that the new, uvauthoritative Con- 
gregational creed bas a paragraph indors- 
ing infant baptism is awkward and unfor- 
tunate, but nobody is obliged to accept it. 

We are clcarer than ever that the cause 
of Christ requires that the curse of a divided 
Christendom should cease, and we are to 
labor for it, and to sacritice our prejudices, 
aud to learn that our differences are not 
reasons for schism, but privileges of lib- 
erty within Christ’s own Church. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue present issue of Tue INDEPENDENT con- 





tains eight pages more than usual, six being 
devoted to the Advent Mission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church now being held in this city, 
The matter is of more than sufficient importance 
to warrant the extra apace. It will interest not 
only those associated with the Episcopal 
Church, but, as well, those of all other denom- 
inations in which similar work has been carried 
on or is contemplated. There has been no such 
complete history of Missions in this country, 
por any such extended report of the work of the 
present Mission publithed by any paper as we 
give this week. We propose to devote a large 
amount of space again next week to furthe 
reports and articles concerning the Mission, 
which, by tbat time, probably will have con- 
cluded its meetings. The Rev. Wm. H, Aitken, 
who is perbops the leading missioner in the 
Church of England, and who is now in charge 
of the vast meetings in Trinity, will furnish an 
article on the work and the results of the Mis- 
sion in this city. Our next issue will be the 
OCbristmas number, and will contain articles, 


stories and poems of exceptional interest, [ 


Among other things we shall have an article 
appropriate to the day, by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op T, F. Huntingdon, of Central New York. 


Iv any one has any doubt of the earnestness 
of the Episcope) Church in ite purpose to reach 
and save the unsaved in its great mission effort 
in this city, he will have that doubt removed by 
reading the exhaustive report we give this week 
of the services in the various churches. He will 
see that it is, in no respect, a party movement. 
Churches of aj] shades of opinion embraced in 
the denomination, Low, Broad, High, Ri‘ualis- 
tic, are participating in it, each carrying on its 
services in its own way, but all showing a free- 
dom and elasticity in practice which few non- 





Episcopalians would have believed possible. 
When were extemporaneous prayers heard in Old 
Trivity before? It is also interesting to observe 
from our reporter’s descriptions of the meetings 
in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, a very 
advanced congregation, a toning down of ritu- 
alistic peculiarities, though inquirers were in- 
vited, not to an inquiry meeting, as in other 
churches of moderate ritual, but to instruction 
and confession. Large audiences attended all 
the churches, morning, afternoon and evening, 
and a deep seriousness in congregations an- 
swered to the earnest and moving appeals of 
the missioners. The results must be large, and 
we have no doubt they will be of a lasting char- 
acter. It is quite probable that Episcopal 
churches in other cities will hold similar ser- 
vices the present winter, and that some of the 
missioners from across the ocean will remain in 
this conntry for this purpose for some weeks, 
Mr. Aitken, we undei stand, is to labor in New 
Orleans, and doubtless many churches would be 
glad to avail themselves of his efficient help. 





Tue Advent Misvion services at Trinity 
Church, conducted by the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, 
are thronged daily by thousands, filling every 
part of the house, includivg the aisles, lobbis, 
choir seats, and every nook and corner of that 
immense edifice. A more solemn and thrilling 
sight has probably never before been witnessed 
in this city. We have seen many large audi- 
ences in the past in New York, but have never 
seen 80 many middle-aged and gray haired busi- 
ness men in any religious or political gathering 
anywhere, as at Trivity Cburch, during the past 
few days. One would think, to see the crowd of 
well-known citizens at these meetings, that 
nearly all the brokers, bankers, insurance, and 
other corporate officers and business men in 
Wall Street and vicinity were there as attentive 
listener’. The services begin promptly at a 
quarter past twelve, and close as promptly at one 
o'clock. The preaching of the Rev. Mr. Aitken 
is, in every respect, excellent and appropriate. 
Withcut waste of time or words, the truths of 
the Bible are plainly and forcibly presented, and 
with evident effect. Every eye is fixed on the 
preacher, and not a word or a point seems to be 
lost. Good men of all denominations are pres- 
ent as earnest and devout worsbipers. The 
singing daily is a most interesting and imprets- 
ive feature of these services. On one occasion, 
last week, when the whole audience rose and 
sang the ninth hymn of the ‘‘ Mission Hymnal,” 
it seemed to us that very few present were or 
could be unmoved, Tears and Christian joy 
were plainly visible in all parts of the house. 
We will quote a few lines from some of the 
verses of the beautiful hymn spoken of : 

* Beneath the Cross of Jesus, 
I fain would take my stand— 
The shadow of a mighty Rock 
Within a weary iand, 


. . . . . 
“Upon that Cross of Jesus 
Mine eye at times san see 
The very dying form of One 
\ ho suffered there for me. 


. . . . 
* [ take, O cross, thy shadow 
For my abiding place! 
I ask no other sunshine 
Than the sunshine of His face!” 
We advise all who can do so, to attend these 
stirring religious services, and we earnestly hope 
that all minieters and Christians outside of this 
city, in all parts of the country, and of every 
denomination, will follow the noble example of 
Trinity and other Episcopal churches in New 
York by now opening their places of worship for 
religious services. We believe that Christian 
people everywhere will praise God in their 
hearts for what is doing to promote his cause in 
this city, Let the good work spread far and 
wide, until every city, town and village in the 
whole nation is thoroughly awakened. Forsuch 
a great blessing let all devoutly pray. 


Tuere is an immense amount of truth in 
what Dr. Jobn Hall has to say in The Presbyte- 
rian about the proposal to make the use of the 
Apostles’ Creed general in the churches, It 
may be a very pleasant thing to do; it may in- 
crease the agreeablencss of the se:vice; but, 
whether it will add more than it takes, is to be 
considered, This must be considered; that ita 
name is a falsehood. It is not the Apostles’ 
Creed any more than the Athanasian Creed is 
Athanasius’s. Its origin is centuries atter the 
. posties, The name would mislead one into 
supposing that it has a special sanctity that 
does .0t belong to it. Thus, the paragraphs 
about descending into Hell and the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, are very easily misapprehended. 
Take off the glamour which people love to throw 
about it, and it is not a surpassingly adwirable 
statement. It is nothing to fall down and wor- 
ship, orto make the foundation of the faith ofa 
fusion of the Churches. Nor are we any more 
impressed than is Dr, Hall with the unifying 
power of frequently repeated formulas of faith. 
We are not aware that iu fact it is found that 
the Churches, the world over, which repeat old 
formulas, are more intelligent in their faith 





then those which do not, or any more united in 
a concord of belief. There is only one ground 
on which we think the introduction of the Creed 
cap be strongly defended, and that 1s the esthet- 
ic. Itis proper to make services beautiful, as 
well as meeting-houses. Itis not a high aim, 
but it is legitimate, unless it leads to an 
excess of form which cramps the intellect and 
heart. 





One of the papers of this city, alluding to the 
recent death of Vice-President Hendricks, re- 
marked that he ‘‘ has solved the awfal mystery 
of mortality.” In what does this ‘‘ mystery” 
lie? Surely not in the facts of mortality as they 
exist under our daily observation. We know 
what death is in its effects upon the body ; but 
we do not know by experience what it is in its 
effects upon the soul, Man dies but once, and 
never comes baek to this world to tell others 
what were ita effects upon him. We, conse- 
quently, have no experience to guide us until 
we ourselves die; and can get no testimony 
from those who have died. Here lies the ‘‘ mys- 
tery of mortality” in the fact of our complete 
ignorance, so far as experience is concerned ; 
and around it gather questions of the deepest 
interest to the soul. What, then, is the best 
mode of disposing of this mystery and all the 
questions to which it gives birth? The one an- 
swer, far better than all others, is to hand the 
whole problem over to the Bible, carefully to 
read and study that book, with childlike sim- 


‘plicity believa what it says, and then content 


ourselves completely with its teaching, being 
sure never to ask more questions than it an- 
swers. The man who does this will be so much 
occupied and delighted with the glorious things 
of the future which the Bible discloses, that he 
will have but little time, and less disposition, to 
harass and embarrass his mind with the myste- 
ries that overhang death. So believing and so 
living that he has a right to regard himself as 
an heir to these gluries, he will pass the days of 
his sojourn here in the hope of a better life, 
and patiently wait for death to make him wiser. 
We cannot here clear off all the mysteries of 
our ‘‘ mortality,” and it is useless to try it. 
But we can assume a position in reference to 
God and his Word, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, will be an effectual antidote. Let the 
mysteries stand just as they are and what they 
are, and make the Bible the light of one’s path, 
This will do more for our quietude and comfort 
than all the speculations of earth since time 
began. Faith in God and in his Word is, and 
ever must be, our great relief in regard to all 
matters that lie in the spirit-realm, 


Ir will be remembered by the readers of Toe 
INDEPENDENT that, during the Fall of 1880, we 
published a large number of letters addressed 
to us by United States senators, congressmen, 
governors of states, college presidents, doctors 
of laws, and other eminent mer, on the subject 
of conferring Life Senatorsbips upon our ex- 
Presidents. There was a wide variation of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of the plan, its opponents 
slightly outnumbering its advocates. It was 
noticeable that the opponents included most of 
the office-holders and legislators who wrote on 
the subject, and that no one of them was a pro- 
nounced advocate. The chief objection to the 
plan was that it was inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional doctrine of state equality in the Sen- 
ate. It was claimed that, although the man, as 
President, had been elected by the people of the 
country at large, he would, as Senator, naturally 
represent his own state. A counter-argument 
was quickly advanced, urging that the state- 
equality idea, being in fact unrepublican, should 
also give way to amendment; in which event 
Ohio or New York, or some such president-fur- 
nishing state, would be so far beyond the jeal- 
ousy of Rhode Island or Delaware in the newly- 
adjusted representation that an extra Life- 
Senator or two would be unnoticed. As it was 
generally conceded that the experience of a 
President would be of immense value to the Sen- 
ate in its deliberations, some urged that the ex- 
Presidents should have seats, but no votes in the 
Senate. But it was thought unlikely that ex- 
Presidents would consent to become mere figure- 
heads, even if salaries were paid to them. The 
question which we agitated five years ago is 
taken up again in the December Century, which 
contains ‘“‘open letters” on the subject from 
fenator Edmunds, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
and Prof. Francis Wharton, the Solicitor of the 
Department of State. With arguments the 
same as advanced in 1880, these gentlemen con- 
cur in regarding the proposed changes as un- 
wise. ‘There are many considerations against 
disturbing the present autunomy of the Senate,” 
writes Mr. Edmunds, ‘Important sentimental 
considerations are against the plan,” says Judge 
Cooley ; and Mr. Wharton finds “‘ serious objec- 
tions” to it. Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Wharton 
agree further, apparently, in regarding some 
“pecuniary provision ” in the way of a pension 
as rot unsuitable. President Woolsey favored 
tbis in our columns five years ago. Mr. Whar- 
ton makes an excellent suggestion in the Cen- 
tury. He would retire the President, who is 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, on 








half-pay, as other officers are retired. We can 
see no objection to this. The ex-President could 
then live as becomes the “first citizen of the 
Republic.” There is no special timeliness in 
the discussion just now, but it is a matter that 
should be decidcd upon in the period of quiet 
that lies midway between presidential cam- 
paigns. 





As fast as one untruth about the enforcement 
of prohibition in Maine is exposed another takes 
its place. Recently some one made bimeelf re- 
sponsible for the statement that, in Portland and 
Bangor, there are ‘‘more saloons to the popula- 
tion than in New York City.” Dr. Warren, of 
the Christian Mirror of Portland, has made 
answer to the charge so far as it concerns Port- 
land. He says, taking the word ‘‘ saloon” as 
meaning the same thing in both cases—viz., 
places where intoxicants are sold openly without 
hindrance from the authorities: there is: 

**i, Of such saloons in the city of Portland, there 
is not one, 

2, Of hotels which have a public or private bar 
where liquors are dispensed, there is not one. 

“3. Of secret places where liquors are kept and 
sold withthe knowledge and permission, tacit or 
otherwise, of the police authorities, there 18 not 
one, 

“4. Of such secret places, where violations of the 
law are practiced, and where legal evidence thereof 
exists, but prosecutions are not instituted through 
politica) or personal favor, there is not one. 

“5, In a)l such secret places, the Jiquors which are 

kept are uniformly concealed in the most hidden 
and inaccessible spots that are or can be con- 
s'ructed in the premises, buried in the earth, behind 
cellar walls, in chimneys, in receptacles built into 
p»rtitions or between floors, under piles of wood or 
coal or ashes, in stables and hen-roosts and pig- 
styes, under manure-heaps, and sometimes in privy 
vaults, connections with them being maintained 
through flexible tubes furnished with stop-cocks, 
etc. Very frequently, indeed, the entire supp.ies 
are kept upon the persons of the occupants, male or 
female, in their pockets or clothing.” 
Even if a considerable quantity of liquor were 
sold by such evasions of police vigilance, no case 
could be made out of it against prohibition, 
Men have to be sunk very low in beastliness to 
resort to such filthy places for liquor. When sell- 
ers are driven to such desperate devices, dec: nt 
men are safe from temptation. 


Tue opponents of prohibition have been tell- 
ing us how great a failure it isin lowa. They 
say the saloons are running as usual), not having 
even the restraint of a license law; that public 
sentiment has changed, and that even the minis- 
ters are indifferent. Dr. Herrick Johnson shows 
that these reports are no more trustworthy than 
thoee we are in the habit of seeing of extensive 
liquor-selling in Maine. He has collec‘ed in- 
formation from sources in which he has confi- 
dence, and gives as the result the following: 
Seven of the ninety-nine counties are admitted 
to have saloons in open operation ; twenty-four 
are partly free and partly under saloon dowi- 
nance; but in most of thése counties the law is 
steadily gaining and the saloons are 
being driven out; in sixty-eight counties 
the law is enforced, and the report is 
‘*Saloon gone,” ‘* Law works.” ‘ Clear of the 
traffic,” etc. Thisisa very satisfactory show- 
ing. Saloons only disappear as they are driven 
out of existence ; they have no regard for law; 
and if they have been driven out of seven-t«nths 
of the counties of Iowa, and are being driven out 
of two-thirds of the remaining thirty counties, 
prohibition is doing all that could be expected 
of it. In some of the cities the saloons bave 
been voluntarily paying money to the autbori- 
ties as a sort of license fee, and have gone on 
without interference from the police. 


Tue fact that the “color line” seems to be 
gradually fading out at the South, we regard as 
oue of the most hopeful signs in the politics of 
that section of the country. Hitherto nearly all 
the colored voters at the South have been Re- 
publicans, and the great mass of the white voters 
have been Democrats. Such a race line of dis- 
tinction in party politics naturally led Demo- 
cratic white voters to be indifferent, if not 
actually hostile, to the political rights of Repub- 
lican colored voters. The practical result has 
been a very considerable denial of these rights, 
especially in those states in which the colored 
people form the majority of the population. 
Now, however, we observe indications that the 
colored vote will hereafter be much more equally 
divided between the two parties. When this 
shall become an established and recognized fact, 
so that party politics-will have nothing to do 
with the “color line,” then both parties will 
alike defend its rights; and, this, while being 
the end of the “solid Democratic South,” will 

“be vastly better for both races, and for the 
whole couutry, than the system which has ex- 
isted at the South for several years past. We 
have never fail d to protest against the outrages 
upon the rights of colored voters, which, as we 
must believe, have been committed, and would, 
under like circumstances, continue the protest ; 
and yet we are glad to welcome the day, when. 
by a more equal distinction of these voters be- 





tween the two parties, the political motives for 
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such outrages will be removed, and when both 
parties will have a coming interest in seeing to 
it that the rights of colored voters are duly 


respected. 





The Evening Post declares our statement of 
the facts in the Stead case to be an ‘audacious 
perversion of the facts,” and then gives its own 
version of them. Because we do not see the 
case as it, agreeing with the organs of the Lon- 
dun Clubs, sees them, it charitably concludes 
that we, agreeing with the English cardinals 
and archbishops, and the religious press of Eng- 
land generally, and the Salvation Army and the 
White Cross Society for promoting purity, can- 
not have read the evidence. It is very kind of 
our neighbor ; but, really, we are not ready to 
accept the defense. We cannot plead the baby 
act. We have read the evidence, most unwill- 
ingly, and we know what the facts are, possibly 
as well as The Post. We are not going 
into the evidence, because it is not a sweet 
matter, and we do not like even to reproduce 
what our critic has seen fit to print. As speci- 
mens of its version we quote but a word or two. 
It says Mrs. Jarrett ‘‘shammed penitence be- 
cause the times were bad.” There is absolutely 
no evidence to that effect. It says that 
‘there was no reason for trusting her except 
her own word.” There was Mrs, Josephine 
Butler’s careful judgment of her, founded on 
six montbs’ observation, and Mrs. Butler is a 
philanthrop’st to compare with Florence 
Nightingale, and knows more of the evil than 
any other person, She recommended Mrs. Jar- 
rett to Stead as now fully trustworthy, and 
anxious to make amends for her past life. It 
says that “Jarrett acknowledged in open court 
that she had lied to Stead about the whole 
matter.” There is nothing of the sort in her 
testimony, She owned to having told a false- 
hood in court, when pressed as to the history of 
her previous life, but as to the case she made 
no confessions of falsehood, and after her testi- 
mony Stead declared that he believed she had 
meant to tell him the truth. We are simply 
amazed that courts and newspapers expend 
their unstinted indignation on the man and the 
means used to, destroy a horrible evil, while not 
one man or woman guilty of the crimes which 
make the new law necessary has been huntkd 
out and punished. 


Tue new English voters have not proved un- 
grateful, after all, to the party that enfranchised 
them. Though they appear t6 have fallen in 
line with the Tories in the cities and many of 
the provincial boroughs, in the counties they 
have done nobly for the Liberal cause and 
averted a Liberal rout. The tide of Tory success 
flowed on unchecked, for the most part, until 
the counties were reached. Even Scotland, so 
stanchly Liberal hitherto, seemed not to stand 
where she did; Wales gave unexpected 
assistance to the Tory column, and 
old Liberal strongholds in England re- 
turned representatives of the other party. 
But the counties, which are not yet throuzh 
voting, are fast advancing the Liberal column, 
and the latest estimate of the general result is 
that the Liberais will have 325, the Tories 260 
and the Parnellites about 86. The Liberals, 
according to this forecast, would have a ma- 
jority over the Tories of 65; but with the help 
of the Irish members, the Tories would be in 
the ascendency, and the indications that the 
Tory Government will retain office, The 
Irish party thus hold the balance of power, 
and may at any time overthrow either a 
Liberal or a Tory Ministry by changing 
their attitude. The spectacle is aliogether a 
very curious one—a Tory and Irish co- 
alition. British politics are becoming as change- 
able as our own, 





Tue death of Vice-President Hendricks threw 
the presidency of the Senate into the hands of 
the party of opposition, disclosing thereby an 
Inconsistency in the constitution grave enough 
of itself to prove the necessity of a new law of 
presidential succession. What might have been, 
however, almost a travesty on our principle of 
suffrage has been happily averted by the digni- 
fied action of Senator Logan in declining the 
Presideney of the Senate, unanimously offered 
to him. We do not wonder at the action of the 
Republican Senators in caucus. The Republi- 
can Party has wished Mr. Logan to be Vice- 
President, and the Senators without exception 
seconded this desire at their first opportunity. 
‘The honor to Mr. Logan was great, and we con- 
Sratulate him upon receiving it. But we con- 
Sratulate him far more upon his dignified and 
honorable declinature, As he said in his speech 
of acknowledgment : “I was the nominee of the 
Republican Party for Vice-President, and was 
voted for at the last election. I was not elected,” 
In the last four words, we take it, is found his 
reason for refusal. There was not the same 
cacy of candidacy in the case of Senator 
and, with the Hoar bill of presidential 
Saccession once passed, there cannot be the 
‘slightest partisan objection to his holding the 
‘Office that he is so eminently qualified to fill, It 


reflects very much to the credit of the Republi- 
can Senators that they voted to reintroduce the 
Hoar bill and secure its passage at the earliest 
date posible. They have shown, thereby, that 
they are not a set of bigoted partisans and wire- 
pullers who would maintain for their party, by 
fair means or foul, the chance of securing the 
presidential chair. It is safe to say that the 
cranks did not all die when Guiteau was hanged, 
and we know that the present law may offer a 
terrible temptation to some one. The mere sug- 
gestion of such a thing is horrible; but it can- 
not be wholly out of place in demonstrating the 
necessity of a new law. 





.... The Presbyterian Journal has its excel- 
lent joke: 

“Instead of turkey for Thanksgiving Day, THE 
INDEPENDENT served up Lamb, dressed as a beauti- 
ful beast. A rare dish! with odd ‘ fixin’s.” 


.. The Catholic Herald, speaking of the 
passage about Catholics taking part in elections, 
says : 

“Intelligent Protestant journals, like THE INDE- 
PENDENT, were the first to see that the Pope was 
speaking in general terms to different peoples, living 
under different conditions, political and otherwise, 
and that the remark in question had no more refer- 
ence to the state of things in America than to the 
affairs of Patagonia.” 

The Pope was referring, it says, and we knew it 
well, to [taly and France. 


..Never, probably, in the history of New 
York, were 80 many churches open daily 
through the week, for the special purpose of 
giving practical religious instruction to the peo- 
ple, as at the present time. The Episcopal de- 
nomination has taken the lead in this good 
work, and it well deserves praise. Trinity 
Church, at the head of Wall Street, and more 
than a score of other churches of that order 
are heartily co-operating in the movement. 
Other churches in other denominations are 
aroused, and it is to be hoped that a general re- 
vival will be the result, Now is the time for 
every ‘Christian to enlist anew in the guod 
cause. Tens of thousands now should begin 
a new life. Ask them to do so. 


....The periodicity of Mexican revolutions is 
so regular and certain that we were not sur- 
prised to see the winter’s revolution announced, 
with bold head-lines, in our daily papers, last 
week. There has already been a bloody engage- 
ment between the revolutionists, led by Manuel 
Rodriguez, and Governor Sepulvedor, of Villa 
Garcia, Nuevo Leon. The Governor's force was 
defeated, with a loss of two killed, and five 
wounded, while the revolutionists lost five 
killed, and ten wounded, The Governor has 
fled. In fact, to quote the words of the dispatch, 
‘all the indications point unmistakably to a 
revolution of large proportions,” 


.-A Presbyterian pastor in Pennsylvania 
writes us; 

Cannot Dr. Hall’s “ Picture for Mother’s Closet” 

be issued in an atiractive Jeaflet for distribution, 
either by you or perhaps the A. T. 8.2? I wish [ had 
four-score copies how to use in my parish work, It 
seems to me too valuable and vivid a picture of some 
of the evils of modern home-training to be filed 
away and not be reproduced, 
Nothing is easier than to reproduce it. Let our 
correspondent do it himself, if he will, Our 
churches have not yet learned the worth of 
printers’ ink. 


....We find in The Church Press an attempt 
to bolster up the Mexican ‘‘ Church of Jesus.” 
If it has ‘‘ forty regularly constituted congrega- 
tions,” ard if the congregations in the City of 
Mexico are large, and if there are * well-ap- 
pointed churches in successful operation,” and 
if ‘the number of communicants is considera- 
bly larger than in all the other Episcopal foreign 
missions combined,” then our own reports are 
in error. Our own opinion is that the mission 
has been conducted strangely, and is on its last 
legs. 


.-The following is an Arabic proverb, which 
we have taken down from the mouth of an 
Oriental : 


Men are four: 

He who knows not, and knows not he knows not. 
He is a fool; shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows he knows not, He 
is simple; teach him, 
He who knows, and knows not he knows. He ts 
asleep; waken him. 
He who knows, and knows he knows. He is wise; 
follow him. 


.. The rufflans who, at Tacoma, ashort time 
sinee, outraged Chinamen and burnt their 
dwellings, and had been indicted for the offense, 
were, upon their return from Vancouver, 
greeted with a popular demonstration. The 
Tacoma Weekly Ledger speaks of the demon- 
stration as a grand affair. The people of Ta- 
coma must have very queer notions about law 
and order. We should prefer not to live among 
such a people. “Spontaneous ovations’ to 
felons are not exactly in our line of thinking. 





...-Recent instances of conflict between 
Catholic churches and Episcopal authority 





over asummary change of pastors emphasize 
the necessity of protecting the rights of both 
priest and congregation by canon law, such as 
we understand the Baltimore Plenary Council 
to have provided for. The Detroit case, as re- 
ported in the newspapers, seems to be a case of 
arbitrary interference on the part of the bishop, 
priest and people being in close accord, and 
the church in prosperous conditicn. 


.-Mr. Phelps, our minister at the Court of 
St. James, made acharacteristically happy and 
appropriate speech at the recent annual meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London ; but, 
in view of the valuable discoveries recently 
made by M. Naville and Mr. Petrie of that 
society, he said nothing truer than this—‘‘that 
any branch of historical research which bore 
upon the confirmation or elucidation of the 
truths of the Christian religion could n>t be 
overestimated, and that any man who contrib- 
uted to the elucidation of those truths con- 
ferred a benefit upon the human race.” 


..A Boston correspondent writes us that, so 
far as Boston is concerned, it is not true that 
the hall of the Y. M. C. A. building is closed to 
preaching on the Sabbath, as there is a ** Gospel 
service” every afternoon, at 4:30 p.m. That, 
certainly, will not interfere with any preaching 
service in the churches. We are also informed 
that there is a religious service held every Sun- 
day at Tremont Temple, under the direction of 
the Y. M. C. A., with addresses by one of the 
prominent pastors, We suppose, then, that it 
avoids the hours of the ordivaryChurch services, 

.... The Congregationalist says: 

“We are glad to be able to say that Professor 
Phelps wiil write for the Congregationalist at least 
as often as once u month the coming year, and he 
will write for no other journal during the year.” 
The “‘ gladness,” of course, applies only to the 
first clause. Asa Christian journal it doubt- 


small; a majority, however, containing a good 
many names. Asa large part of the money 
received from subscribers is put back into 
the reading columns of Tur INDEPENDENT, 
for their benefit alone, subscribers have 
some little interest in increasing the circu- 
lation of the paper. We are under obliga- 
tions to a great number of our subscribers 
who have aided us very materially, some 
by sending a single name with their own 
renewal, others by circulating a club sub- 
scription list, sending us ip from five to 
twenty-five and thirty names at atime. For 
the sum of $2.00, which is the club rate 
when five or more names are secured and 
sent in one remittance, no one cun secure 
elsewhere an cqual amount of reading, to 
say nothing of the quality of the matter. 
We would be glad to send specimen copies 
to any one who wishes to form a club, also 
circulars giving extended list of contribu- 
tors of the paper. 

There is scarcely one of the subscribers 
of Tne INDEPENDENT who has not some 
friend to whom a Christmas present of a 
year’s snbscription to Tux INDEPENDENT 
would be very acceptable. Now is the 
proper time» to send in subscriptions de- 
signed for Christmas presents. Remit- 
tances should never be made in money. 
Any one of the following methods of remit- 
ting, by mail, is safe, viz.—by Post-office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, 
Express Money Order, or Registered Let- 
ter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send than Bank Bills. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 





less regrets that no other jouraal is to share the 
advantages, and, doubtless, it long hesitated to 
accept the exclusive privilege. 


....We want it known that the Christian 
Church will not let incendiary fire ehut off her 
activities. The Quitman fire burned down a 
school-house for colored girls, That school 
will be rebuilt; the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has settled that. It will be rebuilt very 
possibly on the exact foundations of the old 
building. If not, the school will be re-est»blished 
in amore eligible position in that immediate 
vicinity. 


...-Dr. A. B. Brown, a distinguished teacher 
in Richmond College, Va., who died lately, was 
an able preacher. A Confederate artillery offi- 
cer, who himself became later a college profess- 
or, said, one day, at his camp fire: “ Dr. Brown 
more completely than any otber man I ever 
heard, has my exact range. He hits me every 
time.” Make a note of it. 


. The saloon party in Atlanta are making a 
show of contesting in the courts the constitu- 
tionality of the law and the legality of the elec- 
tion which banished the bar from Fulton Coun- 
ty. The points raised seem to be of a frivolous 
nature, and we do not believe the courta will 
multiply the plainly expressed will of the peo- 
ple without strong reasons for so doing. 


.-General Shaler, of this city, isin a sad 
predicament. He is charged by the Grand Jury 
with the crime of bribery in office. He declares 
himself innocent; and we hope that he will be 
able to show this fact, if fact itbe. If, how- 
ever, the reverse shall be proved, then let him 
suffer for it, like any other felon. 


..We commend to the attention of all 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and others 
interested in revival services, the exhaustive re- 
port we give, this week, of the Episcopal Mis- 
sion in this city. It is full of suggestions for 
earnest ministers. 


.. The Republican Senators,at their caucus, 
held last week, unanimously nominated General 
Logan as their candidate for President of the 
Senate pro tempore. General Logan promptly 
declined to accept the nomination, and, as we 
think, did a wise thing. 


.... The “color line’? was completely oblit- 
erated at the recent election in Fulton County 
in Georgia. Whites and blacks voted for or 
against Probibition without any reference to 
color, or partisan politics. 


--Does Prohibition prohibit? The conun- 
drum is worn cut, Does license license? Does 
moderation moderate? 





SUNDRY AND VARIOUS ITEMS 
OF INTEREST TO PRESENT AND POSSIBLE 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


We recently made » suggestion in this 
column in regard to the formation of clubs 
for Tux InpEPENDENT, and we are glad to 
say that our suggestion has been acted 
upon, and during the past week we have 





tion of the time paid for, as we do not care 
to force the paper upon any subscriber who 
does not wish to orderit. If it is not con- 
venient for a subscriber to renew his sub- 
scription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding the loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. As this issue of Tae In- 
DEPENDENT will go into the hands of 
several thousand persons who are not 
now subscribers to it, we desire to call 
their attention to the very favorable sub- 
scription rates printed below, and to ask 
them to send us their subscriptions. Any 
subscriber of Tuk INDEPENDENT who may 
wish to take any other magazine or peri- 
odical can save money by ordering them 


will be sent to any person requesting it. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES. 

One month....... # .30/One year......... # 8.00 

Three months... .75|/Two years..,.... 5.00 

Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 

Six monthg...... 1.50|Four years...... 8.50 

Nine months.... 2.25)Five years....... 10.00 
Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
FOR ONE DOLLA R 


Is offered a three months’ trial rigtion the Art 
Intere ott an illustrated art Tortalgh ti 9 P.p, 
with full size working outline designs umber, and 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES A Nag pasianing ‘ov. 
Sth, this will include Three beautiful Colored Btu 

viz.: An Autumn La) pe, by Bruce Crane (size 1x1 

in.), an exquisite Fan of Wild Roses (size % 1-2x 
111 2 in), Buds, Leaves and Stems, for silk painting; also 
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THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 
Privacy, Luxury, Comtort, Pertect Ventila 


tween a the folla ollowing rite lies ten oa? Frist 


Springfield). yan's 
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and New Ori st ioe tay 
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are To La Let ore or. * ete” and oy are Bre 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
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HADLEY’S, 1—17 Couper Institute, N.Y. City. 





received a large number. of clubs, some 
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Mound 
Constable KS Co 


AN ELEGANT 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We have just opened some very 
choice novelties in 


INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Mt Very Moderate Prices. 
ALSO AN EXTENSIVE LINE IN 


FANCY WOOLLEN SHAWLS 


TRAVELING RUGS, &e. 


Proadvvery KR. 4 oth bt. 


— _—— 


¢ Aoenold, 
Cc > (O 
Coll, KS Co 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'U. 


Elegant Designs in Portieres, 
Furniture Coverings and Up- 
holstery Faterials, Antique and 
Fodern Lace Draperies, Piano 
and Table Scarfs, etc., forming 
the most extensive array of Nov- 
elties to be found in the City. 


Proadwveny K 19th él, 


NEW WORK. 








—— —_—__— — 


READING NOTICES. 
Booturra@ AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 





The Magnificc nt Atelier of New York’s 
Most Popular Artist, Fredricks. 


Itis a fact beyond question that the most beau- 
tiful and unique establishment ever opened in the 
United States in connection with the progress and de- 
velopment of the ait of photogiaphy, is the new gal- 
lery or atelier of FREDRICKS, at his old address, at 
Broadway and Ninth Street. For months past pass- 
ers by have notices the extensive alteraticns going 
en, and innumeiable bave been the comments 
made upon the enterprise that was being displayed 
hy the popular proprietor, 

Mr. Fredricks has spared neither time, money nor 
labor to make this a place veritably “sui generis” and 
visitors will find that right nobly has he succeeded, 
It is not proposed to enter upon a lengthy description 
of the interior decoration of the place, the purpose 
being tather to suggest to lovers of the beautiful the 
dest ability of paying a visit to it. 

That Mr. Fredricks is one of the great master 
minds of the photogiaphic profession is a thing 
known all over the country. His work is character- 
ized by the impress of the true fire of artistic genius, 
and the productions of his competitors often appear 
to be of a merely mechanical and chemical charac- 


ter when compared with it. Mr. Fredricks has long 
bad the reputation of pioducing magnificent pic- 
tures; bow he has a truiy magnificent place to re- 


ceive his visitors in, and all his have been 
enlarged improved upon in the most compreben- 
give manner rane 





MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections ot the Throat and Lungs. 


ihaieaiiadatiamgietatteliimareeiansitesias 
VENTILATED SEWER GAS TRAPS. 

We have used in our office Pretech'’s Trap, and 
believe it to tully answer the purpose for which it is 
intenaed—viz., to prevent the entrance of sewer .as 
and noxious odors. Being made of glass, they can 
be examined at any time. They are manufactured 
by Pretech, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
who will send illustrated circulars to any addrevs 
—dpedeaantaoenaal 





CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Every little girl who owns one or more little dolls 
veedsand ought to have one of the little polished 
brass doli’s bedsteads, of which alittle picture is giv- 
en elsewhere in this paper, at the MAtiG peice of one 
dollar. They.are furnished by Mesere. Hamilton & 
Mathews, Rochester, New York. 


PROF, CHS, LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University, 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crowa; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Koight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc,, etc,, saye- 


“LIEBIG CO”8 COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. Itis in no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. lam thoroughly conveisent with its mode 
of preparation, and know it to be not only a legiti- 
mate pharmaceutical product, but a)so worthy of the 
high commendations it has received in all parts of 
the world. It contaits essence of Beef, Coca, Qui- 
bine, lron aud Calisaya, which ere dissolved in pure 
genuine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to ail who are Run Down, Nervous, Dys- 
veptic, Biluous, Malarious or afflicted with weak kid- 
neys, Beware of Imitations. 


HER MAJEATY'S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE, 


Used by Her Koya) Highness the Princess of Wales 
and the nobility, For the Skin, Complexion, Erup- 
tions, Chapping Roughness, One Dollar. Of Drug- 
Siats. 


LIEBIG CO.’8 Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilia is 
«Naranteed av the bi st Sarsaparilla in the market. 


WEW YORK DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


Financial, 
SURPLUS REVENUE. 

















Tne following exhibit shows the surplus 
revenue collected by the Government from 
the people in the years mentioned : 


Years, Amount, 
I icndvincadseaciiay aiteenear a $6,750,000 
NRL. - ccacacugicinoubae racial 65,750,000 
Rs avesecccxepniavitwertasied 100,000,000 
1GBB. cocccccccccvcccccccccecoscecs 145,600,000 
ML, cnc<atcanennieseciexscnereens 182,750,000 
Ri avvicncearxnndsncecdmeonaet 108,883,858 

$555,088,388 


These figures show very conclusively that 
our system of Federal taxes needs to be 
modified in some way, £0 as to relieve the 
people from the burden of excessive taxa- 
tion. We believe in such a system of taxes 
as will enable the Government to pay off 
annually some $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 
of the public debt; but beyond this we 
would not carry the system of Federal 
taxation. 

The question of revising our tax system 
will undoubtedly come before Congress at 
the present session. All internal revenue 
taxes, «xcept those on intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco, should be repealed ; and, while 
the principle of protection to American 
industry will not or should be abandoned, 
our system of customs duties should be so 
modified as to collect a less amount from 
this source. An unnecessary surplus not 
only furnishes a temptation to extrava- 
gance in public expenditures, but also 
overtaxes the people. 

—_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue line of deposits in the Chemical 
National Bank of this city, a week ago, as 
then officially reported, reacbed the enor- 
mous amount of #27,685,100—much larger 
figures than were ever before presented to 
the public by any bank in the country. 
We have before spoken of this bank as a 
model institution and one which always 
has been, as it is now, conducted on sound 
business principles. Its capital stock—can 
our readers believe it?—is only $800,000, 
and in that respect it stands almost at 
the bottom of all the corporations of its 
class in New Youk. It is just, however, to 
say that several millions of its immense de- 
posits last week were placed there by a 
leading co1poration to meet a special pay- 
ment maturing at that time. But no mat- 
ter for that; for, when any bank can show 
such immense figuies as we have named, 
it proves that the people have entire confi- 
dence in it. 

While thus referring specially to the 
Chemical National Bank, we will take occa- 
sion to say that the Park Bank, on the 
same date, had de posits amounting to $24,- 
195,900, while the Importers and Traders’ 
—always hard to beat—presented figures 
showing $24 193,400. This week we have 
similar ard «qually surprising statements 
from these same banks, The Chemical de- 
posits amount to $28,223,900; the Import- 





~ 





ers and Traders’, $24,060,100; the Park 
Bank, $24,045,800. Other banks report 
also very large deposits. Those having 
%#15,000,000, and less than #*20,000.000 are 
as follows: 


First National............... ere #19,314,000 
RF Ee 17,659,600 
National Bank of Commerce........ 17,404,100 
American Exchange National....... 15,92: ,000 


Those banks having $10,000,000 and 
over, and less than #15,000,000 are 


OE pi evssaccusecsccsebecae #14,559,700 
SR cad peaknscyagcar nieesowes 10,663,000 
ic casdeckekueene oo .eeecoad 10,558,600 
ND ening nedinnwe: oink wma 10,380,500 
NN is 4 utilis ananuieicexeanetaune 10,835,000 


As « whole there are no better managed 
corporations in tbe country than our city 
banks. Most of them have a very hand- 
some surplus, sufficient to guarantee their 
entire safety. All of them are believed to 
be sound, and appear to be doing a very 
good and profitable business, while their 
large deposits insure good dividends to 
their stock-holders. And here it may be 
properly said that bank stocks are held at 
firm and at steadily advancing prices. 

Tne general condition of the money 
market is steadily improving, and an act- 
ive demand is being developed for loan- 
able funds, both for speculative and mer- 
cantile purposes at firm rates, which, how- 
ever, are without quotable change. Money 
is going rapidly into the channels of profit- 
able employment, which means that the 
field is gradually expanding, and that the 
finarcial confidence so necessary to pros- 
perity is being t horougbly established. 

The rates of domestic exchange on New 
York have undergone but little change 
since the early part of the week, indicating 
that interior centers have not found it 
necessary to draw currency from the re- 
serves accumulated here to any extent. At 
the West and South money has been in 
good demand, with interest rates and dis- 
counts quoted firm. The Bank of England 
has made no change in the official rate of 
discount, which remains 3 per cent., but 
the London market has ruled easy. For- 
eign Exchange has ruled quiet and firm, the 
rates being still above the gold importing 
point, with the offerings of commercial bills 
moderate. Call loans at the Stock Exchan_e 
have ruled 24@3}ryer cent., which are the 
extremes, but the bulk of the business 
transacted has been at 3 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has continued in light sup- 
ply, and first-class names have been readily 
taken at about current rates, First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety daysto 
run, have been taken at 4@44 per cent. 
discount, four months at 44@5, and good 
single-named paper at 5@64per cent. 

STOCK MARKET, 

There bus been a lull in the activity of 
speculation, during the past week, in the 
stock market, owing to the retirement of 
some of the large Western operators, who 
have assisted materially in bulling the mar- 
ket of late. It is evident that considerable 
realizing has taken place; and this together 
with the efforts of the bears, caused, for a 
time, depression in even the favorite stocks. 
Toward the close, however, the recovery 
was stroug and rapid, and some of the best 
figures of the week were cstablished. Itis 
probable that the uncertainty connected 
with the legal proeeedings concerning the 
West Shore road acted as a disturbing ele- 
ment, and, by causiug a decline in New 
York Central and Lake Shore, the remainder 
of the market was sympathetically affected. 
At any rate, when the settlement was made 
known in London, a good fureign demand 
set in for trunk line securities, which was 
supplemented by increased activity among 
home investors. The Northern Pacifics, 
the Oregon Navigation Company, Lacka- 
wanna and New York and New England 
were also features, and showed material 
gains. The Grangers received a fair share 
of support, but did not move with the 
promptness characteristic of them two or 
three weeks ago. It is the general opinion 
that the present strength of the market will 
be sustained; but not without some impor- 
tant fluctuations incident to the action of 
Congress in regard to the silver bill and 
other important measures that will bear 
upon the value of some securities. The 
foreign demand shows the confidence in 


! American stocks, and is, undoubtedly, one 


of the most healthy signs of the times, as 





to the future of American securities in the 
foreign market. Our railroads, as a gen. 
eral thing, are in a prosperous condition; 
operating expenses have been reduced, and 
earnings increased; the country is every 
year growing richer, and thus taxing more 
and more the carrying capacity of all the 
great highways, and no clouds hang above 


the financial horizon. 
U. &. BONDS. 


The Government bond market is gener- 
ally firm, and although the value cf trans- 
actions has not been as great as during 
some of the preceding weeks. they suggest 
a still higher range of prices. The follow- 
ing are the latest quotations: 





Bid. A eked, 
rem....112¢ 1123¢ 68, "96.1255, = 
Jo. 13"5 1123¢|Currency 6a, '96.1277%% - 
48, (v01. rew...... 12B%% 128% mcy fe, "97.130 ~ 
#, tw. coup... 12334 128%|Currency te. '.1liv's — 
ree ber cents. 113% lu2g(Currency ta, "90.1345, — 


The following shows the closing “quota- 
tions of bank shares: 





Bid. Asked, 
Americs,........ 167 170 |Mechsnics’...... 162 
American Kx.. 124 125 ercar*ile ...... 120 
Butch's & Drov's.142 erc Popsooee i132 


WAY...-.. 25 


Market...... .... 

\Mech’s & irad’re iw 
Metropolitan.... 27 
Nassa: 


—— et 
B 5522, 8) 
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rving. 182 
Leather Man’f....162 
Manhattan. 150 


ita 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The bank statement issued last week 
showed the effect of the December interest 
payments. The surplus reserve was $26,- 
187,200, being a decrease of $406,075. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $2,872,000, a decrease in specie of 
$1,998,200, an increase in legal tenders of 
$400,700, a decrease in deposits of #4,765,- 
700, and an increase in circulation of #9,- 
700, 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and firm. Commercial bills were scarce. 
On Wednesday there was large buying by 
bankers, and some houses advanced their 
posted rates } cent. on the pound, to $4.84 
and 486}, and on Friday their example 
was followed by others. On Saturday 
actual business was done at 4.83}@ 
#4.835 for 60-day bills, %4.854@#4.- 
85} for demand, #4.86@#4.86} for cable 
transfers, and #4.8123@#4.82 for commer- 
cial bills. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.217@5.21} for long and 
5.19$@5.18} for short sight; Reichmarks 
at 95@954 for long and 95}@95§ for short, 
and Guilders at 404 for long and 403 for 
short. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Members of the Stock Exchange have 
defeated the proposition to have the gov- 
erning ccmmittee appcint the chairman 
and vice-chairman, snd the offices will be 
filled by popular vote. as heretofore. 

Mr. Jay Gould presents another an- 
nouncement of bis retirement from Wall 
Street to the public. Als reason this time 
is that he is tircd of gambling in stocks 
and is desirous of rest and the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of his labors. This may 
possibly be intended, but Mr. Gould bas 
made announcements of this kind before, 
for a puipose, as a confiding public fcund 
out to their cost. 

The partnership of the firm of M’Kesson 
& Robbins, having expired by limitation on 
the 1st inst., anew firm has been organized, 
with Mr. D. C. Robbins, John M’Kesson, 
Jr., and Wm. Hull Wickham as seniors, and 

Wm. L. Vennard, Geo. Clinton M’Kesson 
and Herbert D. Robbins as juniors. They 
will continue the business under the old 
firm name. 

Alter the ist of January the agency of 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., London, 
will be in the hands of Messrs. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., of this city and Boston, and 
Mr. Thomas Baring, of the former firm, will 
become a partner in the latter. The change 
has been necessary, on account of the re- 
tirement from business at the close of the 
year, of Messrs. 8. G. and G. Ward, who 
for many years have been the New York 
agents of the Barings, and in this connection 
have obtained a world-wide sopeatios. 
The agency of the Barings was originaly 
held in a b Caeteie Themee a 
Ward, fatber of these gentlemen. 7 
scended from him to Mr. 8. G. Ward, = 
established a branch agency in New York, 
first under the manegement of Weston t 
Gray, and subsequently under ote 
Ward, Campbell & Co., of which firm Mr. 


. He retired 
G. C. Ward was the hesd ° ith be 


from it, and became associated w 
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er, under the present firm name, on 
peng di removal from Boston to this 
city and the adoption of New York as the 
headquarters of the agency, The Boston 
agepcy = rom ad taken by Messrs. 

r, Peabod 
ed 8. Saueen, of 16 and 18 Broad 
Street, a director of the Toledo and Ohio 
Central, deals large'y in the securities of 
that road, in addition to other investment 
securities. 

DIVIDENDS. 

‘ hicago and North Western Rail- 
Bg haa declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarter per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, and of three per cent. on the 
common stock, payable Dec. 24th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


Ireland, c.. France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 

















Deposit accounts received ed and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for ourcustomers, with- 
out € harge. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and15 Broad St,, opposite N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. Three per cent. interest allowed on deposit 
accounts 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on mar 
xin. Private wire to Chicago. 


IOW A. 
7 TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kaneas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
cent, interest, payable semi-annually at i = 
of Commerce, New York, Referepets: any 
business house in Des Moines, Ia., T, ¥ 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Conn. 


INVESTMENTS. 


tis well known that the City of St. Paul, Minne 
i, ig assured of a Oe sad growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial! and Ratlroed 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ew 
tate security for from six to oes ver cent. Refer- 
ences in iw Pal and Kast if desired 

E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Rie Fh 








AS. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers iu UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market, 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought,and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





Whether you wish to buy or sell 
DEFAULTED BONDS, 
Write to WILLIAM H. {roepony & Co., 
ANKERS. AND BRUKERS, 
16 Broad treet New York. 


BATED & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established . 


REAL ESTATE ON GOMMISHION. 
PROPERTY RENTED :3:, 


for and remittances made promptly. 


T AXES = and assessments tooked after and 


pas oa Fi, Morten ft —e 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 
% sone and pekote. worth 


© 6 times the 
muateome. He in ane ot Bo foreelos- 
ures, Wetieas begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction pustenteee. Sena for circular, ref- 
erences end sa mole 
D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


feat Cont. Conservative puvostmemse 
h ertgage Farm Ls 
neonte, = akota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and a Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mo Safe ans ~igvepuenens 
Bonds. Established five years. Paid 
ON ety w. y yr: 000 loaned 
thout a e lose. 
a for Circular, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U, 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Josiah B, Olt chester, N, H,; 
Cashier First ‘National Bank, Mont a een vr 


» Concord, } 
. President University North ‘Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rey. H. G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


% Fo, B° 
G "lo. | lo. 
The n Investment Company. Inoor- 
one —— “the laws of Lowa, with a Capital Stock 
of »000,000. Succeeding Camespy Bros, & Co., 
Emmetsburx, Towa; Onmssy, CLUTE & Co., Mitchell, 
Dakota; ORMSBY, GRAVES & Co., Huron, Dakota, Bank- 
ers and Mortgage Brokers, offer, t Gearaste Mort. 
eae ages, Debenture and Schoo! ‘heir Demand 
nvestment Certificates | ing 5 per cent. are attract- 
ive for parties wit!: funds idle for a short time. 20 years’ 
experience, Write for pamphlet, 


Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
New York Office, 150 Nasean St. 























SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IGWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and having a 
pete We ital od Ble, , cflers at par andaccrue 
nie:ert, ite eix Pad cent, Dehenturesr, claiming for 
them abeolute eafety, for the following ‘reasons: Ist. 
lbey sre cbiigatici.s of accmpeny of Jarge capital, 
which is stropg end prosperous. 24. Eacl teries of 
810,10 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to 
thustees of @15400 of first mortgages on improv 
lowa real estate, worth at least two anda half times 
the sum for which it is mortgsged, Interest is paid 
yn. appeals, & the Chemical "Nations! Bonk, New 
York -benture are ccupon or ning 
from five to ten yesrs,end are powbeld by many votthe 
coding Savings Benks and Educational and Chari- 
table Institutions of ie Enslend and New York, 
where promyptness a a are preferred to the 
promise Of high interest. The Company has m 
about 18.100 Ic are, eppregatirg over #5,60(,UW, ana is 
widely krcwn asecuba and coneervative. It Lt J 
beaviest finencial institution in lowa. ben: 
mey be Kim be att the Chemica] National Bent 


andct pip eS top. 1% Wall Strtet, New 

York; ot F. ith, Tremont Temple Boston of H. 

Mapacn dk Gon Portlerd we anda 
Reterences.— AMS, Pres't t ard y. 


XB. Cavi 1 reasurer Bristol savings Bank, Bris’ 
tol, N. H., and all tenks and Lusiness men at Des 
8. 


A pemvblet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country een, ro S eppllention. De- 


bentures, #200 and ur ward. 
i TOLLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Trenenser. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First sat Imcetes Bonds, + F te,8 
y 
Investmen Company 





in sums of 20 and 0 nei m ymen 
of Principal and Interest Cou pone, _aenrpmtes an 
Hag ee co lender without charge est Leca- 
jon in ¢ nion. Fifteen years’ ex nce. 
oreva up cabal Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 
Send f for ewheze aosaaes and refer 


i ° 
GE HEN hae ne 
way. New Yor 





ESTABLISHED 1865, 


is RK, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUF’R, 
” “ze STEAM POWER PKINTER. 
a. Basinens Firms, Corporatiens,ete. 
: with every variety of work in the above lines, 
ne eutfits of first-class Stationery for 
Ww oRices immediately delivered. 


VWilhiam Stredh, 


% A WIE 7; 
INVESTMENT. U “9 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonas, netting 7 
nt of Peli aom/f-anpeal nterest. rompt pay- 
men of principal an igterest remitte 


arae Loaps secured o} Estate 4nt inne- 
apal Or bmpro ved i larm rin Minvesota, l[owa, or 
Dakota, wort 4S x times the loan, upon 
Elected tases ational Bank of Com- 

merce, sapneepetts, ‘and Banks generally. Be- 
3. H. BAM gen and a particulars =. 


8. H. BAKER. ante aad B 


a or 
toSAML, R. MACLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi,, New York 


Texas 10 Per Cent Moria 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Casbier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. ©. Box 139, 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 








NO. 120 BROADWAY. 
Net murpias...: Seek OF 





Jp arned pre j er 
MITTEE «0 0Fiic + 00s cvccgebeosedcece 148,220 89 


ye .. 1,220,814 61 


aw Ye duly ith, 1 
The Board c.f Di cooly oo: - 


rectors ~~! 
By —-T ny acaeh dividend Of FIVE PER CENT. 


declared to stockholde ayable on and afte 
outs TAD. 1885. a ee eae 


Second.—That FIFTY PER CENT. in scrip on the 
) ae my 3 woe stiae premiums for the year ending 
ued oO: ihe ~~ september Ist, 


Ju be 
ise, “2 poll y oldernentitle 
Third.—That FOU PEM CENT. intereston out- 


ienaliners a fcr the yeur endipe dune Sth, 1465, will 
be y aid on and after ot oy 
DA D ADEE: Secretary. 
te 











ELECTIONS. 
EA RIVER NATION BAUR. An XCTION 
for Blsectesa ¢ ot (be will be held at the 


pane ing benee, No. way, ok, on 
Tupedey, 38 ceauaty ein ine Brogavay, New frum 4% to 3 
o'clock 
Z. E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


DIVIDENDS. 


ec 











S. F. JAYNE & C0, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn. and eubur- 
ban property. or, reise loan on Road aud Mc rtwage. 


ie cibee of” “ihe. cal ‘ketate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limit 
278 West 28d Street, near Eighth Ave., 


AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


Re ital wainae bo 


F.M. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, 2,14 
President. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 150,60 
fully selected Ist 
able in in 8 inpvalied fasifen, Abaca a ere 
ad nas 


-Y. City; Nat’) Bank, Lawrence 
: Hw id Falah f tavessore, ens Send pecan cay letng 
‘forms \information. brane 


A SoLio =10e PER CENT 


Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. we oF ine 
CES EAST AND WEST. jpondence Sohewet 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, N. Tacoma, Wash. 


0 NET, SEMI-ANNUAL, 
rf Mortgug qFarm CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
unas. ty and 














Lease cael 'y selectea, T 
t investment for fu 


y, Profit. 
Peace ndeneaeolic SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 





gs Brown Ce Co., > “4 AQGENTRAL Mgackwon viltes bile AGENCY. 


A 
W. F. HOLMES, Casse » Dakota 





rmexGT ARAN TEED 2% 


’ PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


B25,000 OO. 


First BANKS. 1 Bank, N ork, — 
D ew Y 
Merchants Nations] i Ba.k, Pe City, Mo banon Sevings k, Lebanon, 


Before investing, investigate. Send for full »nformation, Cut this out; ee may not see 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway. N. V.. and Cor. 6th and Delaware *ts.. Kansas as (ity. Mo 


SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, #500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, President. LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
HENRY D. LYMAN, Secretary, VID B, SICKELS, Assistant Secretary 


RETY for Officers and Employés of Banks, Rail way, -oreas, Telegraph and Telephone Com. 
os 2 Gas and Busirees a loueen, and guarantees the fidelity of persons holding positions of 


picchanics Savin bath. MSc ye 





trust. 
BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 
ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF INDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOR CASHIER, SOCIETY, ETC, 
UNDERTAKINGS ON AFPFAL, INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PLAIN- 
TIFF. ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., ETO, 


WEEKLY. 








VOLUME XXIX, NO. 1511. 
LSS G6. . 


¢ Alew-Pork Crmes. 


THE BEST, THE ABLEST, THE CHEAPEST. 
AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES is the best American Newspaper. It rrints all the ncws that is 


worth printing, and by a liberal use of money and brains secures varicly ord intereet for its 
columns without sensation or humbug. 


The news is the bone and sinew of a newspaper ; but, while laying before its readers 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD BY TELEGRAPH 
overy morning, THE TIMES provides also, for their further pleasure and profit, 


CORRESPONDENCE, STORIES, AND LITERARY MISCELLANY 


of a less transitory value, It watches carefully and faithfully records the drift of discussion upon 
topics that engage the attention of thinking men, and notes 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS 


in science, theology, education, legislation, literature, art, invention, and discovery, 

Its political news is notably full and accurate, and no voter, Republican or Democrat, who 
takes an intelligent interest in public affairs can afford to be without it, THE TIMES is an earn- 
est advocate of Civil-Service Reform, and in estimating the worth of candidates for public office 
it places personal fitness above party zeal. As an 


INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 


it has a growing constituency and an increasing eatisfaction in its work, 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY editions of THE TIMES contain all the current news con- 
densed from the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides literary matter, discnesions 
upon agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of prices for farm 
produce, live-stock, etc,, and a carefully prepared 


WEEKLY WOOL MARKET. 


No other New York N ewspaper so ass set meets the wants of country readers, 


Terms to Mail Subscribers Postpaid. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year 





orecvvorevcepricbecedevedbeesvdves’ + kevéveskboctoetan #6 00 
DAILY, inclnding Mandagy per year. oi.) cocge fh» ooo isceccckcstecccdicdocescticvessdiicet am 7 60 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year..............+000% Bs ccedeis Wes on Viwsbonse Shviblidenvee sooere 150 
DAILY, one month, with or without Sunday. Cesevccdocseanevncscckpouscedbiistes Weeaseueeues 715 


The Weekly Times, | 


The Semi-Weekly Times, 
Single Copies, one year...... 


Single Copies, one year............+.+. #2 50 
Ten Copies, and one free for club........ Five Copies, one year........6...0.6+ o-+-12 00 


Subscriptions for six months............ 60] Ten Copies, and one free for club,........20 00 


TERMS CASHIN ADVANCE. These prices are inveriable, We bave no traveling agents, 
Remit in drafts on New York, Postal No‘es, or Post-Cffice Mcney Oréer 8, if possible; and where 





CHICAGO o AED Af ig: B, Eway Sth thes. | 


DIVIDEND 
Tr cent. yt My AND, TAREE. ft thres) par 








eith dey these can be pr ocured, rerd ibe money in a registred letter. Sample copies sent free, 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, New York = 


The lerge ci rculation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable asa meen ott, 
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ards the development of new business, | 1830. 56th ANNUAL. 1886, ° 
Commercial though a fairly ie movement was taking D. 0. CALKINS Holiday P resents, 
i place in the way of deliveries on former Sais ’ 
DRY GOODS. orders, Onssimeres and worsted suitings, a. ee ae ee 
in b ts, were thus passing into 
Nornine of interest has occupied the at- aletetharton tp a moderate bene but Fine Silk Umbrellas, i i 
tention of the dry-goods market during | spring goods were passing through agents’ AND 


the past week other than the routine busi- 
ness whieh the usual demand requires; con- 
sequently the market has been compara- 
tively quiet and inactive. The confident 
feeling that has been mentioned of late in 
this column, still prevails as regard the fu- 
ture outlook; and prospects of a lively 
market are increasing every day, from the 
fact that the large amount of goods that is 
being distributed is rapidly absorbed by 
the consumers, which indicates that the 
needs of lite and comfort are asserting 
their requirements, and that there is no 
lack of money to supply them. There is 
the customary activity among retailers that 
the holiday season generally creates, and 
manufacturers are fully employed with 
contracts in hand. The new business 
transacted, however, has been small, being 
confined to the replenishing of stocks to 
such extent as would carry through the 
season. This is usual during the closing 
month of the year, in view of the annua] 
closing up of accounts and taking of stock, 
which precedes the opening of 4 new cam- 
paign, buyers as a rule being disposed to 
postpone more active operations until after 
the new year has commenced. 

Business in commission circles was only 
moderate, and the demand was irregular, 
seasonable goods having ruled quiet, while 
some very fair orders for spring and sum- 
mer fabrics, cotton hosiery, gauze under- 
wear, etc., were placed for future delivery. 
Agents representing leading makes of 
ginghams, woven wash fabrics, dress goods, 
printed lawns, white goods, shirting prints, 
etc., report that their orders for these 
goods to date are largely in excers of the 
corresponding time in former years; and 
there is consequently a very hopetul feeling 
in regard to the spring trade. Department 
goods and holiday specialties were distrib. 
uted in fair quantities by leading jobbers, 
but domestics and prints were in relatively 
light demand by retail buyers. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

Staple cotton goods were for the most 
part quiet, and the status of the market is 
practically unchanged. Brown shectings 
and drills were in irregular demand, and 
upon the whole sluggish, and there was 
merely a hand-to-mouth call for bleached 
goods, wide sheetings and cotton flannels, 
Cottonades are doing fairly well in some 
quarters, and prices are generally firm. 
For colored cottons, as denims, fancy 
ducks, tickings, woven and printed chevi- 
ots, checks, &c., agents report a steady 
though moderate demand, and seersuckers 
and fancy shirtings are more sought after 
by jobbers and the manufacturiug trade. 
White goods, quilts, table damasks, and 
scrim curtains continue in good demand 
for future delivery. Prints were mostly 
quiet in agents’ hands, and the jobbing 
trade was devoid of animation. Fair or- 
ders for shirtings were received through 
traveling salesmen, but fancy prints were 
lightly dealt in. Indigo-blues were in 
steady request, but prices are so low that 
several priaters have temporarily aban- 
doned their production. Robes, furni- 
tures, patch-work and turkey-reds were 
taken in smull lots for freshening assort- 
ments, and leading makes are steadily 
held. 

GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 

There was a fairly good demand for 
spring styles of standard and fine dress 
gioghams through the medium of orders, 
and a very fair business in both plain and 
crinkled seersuckers was done by the com- 
mission houses. Staple checks were in 
moderate request, and the best makes are 
steadily held. Seasoaable styles of all-wool 
and worsted dress goods were in light 
request for the renewal of assortments, and 
stocks are in very good shape as a rule. 
Spring and summer fabrics, as cashmeres, 
serges, diagonals, plain and printed nun’s 
veilings, boucles, etamines, all-wool lace 
brocades, etc., are meeting with a good 
deal of attention from early buyers, and 
salesmen on the road are booking very fair 
orders for such goods for future delivery. 

WOOLENS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


The woolen goods. market was again 
characterised by. decided quietness as re- 


hands at a somewhat more rapid pace. Of 
ladies’ dress fabrics, the leading makes of 
both fancy and staple goods were in fairly 
good demand for spring delivery; but mis- 
cellaneous woolens, adapted to the general 
purposes of the jobbing trade, were in 
strictly limited movement, owing to the 
unwillingness ot that class of traders to add 
to their stocks towards the end of the year. 
Orders for staple and fancy cotton hoisery 
are being placed with a degree of freedom 
denoting ample confidence in the oe, 
and leading makes of gauze and Balbri 
underwear are largely sold to arrive. bol 
and merino hose and half hose continue in 
moderate request, and heavy shirts and 
drawers are relatively quiet at present, 
but stocks are in very good shape as a rule. 
Knit fancy woolens, cardigan jackets and 
Jerseys were distributed in relatively small 
parcels to a fair amount. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 

For the week, 1888. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,564,578 $1,168,601 
Thrown on the market....... 1,613,118 1,068,485 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 92,265,164 106,893,329 
Thrown on the market....... 94,995,863 104,955,681) 


tl Tata 
CONKLING & CHIVVIS 


23d St. & Sixth Ave. 


Will offer this week the 
following inducements: 


SILKS. 


6,000 yards rien quality COLORED GROS GRAIN 
DRESS SILK in all the new shades, 75c.; positively 


 ‘VELVETS. 


4,600 yards 19-inch LYONS COLORED DRESS VEL- 
VET in all the fashionable shades, %c.; actual value, 
$1.25. 

8,000 yards 24-inch BROWN SILK PLUSH for Cloaks 
and Dolmang, #1.89; never betore sold under #3, 


DRESS GOODS. 


500 pieces of fine STERLING CHECKS, a beautiful 
and good wearing material, in all the newest color- 
ings, 16c, per yaid; good value for 25c. 

2) caves of HEAVY HOMESPUN SUITING at wWe,; 
sold last month at 40c-, per yard. 

The continuation of the sale of best FRENH HTRI- 
COT CLOTH at $1.29 is drawing a large crowd of 
customers toour establishment, as they cannot be 
obtained for less than #2.°6 eleewhere. 


Mourning Goods. 
SPECIAL, 


8765 pieces Black All-Wool HOMESPUN BLARNEY 
CLOTH and BOUCLE from 87 }¢c. tc $1.25. 


Upholstery Goods. 


llot 260 pairs Elegant Fringed PORTIERE CUR- 
TAINS, wide, rich Chenille Dado, at #8.75 per pair; 
would be cheap at 613. 

20 pieces ELEGANT PETIT POINT TAPESTRY 
FURNITURE OOVERING, most artistic designs and 
colorings, $1.65 per yard; well worth 2.50. 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


FINE PLATED SILVERWARE, every article a use- 
ful holiday present. 

TRIPLE-PLATED NAPKIN RINGS, I%., 38c., 35c., 
38c., and up, 

EXTRA FINE CASTERS, $2.98. 

FRUIT DISHES, CAKE BASKETS, in fact, every- 
thing useful in the line of silverware, 











Conkling & Chivvis, 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


HE GOLDEN ROD S="™372"" 


GIRL WANTS 


man... anes Worth Three Times 
the Price. 

No. 1 Bed, 11x18 ins. $1.00 
Nod “ lex] “ (1.95 
No.3 “ i8™% “ 1.60 
Mattress & Pillows, 
No. 1, 50 Cts, No. ?, 68 

eo W No. 318 ne Oe. Ct, 


EP Sent by 











vy xpress on 








receipt of price. 
HAMILTON & MATHEWS, Rochester, N.Y. 


Gold Head Canes, Ete. 


NO. 42 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen. and Orchard Sts, New York, 
Christmas Presents. 


The largest display to be seen in New York and at 
the lowest prices. 


TOY s, 


EVERY NOVELTY IN TIN, WOODEN AND M¥#BI- 
CAL TOYS. 

Skin horses with Carts, Velocipedes, Bicycles’ 
Tricycles, Propellers, Galloping horses and Shoo 
Flys, Magic Lanterns, Boy's Tool Chests, Printing 
Presses, Work- Boxes, Writing-deske and Cabinets, 

In fact, think of any toy or novelty that cannot be 
found at Ridleys’ and you undertake a difficult task. 


DOLLS. 


A perfect world of Dolls, every Nation represented, 
and thousands of them. 


JEWELRY. 


Genuine Diamonds in Ear-drops, Lace Pins, Rings, 
and Scuds, at fully one-third less than jeweler's 


"BOOKS. 


Every known work of popular authors. 
LEATHER GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, AND CANES, 


SLIPPERS, 
Albums, Work Boxes, Jewel Boxes, Coliar and Ouff 
Boxes, Pocket Books. 


PARIS, VIENNA, AND BERLIN 


FANCY GOODS. 


Men's Furnishing Goods, Kid Gloves, Mufflers, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 


HOLIDAY 


FURS 


At prices that at we know are much under those that 


Pradien Hine Boal Muff 
en ne uffs, $8.00, $9.¢0, 
oy uffs, also Sees Muffs at 


en’ iatacet: Beaver 
83,98 3 wel yore 
Ladies" Natural Beaver Pelerine Oapes, Mand 15 
inch e jeep, $8.00 and 810,00, 
uv Black Russian Fare Muff, 


00 Ladies’ Blac mn Ha 1, or Capes, 12 
and M4 inches deep, Black Batin Lined, #2,50; worth 


SHAL SKINS. 


Boys’ Seal Skin Ca 
Gents’ Seal Ski . 
e800 29. oo alan n Ge ionic’ 


SEAL SACQUES |i 


ofa? Seal Skin Soogmes, 40, 42, 44 inches long, $69.00, 


br Ly bp is. and end 8135.00 long. trimmed 


olored| 
golf woh atikene natural unplucked Otter, 126.00; 


FUR LINED 
GARMENTS. 


Finest and darkest Siberian Squirrel lined Circ’ 
lars. Finished A 
Beaver pw pW. Fos — and J eee colored, 


and Bee Traps, trimmed” atural Lynx, Beaver 


are trimmi 
linings, at 825.00; worth bh eth 0, Squirrel or Hameter 


FUR ROBES. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Fur Gloves. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 8114 to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 


70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


AS A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


A FINE BAG 





50 and 
nds. met 87.00, 








728 Sixth Ave., 
556 Broadway, 1 Cortlandt Street, 
T “ Strong sist" Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Print: 
edges yy) pias 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 








Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York. 


Are Offering a Superb Collection 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR 


and other 


FUR RUGS, 


Also a splendid assortment of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Including many fine examples of 


EASTERN ART. 
BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets 
NEW YORK: 


VELVETS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Will offer during this week 100 pieces of 
the most desirable shades of Colored 
Dress Velvets, 22 1-2 inches wide at 


82.00. 
They are certainly worth 
83.00. 


Also a tlarge IMPORTATION o1 
BLACK and SEAL BROWN Fancy 
Cloaking Plushes at 


HALF PRICE. 


Ifnot convenient to call, send order 
by mail 


Broadway, cor. 1lith Street, 
New York. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


nS SLBER "8 ALL wool nee LE 


hae bbe Ritts age 
JACKSON'S, 


ICE At PASONABLE 
777 BROADWAY. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Bstablishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
& and 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 Broadway and 248 West 125th St., New York, 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

4 Bedford St., Boston, 

Ladies’ and gentiemen’s Garments, Gloves, Feath- 
ers, Urape Veils, Laces, Ribbons, etc., etc., cleaned, 
restored and dyed in the best manner, and with un- 
usual dispatch. 

DRESSES OLEANED AND DYED WITHOUT 
RIPPING. 














Goods received and returned by mail and express; 
also called for and delivered free within city lumite. 
send for Circular and Price List. 


a 


STEIN'S SAFETY 
STOCEING SUPPORTERS 


D- yen 


BROOD AL MERE a Bolle, 


Children’s we attachment, 8c, go, opal. 











9 7 
Ibe. “ 
0c. 
BUP ig, 
‘a60. “ 

+ alle. 

0. 8TO! 
pent. of price in 2 cent stamps 
by Lewis o 

Owner and ‘acturer, 
178 CanrEn St., New Yorks 
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O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


Choice Novelties frm Paris and Viewna. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 

UMBRELLAS and WALKING STICKS 


WITH BANDLES OF GOLD, SILVER, IVORY AND 
NATURAL WOOD, IN CARVED DESIGNS. 


Alaska Seal Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELEGANT GARMENTS OF 


Plush, Silk, and Cloth, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


WE FILL ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL LROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. WE WOULD 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAIL-OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

SEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCULAR. 


H. O’Neill 8 Co., 


821 to 829 Sixth Ave., cor. of 20th St. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 








GRAND OCENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28D, WILL INAU- 
GURATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GODS. 


We will display this season the largest 
and most elegant stock we have ever 
exhibited. 

Our buyers have been in Europe a great 
partof the year, and the greatest care 
has been exercised in selecting the 
choicest articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manufactur- 
ing centers of Europe. 
Purchasing, as we do, direct from the 
manufacturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those looking 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger, and em- 
brace a greater variety than ever before, 
Our reputation for being the leading 
house in America in Holiday Goods of 
every description for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR 
BEST ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED 
ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


CAN VASSERS, 
WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO EM- 
PLOY THEIR SPARE TIME PROFITABLY, 
EPOCELLENT TERMS, 
Apparss, THE INDEPERDEBT, 
©. Bex 3187. 





ew Yous, 


PICTURES, ETC. 
Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 





High-class Etchings and 
Engravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6. 
00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important Etch- 
ings published November 
1st. Catalogue free by Mail. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL 
§ CO., London, and 23 East 
16th St. (Union Square), 
New York. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


‘WwW aching and Wsiting,” by Grant; 
‘ Parris Parti ag Dave any Qlementn; 








am 

"b 
* Golden ‘Soon, Ok: ‘Grant, a companion to 
* Far Away"; ando 


*,* All protected byc parry 
Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” Price, 


10 06 
C. Kr AOKNER, 17 E. 17th St.. New York. 





When visiting art atores never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


H WUNDERLICH & CO. 
868 Broadway. 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Tastefully Framed, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Complete Collection of 
AXEL H, HAIG’S ETCHINGS. 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


IVORY AND SHELL GOODS. 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS AND 
WEDDING GIFTS. 


Carved and Piain Ivory Toilet Sets, Ivory Mirrors 
and Brushes, Glove Stretchers and Folders, Ivory 
and Tortoise Shel! Dressing Combs, etc., Ivory Carda 
and Pear! Shells for Decorat've Painting. 


MANUFACTURED AND FORSALE BY 


F. GROTE & CoO., 


114 East 14th Street. 
Opposite Academy of Music. 


SYPHER&CO,, 


Union 








Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALERS. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 





Wedding, Huliday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Oabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc. Also a large stock of Bil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of mannfacture. 


BL, SOLOMONS SOM 


Upholstery Goods! 
FURNITURE, 
WALL PAPERS. 


Antique and Madras 
Lace Curtains. 








WE ARE OFFERING 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


PORTIERE CURTAINS. 
Union Sq, and 16th St. 





Ovington Brothers 


ART 
PARLORS, 


Superb variety of elegant Paris Bronzes, 
Carrara Marble Statuary, rich and rare Porcelains, Rcyal Worces- 
ter Pierced China, gorgeous Crown Derby Vases, unique specimens of 
Choisy-le-Roi Faience, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Pottery, 
odd forms of Hungarian Faience in rich combinations of colors and 
gold, Easel Pintings cn Percelainin rich and unique ficmes, and all 
the Artistic Novelties of the time. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton Street, and Clark Street, Brooklyn, 


I1HREE MINUTES FROM RROOKLYN BRIDGE, 


DEVLIN & (0. 


Broadway, Gor. Warren St., N. Y. 


see 


OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, 
and Furnishing Goods, for 


Men, Youths and Boys, 
NOW READY. 


ESTABLISH DD IW 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CoO., 


Nos. 82, 84 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


















Patented June 24th, 1884. 


This Stop Roller we Recommend to the Trade 


And te it to be equal to any on the market in quality of “5 used and work- 
mans It will carry a longer shade than any other Stop Koller. e ask all parties 
using Re Rollers to try a sample box of these. We also Rene Ay 


The Standard Cushman-Knapp, The Home and Cashman Balance, 
The Etna and Western Friction Balance, The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery 
Hardware in great vari¢ty. 
N. B.—Please mention Tax INDEPENDENT, 











“Coco e ee, 


Bd SM kN BMS ILA, MN Ma MM el NM MN all ll eh 


] 3000 OUNCES OF SILVER THAT LOOKS ONLY 
fit for melting can be utilized by me for from 15 to 
§0 per cent. above melting prices. 

By my original process of erasing inscriptions I refinish articles 
that would stagger the average silversmith. My stock of DU- 
PLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS is larger and more elegant 
than ever; 9 show cases, filled with everything from Napkin 
Rings to Tea Sets, at just about half regular prices. Send 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 





for price-list, 
Silverware or Old Gold expressed: to us will be paid for by 
g@ «Return mail and satisfaction guaranteed, 


For over dares I have kept the 
finest st stock of Watches to be found 
in New York. I have 
Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders ff6m u 
Gentlemen’ s Gold Stem Winders from f:. up. 

tlemen’ s Silver Stem Winders yond $10 up, 

s’ Silver — Winders from $8. 


Boys’ Silver Key OWES pa 

My store is the recogn lor the 

rc , sale and poe oong of Dedicate We Wedding 
Presen Diamonds, Watches, as pte 
Old cot &c. Over thirty years eaperene My 
specualty in Diamonds being - hand vk of fine ou 

me) rilliants, Look at the following prices of 


m $354,099 95,25. 300 8 en Colter | Buttons, $3. patton O° R.52 15 to 100; tr Seve Baton, 8:3 1 


want to Buy or Sell Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, 
oye , Jewels, or Paintings, call upon 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y, 











@end for Price List, 
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Insurance, 
FACT AND MORAL. 


In some verses published in. a magazine 
some years ago, Mr. ‘S. B. Aldrich follows 
out *‘an untimely thought” ina very pecn- 
liar way. In tne ‘character of a young 
and newly-married man, while waiting for 
his wife, who is a little tardy in finishing 
her evening toilét for some entertainment, 
the grisly thought of ‘the inevitable 
hour” suddenly obtrudes itself. His fancy 
leaps across. the happy years which he 
rightfully counts as probably before him, 
and be wonders how—not so much how 
soon as at just what time in the calendar— 
the hour will strike. He wonders what 
hour in the day; he wonders what month 
in the year; and so, with a feeling which is 
rather dreamy musing than positive pain, 
he occupies the moment of waiting. An 
untimely thought, indeed. Yet, to many 
of us, it may be, there comes such @ 
thought now and then. Laughter and 
tears are balancing at the ends of the scale 
constantly; bright thoughts and sad ones 
are contending and alternating constantly ; 
he cheerful and the forebdding are inter- 
woven like the threads of a pattern; and 
so we go. It is immaterial whether we 
believe events make themselves by their 
inter-action day by day, or whether we 
look on our lives as io every minute inci- 
dent foreseen or fore-ordained from the 
foundation of the world; the hour may not 
have been fixed, but we know it is some- 
where in waiting for each of us. We 
think it must be dreadful to be under sea- 
tence of death and to count the. pasa og 
days; but the difference between the com- 
miserated man and ourselves is only that 
our date is not announced to us. 

Julius Cesar, being once asked what 
death he preferred, replied: ** That which 
should be the most sudden.” Just the op- 
posite is the thought of the sublime Litany 
of the Church, which ends one of its cli- 
maxes of things from which Divine protec- 
tion is besought, ‘‘from battle and from 
murder, and from sudden death, Guod 
Lord, deliver us.” The difference is not as 


it seems; for the pagan wish sought 
only relief from lingering and bodily 
suffering, and the battle and murder 


are the desired sudden deah in Cesar's 
sense. The Christian thought is, that a 
death without opportunity for know prep- 
aration is a special calamity. How many 
of us would like to know—how many 
would dare to know, and would open the 
scroll containing the date, if it were put in 
our hands? If you knew, how would the 
knowledge be likely to affect you? Would 
it make you better, or happier? Would it 
make you epicurian, to have a good time 
while the day lasted; or atoical, indifferent, 
it being of no consequence what happened 
in so short a time? This would probably 
be according to the temperament of each 
person. But we can safely conclude that 
probably this knowledge would not make 
us wiser, more useful, happier, or better, 
or it would have been given us. Probably 
it would work such an interference with 
action, by changing our motives in some 
cases, and destroying them in others, that 
our duties here would, on the whole, not 
be done as well as they are now. 

There is only one adequate preparation, 
in which reason and revelation fully concur 
—to do, now, what is, in each successive 
day, the duty nearest us. There is a story 
of the early New England times, when there 
came ** the dark day,” and the superstitious 
suddenly caught at the idea that the Day 
of Judgment was at hand. In the room 
where the state legislature was in session, 
some caught that idea and wished to ad- 
journ. But one sensible old man, not less 
devout than the rest, said he did not know 
whether the Lord was really coming; but,if 
that were not so, there was no occasion for 
adjourning; and, if it were so, he preferred 
to be found doing his duty in the situation 
in which he had been placed; he therefore 
moved that candles be brought, and they 
were brought. Most surely, no event in a 
man’s life can find him better ready than 
in doing his nearest daty. 

What is the nearest duty ? That depends 
on circumstances. But one near duty, which 
is too.often put in the place of a remote 
one, and is thus sometimes lost by procras- 





tination, is providing for one’s dependents 
beyond the life of theirsupporter. The ex- 
istence of a family creates a duty to sup- 
port it. If such is a duty at all, it is not 
terminated or terminable merely at the death 
of the head; it is even more a duty to make 
provision to reach further on, lest a change 
in circumstances follow, and all tle more 
sorely by contrast. 

If you have those depending on you 
whose position creates this duty of provi- 
sion in your case, and if you knew the day 
which waits for you,and could also know just 
how near it you could get without becom- 
ing uningurable, you could justifiably 
take advantage of the knowledge by 
waiting, It is hardly doubtful that 
a life policy would be reckoned an 
extremely pradent and wise provision, and 
would be desired and promptly sought, if 
death were known to be near. But how 
does the lack of that knowledge really al- 
ter the case, in a rational view of it, since 
the uncertain thing is merely the date of 
the event? If the longest span is granted, 
the conditions will not chunge meanwhile. 

True, you hope to become independent,’ 
as we call it, and so does everybody; yet 
the proportion of those who succeed in ; et- 
ting more than‘a fittle put by is very small ; 
competition keeps the efforts of all but a 
few out of the mass down to getting ‘‘a 
living,” and a very littlemore. The facts 
have been thousands of times recited; the 


‘moral has been thousands of times pojnted ; 


the argument has been thousands of times 
urged, and they are as striking, as perti- 
nent, and as unanswerable, as when newest 
——teally more 80, because more fully con- 
firmed by larger experience. ‘The truth is, 
that for men who propose to listen to rea- 
son at all and be governed accordingly 
there is nothing left to do bat to fix the 
time for insuring life; the wisdom and duty 
of doing that action are past controversy. 

Yet the téme is the important point. In- 
tending a thing has vo value as to conse- 
quences, but only as a sort of personal 
credit; sometimes it is worse to neglect 
carrying out good intentions than not to 
have bad them, since that is knuwing one’s 
duty and not doing it. Delaying the duty 
of life insurance takes the risk, not only of 
death, but of losing health, which is a risk 
too little thought about. The seeds of dis- 
ease we all carry with us; there is no 
“sound” body; they will ripen in time. 
While the fortune which isto be made is 
being awaited, the seeds of disease and 
chances of external attack are working too; 
and they may get ready before the fortune 
is. No; thereis only one wisdom, Attend 
to insuring life, first. After that is made 
secure, try your best for the fortune, ,with 
a mind more at ease, and await the work- 
ings of what you cannot control. Start 
right, as you will if you start thus; you 
will have done all in your power to get a 
certainty; the rest you must—and you qui- 
etly can—leave to the higher powers. 


THE CLEARING PROCESS. 


Tne enactment, in Massachusetts, of 
what is now known as the * emergency”! 
law, will be remembered by readers of thi 
column. It proposes the just, seasible an 
timely reform that societies cartying on au 
alleged life ingurance business shall dis. 
tinctly state in their certificates, in dollard 
and cents, what they undertake to pay. and 
that after so promising they shall pay, or 
get out of the field. Heretofore, issuing 
certificates supposed to inaure for definite 
thousands, they have paid, in accordance 
with the generally unnoticed letter of the 
certificate, ‘‘as many dollars as” sundry 
assessmients might yield; then they have 
traded on the low cost of this half-price and 
illusory indemnity as compared with the 
premiums of companies which promise to 
pay definite dollars, and keep the promise. 
Massachusetts now denies them this trick, 
and the good example will, in course of 
time, be followed by other states; the law 
also requires the associations to accumulate 
an ‘‘ emergency” fund, which is similar in 
purpose to the regular reserve in life insur- 
ance, and is the opposite, as far as it goes, 
of the hand-to-mouth method of assessment 
when the death calls for it. it is expected 
that this law will work a decided mortality 
among the societies in Massachusetts, and 





announced as going or about to go in con- 
sequence of its demand for telling the truth 
and living up to it. 

A news dispatch from Harrisburg now 
announces that fourteen associations have 
been dissolved, in a lump, by order of the 
court in Pennsylvania, in pursuance of ac- 
tion brought for that purpose by the State 
Attorney-General. Every one of the four- 
teen, it is suggestive to note, had the word 
‘‘Mutual” in its title, eight of them were’ 
‘‘Mutual Aid” of some sort; one was the 
‘Safety and Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
of Harrisburg,” which was title enough to, 
kill a weakling. One was a ‘Mutual Bene.’ 
fit” Association; and this form of title has 
been more affected and borrowed than any 
other; right here, within a block of the 
office of this paper on Broadway, is the sign 
of an assessment society whose title is so 
near that of the old Newark Company that 
it would not be hard to mislead the un- 
wary—and it is unfortunately true that, in 
very few things, are the majority more un- 
wary than in contracting for insurance— 
into supposing they are dealing with the 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

It is only a few years since the ‘‘ grave- 
yard” class of society was in full swing 
in Pennsylvania, with hardly a real at- 
tempt to interfere with it; in fact, its own 
violence and excesses—if any development 
of speculative murder can be accurately 
called an excess—reacted against it. 
Later, the assessment societies assumed 
to be a political power in this state, and 
they have hardly yet given up the claim 
of ability to ‘‘ boycott” at the polls. Yet 
the reform in this matter has been great, 
as can be seen by such a brief retrospect. 
No safeguard is needed in this business of 
insurance, except publicity; and that we 
have now very well secured. Let the lights 
be turned on and kept on; then, whatever 
associations or companies, old or new, or 


whatever plans of insurance, cannot bear 
the light, will be and ——, to be destroyed 
by it. There is no ‘ old-line” compavy that 
we know of which asks any screening from 
the light on its dvings; if there is any, that 
is the one which needs light at once. THE 
INDEPENDENT has never wanted to defend 
the companies from competition from the 
assessment societies; if they could not 
stand the utmost of that, let them go down. 

The only need is that the latter be put on 
their own merits in daylight and full re- 
spon eibility. 
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1851. 1885. 


Massachsitts Mutual Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Rxamine ite merits before.insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
EB. W- BOND, 


President. 
mM. V. B. KDGKKL Y, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


CONTINENT AL 


(Fire) insurance Co. 


a tL ale 


Reserve for reiusurance........ —e. 10 











ot 


R all ether claims... 449.456 00 
Capital pafd in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Ge Si scccccetccncsessscssesses 1.635.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan, lst, 1885..84.038,501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
cestrictions of the New York Safety kund Law. The 
two matety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPORT, President. 

By Cy MOORE, Vice-President, 

CYR Us woe 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 





only recently, quite a batch ofthem were 


SUMMARY OF 
FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Totat Income........... -614,240,475 39 

Ee 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............+ 878,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,608,970 8b 


Tota! Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


17,468 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 





Cash Assets.............. 659,283,753 57 
ae em am a a (ne er erm 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 
Surplus by State Standard 

(estimated), ..........+++ $10,000,900 
Policies in force............- 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 








Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $48,183,984. Jam. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 198%, 47,228,781. - Jam. 1, 168%, 151,760,874. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 50,300,296, Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 65,542,902, Jam. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 659,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 
The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 
18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, LD. 








A. HUNTINGTON, u.p.5 M4 Direotort 
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OFFICER OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, Janvaky HTB, 1806. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ite 
affaira on the 8iet December, 194. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1884, to Sist December, 1884...... 83,958,109 44 
prem’ Policies not marked off ist 

Ba ian a, tne nro Teepe 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums... ......-.....++.-+ 85,405,796 14 
Prewi ked off from Ist January, 

Te to sist. December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 


Losses paid during the sam 


The Company has the = Assets, 
viz. : 


United States and | of New York 
Penk, apd other Stocks, . 776,686 
pape Stocks and otherwise.. % 


Weal estate and gpa hai mas due the Company, 


ue 

uo 

soe 440,000 00 

vremium Nc Notes vial Bills ‘Receivable... 1,454,969 B 
3 





Cash in Bank...... 


of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or they 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be prod d at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F’fth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 








['RUSTEES. 

J.D. JO EDMUND W. CO 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. ROBT B, MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H 
DAVID LANE, WILLIA YOE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JO T 
.. A. RAVEN JAMES , bE FOREN. 
NM STURGIS, CHARLES D. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. ob cobb ‘te 
OSIAH 0, LOW, OE tH 
HORACE CRAY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, x “DE ENTONS MTR. 
% tin A EWLETT ep NEM E 

HAWLE 
WILLIAM H WEBB: WILLIAM D. MOGAN 


OHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Viwe-Pres dent, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres't. 


hens = 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 





Pe persesceseces 8570 00 


an 20 years et © of 

or or él, 68 for $1,000 insurance per year, Sri the pA 

be not surrendered at the end of th » it be- 

comes 8 paid-up policy of S) oe. Any Seana amount 

will be in the same proporti 

These results are not batimated, but are fixed in a 
positive ‘oomtrec he full tace of the Policy mean- 
while o being pay le in the event of the death 
assured. re is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three ars 4 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein | apromece by 

the terms of the New 

For examples and other ages and yore and alec 

‘2 she Wand 15 year plans, write to or avvlv et: he 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New Vork. 





ORGANIZED 1860, 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. let, 1835 


Beri CAPITAL ; ang 


Poltoyholders in thts he" any has haves enol 2 => 


unaer t 
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Old and Noung. 


JEM’S LAST RIDE. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 





Hiau o'er the snow-capped peaks of blue the 
stars are out to-night, 

And the silver crescent-moon hangs low. I 
watched it, on my right, 

Moving above the pine tops tall, a bright and 
geutic shape, 

While I listene’ to the tales you told of peril 
and escape. 


Then, mingled with your voices low, I heard 
the rumbling sound 
Of wheels adown the farther slope, that sought 
the level ground ; 

And, suddenly, from memories that never can 
grow dim, 

Flashed out, once more, the day when last I 
rode with English Jem. 


‘Twas here, in wild Montana, I took my hero's 
gauge! 

From Butte to Deer Lodge, four in-hand, he 
drove the mountain stage ; 

And many a time, in sun or storm, safe 
mounted at bis side, 

I whiled away with pleasant talk the long 
day's weary ride. 


Jem’s faithful steeds had served him long, of 
mettle true and tried, 

One sought in vain for trace of blows upon 
their glossy bide ; 

And to each low command he spoke the lead- 
er’s nervous ear 

Bent eager, as a lover waits his mistress’s 
voice to hear. 


With ringing crack the leathern whip, that 
else had idly hung, 

Kept time for many a rapid mile to English 
songs he sung ; 

And yet, despite his smile, he seemed a lonely 
man to be, 

With not one soul to claim him kin on this 
side of the sea, 


jut after I had known him long, one mellow 
evening-time 

He told me of bis English Rose, who withered 
in her prime ; 

And hcw, within the churchyard green, he 
laid her down to rest 

With ber sweet babe, a blighted bud, upon 
her frozen breast. 


‘*T could not stay,” be said, ‘where she had 


left me all alone! 

rhe very hedge-rose that she loved, I could not 
look upon ! 

1 could not hear the mavis sing, or eee the long 
“TAs WAVE, 

And every little daisy-bank secmed but my 
darling’s grave ! 


** Yet, somehow— why, 1 cannot tell—but when 


I wandered here, 
I seemed to bring her with me, too, that once 
had been so dear! 
I love these mountain summits, where the 
world is in the sky, 
For she fs in it, too—my love !~and so I bring 
her nigh.” 


Next week, [ rode with Jem agaiv, The coach 
was full, that day, 

And there were little children there, that 
pleased us with their play. 

A sweet-faced mother brought her pair of 
rosy, bright-eyed girls, 

And boy, bke ove I left at home, with silken, 
yellow curls, 


We tcok fresh borsce at Girard’s, and as he 
led them out— 

A vicious pair they seemed to me—I heard the 
hostier shout, 

Ycu always want good horscs, Jem! Now you 
shall have your way! 

Try these new beauties ; for we sold your old 
team yesterday !” 


O’er clean-cut limb and sloping flank, arched 
neck and tossing bead, 

I marked Jem run his practiced eye, though 
not a word he said ; 

Yet, as he clambered to his seat, and took the 
reins once more, 

I saw a look upon his face it had not worn be- 
fore, 


The bostler open flung the gates, ‘Now, 
" Tempest, show your pace !” 

He cried. And with a carelees hand he 
struck the leader's face. 

The horse, beneath the sportive blow, reared 
as if poison-stung ; 

And, with his panic-stricken mates, to a mad 
gallop sprung! 


We thundered through the gate, and out upon 
the stony rvad ; 

From tide to side the great coach lurched, 
with all ite priceless load | 


Clang, bruised and faint in every limb, the 
weaker to the strong ! 


And men, who oft had looked on death, un- 
blanched, by flood or field, 

When every nerve, to do and dare, by agony 
was steeled, 

Now moaned aloud, or gnashed their teeth in 
helpless rage, 

To die, at whim of maddened brutes, like ver- 
min in a cage ! 


Too well, alas! too well I knew the awfnl way 
we went; 

The little stretch of level road, and then the 
stec p descent ; 

The boiling stream that seethed and roared 
far down the rocky ridge, 

With death, like old Horatius, grim waiting at 
the bridge! 


But, suddenly, above the din, a voice rang 
loud and clear! — 

We knew it weil, the driver’s voice—withont 
one note of fear! 

Some strong, swilt angel's lips might thrill 
with such a clarion cry ; 

The voice of one who put for aye all earthly 
passion by. 


‘Still! for your lives, and listen! See yon farm- 
house by the way, 

And piled along the field in front the shocks 
of new-mown hay! 

God help me turn my horses there! And 
when I give the word, 

Leap on the bay! Pray, every soul, to tim 
who Israel heard !” 


Within, the coach was still! "Tis strange, but 
never, till I die, 

Shall I forget the fields, that. day, the color of 
the sky, 

The Summer breeze that brought the first 
sweet perfume of the hay, 

The bobolink, that in the grass would sing 
his life away! 


One breathless moment bridged the space that 
Jay between, and then 

Jem drew upon the streining reins, with all 

. the strength of ten! 

* Hold fast the babes!” More close I clasped 
the fair boy at my side, 

* Let every nerve be steady now!” and “Jump 

for life!” he cried. 


Saved, every soul! Ob! dizzy—esweet life 
rushed in every vein, 

To us, who from that fragrant bed rose up to 
hope again! 

But, mid the smiles and grateful tears that 
mingled oneach cheek, 


A sudden, questioning horror grew, that none 
would dare to speak! 


Too soon the answer stiuck our ears! One 
moment’s hollow roar 
Of tying hoofs upon the bridge--an awful 
crash that tore 
The very air in twain—and then, through all 
the world, grown still, 
1 only beard the tobolink go singing at bis 
will ! L 
] was the first man down the cliff. There's 
little left to tell! 
We found him lyirg, breathing yet and con- 
scious, where he fell. 
The question in bis eager eyes I answered 
with a word : 
“Safe!” Then he smiled and whispered low 
some words I scarcely heard. 


We would have raised him, but his lips grew 
white with agony. 
** Not yet! It will be over soon!” he whispered. 
* Wait with me!” 
Then—lower—smiling still: “It is my last 
ride, friends ; but I 
Have done my duty, and God knows I do 
not feag to die!” 


He closed hie cyes, We watched his life slip, 
hike an ebbing tide, 
Far out upon the Infinite, where all our hopes 
abide. 
He tyc ke Lut once again, aname not meant 
for mortal eare— 
“My Rose!” She must bave heard that call, 
amid the singing spheres! 
APPLETON, WIs. 
_____ 


THE BELLS OF AVALON. 


BY J. 8., OF DALE. 
AUTHOR oF “ GUERNDALE.” 





I onor happened to go to Prince Edward's 
Island. 

Some years ago—I am sorry to say that 
it was some years ago— we had a great 
rush of business at the office of Messrs. 
Mugg, Graves & Doggett, attorneys and 
counselors-at-law. It was at the time of 
the repeal of the third national bankrupt 
law; and the insolvent laws of our state, 
which is an honest state, being strict, 
many cnteiprising firms who had hardly 





Some cried aloud for help, and some, with 
terror-trozen tungue, 


bankruptcy while they could still pay a 
dividevd of fifteen per cent. in deferred 
payments, without prejudice to their right 
of doing the same thing again at some fu- 
ture time—and probably at the earliest 
possible one. As much of this business 
came throngh our office, we had a very 
prosperous season; but by the early sum- 
mer I was nearly tired out, and the doc- 
tors sentenced me to four weeks’ vacation. 

It was years since I had taken more than 
two; and the summer before I had had 
none, owing to the absence of Mugg, 
Graves or Doggett for eight weeks upon a 
journey through Europe. So, taking leave 
of my other two partners (for I do not 
mean to tell you whether I am Doggett, 
Graves or Mugg: it would injure me in the 
profession), I put two overcoats and a 
valise on the steamer bound for Halifax. 

1 do notlike the sea. Itseemsto me,a sea- 
voyage is just so much taken out of a man’s 
life; and on tbhistrip it was particularly irk- 
some to me. I was too overworked to read; 
and in fact I had brought no books or 
buainess papers with me, and, for the same 
reason, I could only smoke in moderation. 
Moreover, cigars always teste bitter in the 
sca dampness, and I missed the morning 
and evenirg papers, which is another ma- 
rine hardship, and a serious one. I talked 
a little with the captain— more about ma- 
rine collisions than anything else, as I had 
just got one or two admiralty retainers— 
and arrived in Halifax on the third day. 

I judged there was not much business 
doing at Halifax. All the British possess- 
ions in North America seem to be in a state 
of dry rot, commercially speaking. In Hali- 
fax it was stnkingly so, though the city is 
well situated upon a fine barbor, and the 
province produces almost all the valuable 
raw materials of manufacturing, except 
cotton. And, after all, cotton manufactur- 
ing is being rather overdone with us. 

Of course, I drove up to the fort, and 
heard the band play, and saw a red-coat 
or two. ‘TLese British soldiers always 
produce a sort of irritation in me; 
the cosise, anjmal-looking privates; 
the insolent cflicers, with their ridiculous 
little caps stuck on the side of their heads, 
and their general se)f-sufficient, we-own- 
the-universe mapner of bearing them- 
selves. In sbert, Halifax made no impres- 
sion upon me, other than to arouse a sort 
of contemptuous pity coupled witha strong 
desire to get away. Sol gotaway. I don’t 
know why | went to Prince Edward's Is- 
land ; but I came by Truro,and so to Pictou, 
and then, naturally enough, crossed over 
to Charlottetown. It is a stunted little 
town; flat, with wide, straight streets, un- 
cccupied warehouses snd a_ parliament 
house, reminding one of some ordinary 
middle-aged citizen, who has settled him- 
self, after bis youthful dreams of impor- 
tance are over, to a placid domestic insiz- 
nificance in a second-rate city. I got quite 
used to it in an hour or two, and wandered 
about familiarly encugh in the grassy 
streets,as if I belonged there, felt no longer 
in apy particular hurry. | bad been 
a week without a live newspuper; and it 
seemed peifec.ly natural to saunter up at 
sunset to what they called the park, and 
lock out over the bsy; ortoidle through 
t be grounds of the official resideuce of His 
E xcellency, the Goveincr, in the company 
of a garrulous old gardener who took great 
pride in bis peas and beans, and finally 
bade me admire, in a very triumph of 
climax, a group of fairish sized trees near 
the house —‘* the finest trees in the Island, 
sir.” 

‘‘Lindens?” said I. 

“No, sir. No, sir. They are Planes.” 

I looked at them—they seemed to me or- 
dinary lindens enough—and gave him six- 
pence for the show. I suppose in that Arc- 
tic climate, anything of size, that is not a 
fir or pine, isa rarity. Still I walked back 
to town, rather enjoying it all. The streets 
were filled with young men and women, 
making love in a leisurely sort of way, as 
if courtship were the one excitement of 
life and ’t were pity to ‘get itall over too 
quickly. I was rather surprised at being 
no more bored than I was; but my mind 
seemed to be in a sort of vacuous, pen- 
sive state.. I take it, this is why doctors 
recommend a change of scene, and why we 
find rest in travel. I slept uncommonly 


-_—— 


I got up late the next day—it was a Sun. 
day—so late that it seemed hardly worth 
while to go off walking in the hour or two 
of the morning that remained before din. 
ner. ‘Charlottetown was different from 
Halifax. Perhaps it was so obviously im- 
possible for the place ever to be flourishing 
that I did not think to worry about it. It 
is not unpleasant to be lonely, in a lazy sort 
of sadness; and, after dinner, I left the 
town, aud walked along by the sea; or, 
rather, by the arm of the bay which 
stretches up above the town. In an hour 
the little city was out of sight—my guide. 
book placed its population at only cight 
thousand—and I was walking by a marshy 
shore, the salt water rising through the 
clayey beach at every footstep. Shoreward 
was a gentle hill, crowned with a few low 
trees. How pretty a thick-leaved oak can 
be, with the cattle lying under it in the 
shade! [t had been a hot noontide, and 
most things seemed asleep. There was a 
simple kind of beauty in the land; it was 
flat, but fertile, cultivated; not wild and 
rocky, like New England. There was a 
spring of water, coming up clear through 
the brown sand, close by the salt water's 
edge. I drank of it. It was slightly brack- 
ish, but cold, and not uapleasant. Then I 
had to follow up a brook, in a little soft ra- 
vine of pasture land: it was half brook, 
half sea creek; but at its source, I found 
this, too, came bubbling out of the earth. 
Just here the country was really beautiful; 
or it seemed soto me, fresh from the office; 
and I lay awhile under another oak, and 
looked at it. There was no house in sight 
pow; but one brick gable was visible in tbe 
distance, rising from a wood on a pvint of 
land which jutted out into the bay ahead of 
me. 

I had been walking on along the beach 
an hour or more toward this (which was 
farther off than I had thought it) when[ 
saw an old man shambling over the stones 
toward me. He was very poorly dressed, 
with no hat, and nothing but an old pair of 
slippers on his feet, which slipped and slid 
upon the round pebbles. I was going by 
him with a nod; but he stopped as if to 
speak to me, with a puzzled expression 
upon his face. 

‘*Is this—is this Avalon?” said he. 

* Avalon?” said I. 

He looked at me intently, and yet with 
an empty, distant gaze, as if I were hardly 
real to him. A suspicion came to me that 
the man was mad, and I sbrank back. 

** Avalon?” said [. ‘ Avilion?”-—for 
something made me think, as I stood look- 
ing at him, of that fabled islund of the 
blest, in the sea. 

‘*No, No,” said he, impatiently. ‘‘ Ava- 
lon. Avalon—in Newfoundland, you 
know.” 

Then I remembered the peninsula of 
Avalon, near St. Jobn, in Newfoundlan d; 
the ship cannot be far from there  to- 
day. 

‘*Oh! Avalon,” I answered. ‘‘ No. This 
is not Avalon.” 

The old man’s face fell; and he turned 
away. ‘* They all say the same,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘They all say the same. They 
are mad.” Again I thought of my first 
notion, and 1 saw his face grow dull again, 
and empty, with the look of halting feeble- 
ness that old insane people often have. Be- 
yond me was the great brick building, bar- 
rack-looking, with irons in the windows. 
It was evidently the insane asylum of the 
province, and this was one of the inmates, 
escaped, perhaps, an old man like him, 
from their watching. 

Oh!” said he, quickly, as if he read 
my thoughts. ‘ They let me walk alone, 
sometimes.” 1 saw that he was harmless. 

““Why did you think it was Avalon, 
my friend?” I said, gently, for something 
in his sadness interested me. 

At the word, be looked up eagerly. 
“Avalon, Avalon,” said he, “I heard the 
bells.” And truly, there had been church 
bells ringing in the afternoon. J 

‘And why do you wish for Avalon? 
I askea him. 

“My wife is there, sir,” said the old maa, 
simply. ‘‘ And we were to go there to live 
when Ihad bought the house. But they 
will not let me, now.” 

“ But this is in Prince Edward’s Island?” 

I did not know then what I could have 








yet had time to fails, rushed headlong into 


well that night. 


said to bring tears into the poor man’s eyes; 
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but he sat down wearily, and I could see 
that he was crying. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Oh! I remember.” 
And the vacant look had gone now from 
them, and left alone the weary one of sor- 
row. Sol asked; and, sitting down with 
him, I got his story. Itcame; mingled with 
querulcus complaints at his food, and with 
the way his keepers treated him, and with 
senile, petty spites, and broken sequences 
of story; but now and then, when his mind 
was with him (and in such times his mood 
was saddest, and his tears would come 
again), he told it clearly. So simple a story 
is hardly worth the telling; but it is fresh 
in my mind, as if it were but yesterday. 

It seems he had been born in Avalon; 
the name of the place he had forgotten— 
‘but you know, sir,” said he, ‘the village 
on the cliff there, by the little church?” 
And [ told him that 1 knew it well. He 
had fcllowed the sea, of course, and in 
due time (of course,) he fellinlove. Anne, 
I remember, was her name. But New- 
foundland is a savage place in whicli. to 
live; so he had gone to sea, and had been 
a wild fellow in his time, as he gave me, in 
his simple way, to know. His wild way 
had been but simple, too; a little over- 
drinking, perhaps, to keep out the cold; a 
careless way of treating church, and such 
like matters. Then, finally, he had known 
Anne; or, more likely, he had known her 
asa child; but in the end he bad married 
her. Then he had gone to sea again, to 
win enough to buy a little land at home, 
in Avalon, and build a home for her there. 
‘*But the money had been ower slow in 
coming, sir”; and years bad passed and 
seen them little farther toward the farm in 
Avalon. But still, at home there, she kept 
spinning and saving what she could toward 
it, and he kept following the sea. 

At last he got a chance for higher wages 
than a commou scaman’s; it was in the 
mail service, sailing the boat from Prince 
Kdward’s Island to the mainland. In the 
summer it was well enough; but in the 

winter, when the ice floes blocked the 
strait, it was a terrible hfe; ofttimes, the 
boat had to be dragged, or the ice boat 
sailed, for miles over the frozen sca; 
crossing now the open water, now huge 
tields of ice piled up, with the terrible 
winter storms, and the snows, and the 
chance of being carried out to sea. Anne 
had been luth to have him take to the life 
from the first; but he had talked to her of 
Avalon, and the little white house and 
patch of land for their old age, and so he 
had persuaded her. She had gone with 
him to Prince Edward’s Island,though; and 
lived there,that she might be with him half 
thetime at least, and even this was better 
than the long sea voyazes. And perhaps, 
too, his being *‘but a wild laa” had had a 
bit to do with that; ‘‘for, you know, sir, 
we sailor men are ower-like to take to 
drink on shore, with nothing there to do 
but sit and see our mates about their grog. 
But 1 always kept straight, sir, over there 
on the mainland. Any man would do 
that, you know sir, with such a wife as 


Anne.” And every voyage he made 
was something added to the little 
store that was to buy the bouse in 


Avalon. ‘But she always had a fear of 
them winter voyages, sir. The women, 
they never can get used to the sea; partic’. 
lar those up our way, a8 sees so much of 
what the sea can do. But I was doing 
finely, sir; and Anne, she was going to 
have a baby, and we almost felt as if the 
house were ready bought, just by the little 
church there, in the pastur’ field. It was 
the second or third winter; and it was an 
awful cold one, sir; and then”— 

Again the empty stare of his insanity 
came in his eyes, and he sat silent, nodding 
his head slowly. 

“* And then ”— I prompted. 

“And theu—it was in March, | thing, 
sir—I was over on the mainland; and we 
had been there nigh onto a week, and the 
ice it was so broken and so bad we couldn't 
a got back, sir, for the life of us. Buta 
schooner had got across from the Island, 
arter we left; and I knew a man on board 
—Sandy Fraser, you know, sir, o’ Pictou— 
and he brought word as how my wife war 
ill. And I knew the baby was a-coming 
about that time, and I was nigh crazy, sir, 
for to get back. 

**An’ I used to walk down on the shore, 





sir, and wish as how the ice would break 
and go, and look over through the thick 
weather and try to see the Island, and thiak 
how Anne might be a-doin’. An’ the mates 
they used to sit around the stove au’ tak’ 
their grog, and laugh at me for being 80 
anxious like. An’ at last there came a day 
that there waro’t but half-a-gale a-blowin’; 
an’ I up an’ swore I’d go back, sir. An’ 
the mates, they all said 1 war crazy; but 
there was a couple as said they’d go, seein’ 
as I thought we could doit. And the mail 
was all ready, and had been waitin’ for 
days; andit seemed as if I could hear Anne 
a-callin’. 

‘And in the mornin’, we started from 
Cap’ Tourmentine--three men in the boat, 
and the mail-bags. An’ that day we made 
out fairly well; we might a’ got half way 
across before the sundown, But in the 
night it came up warm from the Sou’east; 
and all the ice began to break up with the 
sea an’ go out. I never see such a storm 
as wcre that; an’ the ice war all in pieces, 
chunk-like; first we had a drag, an’ then a 
awim; an’ so on every quarter mile or so. 
An’ in the mornin’ it war terrible cold 
again, an’ all our garmints they were stiff 
as boards with the wet, au’ then with the 
freeze. An’ the boat war all broke up 
with a squeeze we got in the blow; and 
next night we had to break up the ship, 
and burn the timbers, or we would ha’ 
froze. -An’ one man froze his fovt; an’ 
both my ears were that solid, sir, they’d 
ha’ broke if you bent ’em. But | thought 
o” Anne, an’ the little house in Avalon, an’ 
the baby, an’ 1 kept on. An’ then, the 
next day, we had to take to the ice al- 
together, an’ we left the ship, half burnt as 
she was. But we saw the coast ahead, 
near by Summerside; only there was a 
widish bit o’ water, where the field ice had 
broke loose from the shore. An’ the ice 
was breakin’ up where we war; an’—an’ 
we had to junp into the sea, an’ it was 
awful cold; an’ they put out from the 
shore in boats—the men did; and when 
we got there, they all said as how—least- 
wise, I disremember--I must ha’ been 
fever like a spell; but when I came to, 
they told me Anne was dead; an’ they 
never let me see her; an’ thea, an’ then 
they brought me here ”— the old man broke 
off suddenly, as if he forgot his story. 

‘Is this Avalon?” he asked again. 

“No.” Isaid. ‘* Not yet.” 

I saw that he wascrazy. When he next 
spoke, it was fretfully. 

‘* An’ they keep me here, nor won’t let 
me go home. An’ they don’c give me 
enough to eat, sir; not always. I's a 
shame, in a Christian country. And they 
treat me like as if I were fovlish; kind o’ 
old an’ foolish. An’ now they’ll be after 
me, for stayin’ out so long.” 

And so his mind began to wander in sen- 
ile complaining once more; and, after a 
few broken sentences, he became quiet, 
and looked across the bay. The sun was 
just setting, over by a distant rim of land; 
and the broad sea-water Jay smooth and 
silent, yellow in the glow, like molten gold. 
Suddenly the old man put his hand to bis 


ear and gazed far over at the sunset, listen- 
ing intently, with the same expression I 
had first noticed in his eyes. They looked, 
unsnaded, at the light, his face brighten- 
ing in the lust rays of the sun; aud I for- 
got his maaness and his rags in watcning 
the one look of perfect happiness I have 
ever seen On a human face. 

**Avaion! The belis of Avalon!” he 
whispered. **Do you hear them, Aune? 
The belis of Avalon” — 

I looked away, across the yellow sea; 
and, listening, it seemed that I, too, heard 
the vells. 
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SIR JEALOUSY. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


“ CunLy Wig. Curly Wig, tossing your head, 
Lying and crying all over the bed, 
Knock off that tear with a very fierce wink ; 
For Auntie has brought you—Whas do you 
think?” 


Curly Wig looked, witha very faint smile, 

That struggled quite bard for its life for a 
while, 

But a very pleased look in ber pretty blue 
eye 

Gave promise of dimples and laughs by-end- 
by. 


Then, slowly, a hand went down in a pocket, 
And came out as quick as the flash of 
rocket, 





With asmall, snowy something, curled up very 
funny. 
“Oh!” Curly Wig cried: ‘It’s a dear little 
Banny !” : 


And then there rove up from a corner near by 

A very small boy with a very black eye; 

He stood up quite straight, his hands clasped 
behind, 

And gave his poor Auntie a piece of his 
mind. 


* Last week I was sick, I was awfully sick, 
And you never brought me a Thing!” then as 


quick 
As Auntie cried “Sorry”—it 1s one of her 
habits— 
‘He crushingly, added: “You know [,love 
wabbits,” 


Then, after much talking, they both were 
agreed 

He’d been very cruelly treated, indeed ; 

And the very next time he was sick in bis 


bed, 
He should bave a “‘white wabbit with ears on 
his head.” 
** Yes,” Ourly Wiz cried, ** that’s fair, sir, and 
fine ; 
But please don’t forget that this Bunny is 
mine!” 
He sighed as he picked up his tacks and bis 
hatchet : 
“She’s got chicken-pox, and I know I shall 
catch it!” 


San Francisco, CoOL. 





PRUE’S PURSE. 


BY MARY A. SAWYER. 








‘*No; I didn’t need it. I took it because 
I wanted it. I am no better than any com- 
mon thief.” 

‘*My dear!” 

‘* Where is the difference!” said Prue, 
excitedly. ‘*She would have taken it be- 
cause she wanted it: 1 took it because I 
wanted it.” 

**No, Pure; you wrong yourself, You 
yielded to a sudden temptation; she would 
have taken it deliberately; nay, more than 
that; she would have picked your pocket— 
she would have picked mine!” 

[It was a pleasant room, overlooking 
both the white-sailed harbor and the busy 
street, where this discussion took place 
between Prue Desmond and her Aunt 
Pamela. The clear, December sun 
streamed broadly in through the ivy- 
screened windows; the fire burned cheer- 
ily in the grate; but Prue heeded neither 
sunshine nor warmth. Up and down the 
long room she walked restlessly, vouch- 
safing only an occasional indifferent glance 
at the passers-by, or an equally indifferent 
one tipon the blue waters of the bay. Her 
aunt looked at her with an anxious tender- 
ness; but she said no mvre, And Prue pre- 
ferred silence and her own gloomy reflec- 
tions. 


Two days before this conversation, Prue 
started out to begin her Caristmas shop- 
ping. It was agiorious uay; the air was 
clear and bracing; the sun shone un- 
clouded in the bluest of skies; the sparrows 
flew noisily about, cnattering and quarrel- 
ing incessantly. How could one tail to be 
happy in such a delightful world, thought 
Prue; and, when the stoies were full of 
beautiful gifts, and one had twenty dol- 
lars in one’s purse—happy—why not? 

*O, Prue! Is that you? How perfectly 
splendid!” cried an eager voice, as she 
entered a book-store. ** Do come and look 
at theee poems! Aren’t tne Covers exquis- 
iter J’ve bought one for mamma. Tuey’se 
just the thing for the drawing-room. See 
—iliustrated by D. So celebrated, you 
know. Lhe poems? Steel—really; let us 
louk! Oh! yes. T@nyson’s. Quite cor- 
rect. Yes, of course, tuey’re expeasive— 
tev duliars—but who cares for expense at 
Curistmas! 1 don’t, 1 know. Papa gives 
uv no eud of money, and 1 buy whatever 
I fancy.” 

Prue sigued involuntarily, as, atter o 
winuie’s reflection, she aecided that she 
could uot afford cne tor ber aunt. “How 
nice it must be to have » rich tather!” she 
thought, as she touched the books fondly, 
* Aud 1 know Auut Pamela could appreci- 
ate their true value.” 

“Are you going to buy one, Prue? 
Why not? For Auot Pam? Just whatsbe 
would like!” 





“Our stock of them is small, Miss,” in- 
terposed a shopman. 

“There, Prue. Do you hear that? You'll 
be sorry if you don’t take it now. One can 
never wait in the holidays. I know ail 
about it. Take my advice Prue, and take 
it now. And look! here’s something for 
Tom! See! I’ve bought one for Dick. Just 
the thing for Tom, I should say. Here 
— these three. You'll take them, 
Prue!” 


Prue, bewildered by Nora’s decisive ac- 
tion, acceded, and paid for them. But she 
determined to escape while yet a portion 
of her money remained. 

‘Going? Where are you going? . Why 
not shop together? Ilt’ll be so jolly! And 
we'll go to Vera’s for lunch. Shopping 
makes one so frightfully hungry! Oysters 
and sherbets, and—oh! Prue, their mar. 
rons glasis! just delicious! Nonsense on 
engagements! And the only holiday we've 
had this term! I call it doworight mean! 
so shabby! Well, well! if you will, you 
will, [know. Qvod-by, good-by.” 

Once more alone Prue drew a long 
breath. ‘*Twelve dollars gove already; 
and only two books! And I meant to 
spend it so wisely. Nora has no right to 
decide for me,” she thought, angrily. 
‘“Why did I allow it? What does she 
know of money, save how to throw it 
away? Oh! dear! I almost wish these were 
the good old fairy times! How happy I 
should be if some good fairy would fill up 
my purse, full, full of gold! And now I 
shall have no money for Uncle Robert's 
cane; and I] know he'll have the gout this 
Winter. Poor little Madge, too! I shall 
have to buy one of Siam’s cheap dolls for 
her. Goodness! I hope none of the girls 
are in here!” 

“Dolls? Tuis way. If you will kindly 
look them over, I can wait upon you di- 
rectly.” 

Prue followed the attendant, and, taking 
up a large and showy doll, proceeded to 
examine it critically. Suddenly she started. 
W hat—what was this—a purse? and under 
her very hand! Whose was it? How came 
it here? What should she do? Take it— 
leave it? 

‘If you don’t take it, some one will.” 

Who spoke? Prue looked quickly 
around. No one stood near her, No, no 
one had spoken; it was an inner voice that 
made itself heard above all the eager hum 
of eager voices. ‘ You found it. Why 
isn’t it yours? Take it—take it!” Prue 
hesitated. It wasn’t hers; finding it didn’t 
wake it hers; but—some one would see it; 
some one would take it. She didn’t know 
—perhaps its owner woulda’t search for 
it; Nora wouldn’t; she’d never give it a 
second thought; and, after all, it’s owner 
wouldn’t get it if she left it; and, without 
further reflection, she slipped it into her 
pocket. 

Instantly she realized her hasty action. 
‘Oh! what haveI done. What made me take 
it? Oh! can’t 1 put it back? Oh! I hope no 
one saw me, Oh! oh! But perhaps | can 
put itin the same place.” 

Hastily withdrawi.g itfrom her pocket, 
she seemed about to undo her rash deed, 
when, suddenly, the salesman addressed 
her: 

**Do you find anything here you would 
like?” 

“Oh! yes! Oh! no. [hardly know. I 
think 1 won't buy to-day. I—{L am iil; I 
will come again,” said Prue, 

Knowing that it had now become impos- 
sible to restore it, she hurried through the 
store and turned homeward. ‘ Oh!” she 
thuught, ‘*what will Aun; Pamela say? 
What excuse can I make? I have uo excuse, 
There is none tor me. Ana if I were seen, 
if I should be arrested! But”—and a gleam 
of hope flashed through her despair— 
“shocked as Aunt Pamela will be, she will 
know what to do with it.” 

*Where is my Aunt?” she asked breath- 
lessly, as Jane answered ber peremptory 
sumo’ons. 

* Sure she do be gone out.” 

“Where? Where?” 

“Wid yer Cousin Emma, thin, She do 
be sayin’ she’d be back to dinner. That's 
all |knows. Anu’ Tom, he’s goue a-skatin’. 
Hurry, thin, and [ll git you a nice Junch.’ 

‘No matter about Jancb, Jane, 1 don't 
want sny. I’m not hungry.” 
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* Sure, thin, honey, it’s mesilf wi!) rin 
out, and hev me teeth drawed,” responds 
Jane, her honest face irradiated with pleas- 
ure at the unexpected holiday. 

‘* Very well.” 

Alone in the house, Prue wandered rest- 
lessly from room to room. At last she 
took up a book, and tried to read. No; it 
was no use; she didn’t care to read. She 
would practice. But the voice sounded 
through every strain: ‘‘Why worry so 
about it? You found it. It is your's. 
Keep it! Keep it!” 

“Tt isn’t mine! I won’t keep it! Oh! 
why don’t Aunt Pamela come? Oh! how 
lonely this great house is! Oh! how self- 
ish, how cruel in me to let poor Jane go 
without one word of sympathy. Ob! dear, 
dear!” 

And, overcome by fatigue and excite- 
ment, and the utter loneliness, Prue burst 
into tears. 

**Keep it! Keep it!” 

At last Jane returned, and soon, one by 
one, the others came. 


‘Tt will be off my mind soon,” thought 
Prue; but, as she saw her Aunt’s tired face 
as she hurried to her room to dress for din- 
ner, she felt that she must wait still longer. 
**She is too tired now; it would not do. 
She will understand better when she is 
rested. 1 must wait until dinner is over.” 

‘T have a strange story to tell you, Rob- 
ert,” said Aunt Pamela, as they returned 
to the drawing-room, and drew their chairs 
around the cheerful fire. ‘* You will be 
interested, I know. I went out early this 
morning with Emma, to assist her in pur- 
chasing gifts for the ch'ldren’s Christmas 
Tree, and, as she wanted a oumber of 
dolis, we went into Sham’s”-— 

‘Into Sham’s!” thought 
8 wifily flashing cheeks. 
seen me?” 

**There we found a stir and a commo- 
tion over a lost purse.” 

** A lost purse!” 

‘An old lady was crying and sobbing 
bitterly. Some were smilling, almost 
laughing, indeed, at herexcitement; others 
were indifferently sympathetic. I telt very 
sorry for her; and, as she seemed to be en- 
irely a'ove, J left Emma, and, giving her 
my card, offered her my assistance. She 
was very grateful, and said that she had 
ofien heard her brother speak of you, 
Robert. I think that gave her confidence ; 
for, from that moment, she lost all reserve, 
and threw herself entirely upon my judg- 
ment. She lives in Stonehead, and came 
in this morving to withdraw some money 
from « bank, to reinvest there at higher iv- 
terest. On her way back to the depot, she 
remembered that she had promised her 
grandchild a new doll, and stepped into 
Sham’s to purchase one. That she had the 
purse in her hand when she paid for the 
doll was evident; but she knew no more 
about it, I advised immediate advertise- 
ments in all the evening papers, and went 
with her to the different offices; then, as 
she was utterly exbausted, [ got a carriage, 
took her to the depot, and saw her safely 
started for home. Poor old lady! And, 
Robert, she expressed a wish that you 
should take charge of the money, should 
it be restored.” 


Prue, with 
**Could they have 


** Certainly — certainly. How much 
money had she?” 

‘** Two thousand dollars.” 

**Two thousand dollars!” Uncle Rob- 


ert started from his chair. ‘ Why, in the 
name of common-sense did she carry such 
* sum of money into a store like Sham’s? 
It was stolen from her, of course. 1 hope 
you sent to the banks and had payment 
stopped?” 

** It was all in bills.” 

‘In bills! Ob! the folly of it! Had 
she their numbers? No? | supposed not! 
She will never see a dollar of it again!” 

** But she offers a very large reward.” 

‘That is nothing. Bills are not easily 
traced. Who would give up two thousand 
dollars for a hundred or five hundred? 
Two thousand dollars! One doesn't pick 
up such a sum as that every day; and to 
risk it for a trumpery little doll!” 


** But I liked that. She had promised it. 
And surely, Robert, no one with the faint- 
est spark of honor or principle would 
dream for an instant of keeping it. Why, 
I couldn't find words to express my scorn. 
Did I”— 





‘‘Aunt Pamela! I—I”— 

** Hallo, Prue, what’s the matter with 
you? You're blushing like a red, red rose! 
You didao’t steal it. Did you, Prue?” 

‘*My dear Tom!” 

‘But look at her, Aunt Pamela! Why, 
Prue, you’re as red—as red as a boiled lob- 
ster!” 

‘‘T am tired. I—lI must go to bed.” 

‘*Oh! nonsense, Piue. At eight o’clock! 
Stop a bit and hear the story out. It’s 
prime. How stupid, Prue, to be so 
sleepy.” 

**Oh! dear, dear, dear! Why did | take 
it?” sobbed Prue, as she escaped from Tom's 
keen observation, and entered her chamber. 
‘*And what makes me such a coward? 
Why couldn’t I have spoken up like a 
man? Tom wouldn’t have eaten his dinner 
with a stolen puise in bis pocket. And 
Tom was right. I did steal it; but—but I 
tried to put it back. Oh! dear! I wish I’d 
never seen it! And I suppose I ought to 
go down now and tell them that I took it. 
No; I can’t; I can’t. I must wait till Tom 
is out of the way.” 

Again she heard the voice: *‘ ‘To-morrow 
will do just as well. Why not? Besides 
you don’t know that you’ve got that purses 
You have never even opened this!” 

**And I won’t open it! I will not touch 
it!” exclaimed Prue. ‘‘I will give it to 
Aunt Pamela this very night.” 

‘*T wouldn’t. There is plenty of time. 
Sleep on it.” 

‘Sleep on it !” How often bad she heard 
those words from her aunt. Prue paused. 
** Perhaps it would be wiser to wait until 
morning. I shall have Aunt Pamela to 
myself then. Yes! I will wait.” 

Comforted and reassured by ber de- 
cision, Prue crept into bed. But, ob! how 
many times she regretted it! For what a 
never -to-be-forgotten night that was! 
Should it ever come to an end, she won- 
dered, as she tossed restlessly from side to 
side, starting guiltily at every unwonted 
sound, counting each stroke of the clocks 
as they slowly tolled the lagging hours. 
Should she ever sleep again? Did all— 
thieves lie awake hour after hour, night 
after night? Ab, there was the dawn at 
ast! And at last she fell into a restless, un, 
easy slumber. 

‘‘An’ wid ye be a-slapin’ all the day, 
thin? Sure it’s mesilf’s worn out a-kapin- 
the breakfast warm for yees. Wake up 
thin!” 

‘““Where am I? What do you want?’ 
asked Prue, as Jane’s energetic voice 
roused her from troubled visions. 

“* Au’ where wid ye be thin, but a-slapin’ 
away the blessed day in yer own bed. an’ 
past eight o’ the clock? Hurry thin!” 

Past eight! Prue started up quickly, with 
a sudden confused recollection of some. 
thing having happened. What was it? Oh! 
the purse; that dreadful purse! And now 
what should she do? How could she, at this 

ate hour, tell her story to her aunt? 

‘* Will yees be a-comin’ to-day, thin?” 

Prue hurriedly dressed and ran down to 
the breakfast room. No one was there, and 
ite emptiness sent a sudden fear to her 
heart. Passing on to the kitchen, she said: 

‘*Where is Aunt Pamela, Jane?” 

“Gone wid yer Uncle, hours ago.” 

“Gone! Where has she gone? When is 
she coming back?” 

‘‘T dunno, She do be a-tellin’ me what 
ter order fer the dinner; an’ thet’s all as I 
knows.” 

**Ob! What shall I do? What shal) I 
do?” 

“Do? Ate yer vittles like a Christian 
thin, an’ ye a-kapin me work back th, 
blessed mornin’. Why,” suddenly chang- 
ing her tone, “Why, honey, don’t ye niver 
mind o:d Jane. What iver’s the matt er wid 
yees, thin? An’ ye won’t eat no breakfast!” 

Prue ran back to her room and put on 
her bat and cloak. But bere a new idea 
presented itself. What should she do 
with it? Ought she to go to school and 
leave it in the house? No; that would 

never do. Jane was good and Jane was 
trusty; but she was apt to be careless about 
the doors. Some one might slip in snd 
carry it off. Hide it? Where could she hide 
it? Her aunt had the keys of the silver 
closet, of course. In her own room? Tom 
would be sure to find it; he was always up- 
setting her things. No; in the whole house 





there was no safe hiding place for it. Oh! 


what am I to do—go or stay?” she cried 
aloud. ‘If I only knew!” 

** You'll lose rank if you stay. Plenty 
of time yet! Plenty of time!” Prue started. 
She should lose rank; but ought she to 
listen to advice from that source? Oh! 
What was best? Why did Aunt Pamela 
choose this morning of all mornings to go 
out so early? At last she decided. “I 
will go. I may waste the whole day wait- 
ing for her return. But, if J carry this 
with me—and I cannot leave it here—what 
shall I do with it there? Such a great, 
clumsy thing. Why do old women always 
carry such unwieldy thiogs, I wonder? I 
can’t squeeze it into my pocket—I should 
think Miss P. might make my puckets 
larger—and I can’t keep my cloak ‘on all 
day. Put it in my desk, and have Nora 
see it and tellall the girls? That would be a 
pretty story to go round the school. Some 
one would say I stole it, of course. And I 
did steul it. Oh! What made me take it?” 

Framing this plan and that, rejecting 
each, Prue sped over the frosty ground, 
only to arrive at school as undecided as 
when she left home. But she had no 
time now for consideration. The bell rang 
as she reached the door, and, hanging up 
her cloak, Prue hurried in and took her 
seat. 

** He’s as cross as a bear to-day!” whis- 
pered Nora. ‘‘ How he glared at you just 
now.” 

Prue arranged her books for the day, and 
tried to fix her attention upon them; but in 
vain. How could she study when she had 
left it to its fate out in the cloak-room? 
What did she care whether the ancients 
fought or smoked the pipe of peace? 

What good would it do her to know the 
magnitude of certain stars? She did know 
that they watched her witha stony, piti- 
less gaze all night. What did it matter 
how you computed compound interest? 
She wanted higher interest for that two 
thousand dollars; and she, Prue Desmond, 
first stole it, and then left it where some 
other thief could find it. Ob! What should 
she dc? She couldn’t bear this any longer. 
She couldn’t, she wouldn't stay here. She 
would go home. But how? Slip out un- 
perceived by Mr. P-———-? Could she? He 
was in w distant corner of the room. She 
would try. Now was her opportunity. 

**IT don’t care! I don’t care! Any one 
would do the same, I know. And she had 
no right to be so careless—to—to tempt 
people!” she said to herself vehemently, 
when, her escape accomplished, the purse 
still safe, she found herself once again in 
the sweet, fresh air. 

‘An’ [ says .to myself, ‘it’s the misthress, 
sure,’"’ said Jane, as she quickly answered 
Prue’s impatient riug. ‘‘An’ whativer 
brings ye home at this time o’ day?” 

‘* Hasn’t she come yet? Oh! when will 
she come?” 

‘*Sure, thin, it’s expectin’ her ivery min- 
nit, Tam, honey.” 

Prue passed into the long parlor. The 
mantle clock chimed the noon-hour. ‘* Just 
twelve,” she thought. ‘ Just twenty-four 
hours since I took it; and oh! what an 
eternity it has seemed. And I must carry 
my burden of guilt still longer. I must 
wait. I cannot tell Uncle Robert.” 


Wandering aimlessly through the silent 
house, wondering how Jane could be hap- 
py. how she could sing over her work, 
Prue finally settled herself in the sunny 
bay-window to watch for her aunt. Hard- 
ly had she seated herself, however, when 
her attention was drawn to a man who 
stopped in front of the house, and looked 
at it, as she fancied, with a curious expres- 
sion. Instantly she became alarmed. He 
walked on, turned, came back. 

** He is coming up the steps! He is ring- 
ing the bell! He is an officer! They often 
wear plain clothes. He has come to ar- 
rest me! I was seen! I was -watched! I 
was followed! AndI shall be dragged to 
the station! It will get into the papers. 1 
have disgraced the family!” 

Hearing Jane’s heavy footsteps ascend- 
ing the stair, Prue flew out to intercept 
her. 

**Jane! Jane! Don’t open the door! It 
is no one we know. It isa rough-looking 
man, and—and we’re all salone, Jane. 
Don’t open the door, Jane. It isn’t safe. 
Don’t—don’t, Jane!” 


the murtherin’ thaves be afther cuttin’ our 
throats thin, an’ me kitchen unbolted the 
while!” 

Crossing herself, gesticulating and moan- 
ing, poor, frightened Jane readily yielded 


‘to Prue's entreaty, and crept softly down 


to bar her doors against burglarious inva- 
ders. 

Once, twice, three times the man rang, 
and Prue beard him turn and speak to 
some one. 

‘*Poor Jane! How I frightened her! 
But I couldn’t help it. I will not be ar- 
rested!” sobved Prue, as she slipped back 
into the parlor to reconnoiter. A carriage 
was now in front, and an old lady learned 
from it and held an eager colloquy with 
the driver. He looked once again at the 
house, shook his head, mounted his seat, 
and drove rapidly away. 

**Was it she? ” And then, and not until 
then Prue realized that her procrastination 
had caused suffering for another as well as 
herself. Then for the first time,the agony of 
protracted suspense came home to her. 

“And I might have ended it with a word!” 
She stood still, irresolutely for « few min- 
utes, and then a determined look came into 
her eyes, and she said aloud: 

**1 will do it.” 

**Bless my soul! What is it? 
happened, your—your aunt?” 

Uncle Robert sprang up in haste, upsetting 
law-papers and inkstand, as Prue, a few 
moments later, stood before him, with white 
face and swollen eyes. 

**No, no! It is this—the—the purse! Oh! 
don’t you understand? And then amid 
many sobs and protestations and self-accu- 
sations, Prue told her story: her chance 
encounter with Nora Plympton, her foolish 
extravagance, her wild wish formoney, the 
sudden sight of the purse, her temptation, 
her fall, her remorse. 

‘*My poor little Prue!” 

Uncle Robert's voice tremble as he stooped 
and kissed her tear-stained cheek; for, 
underneath his stern exterior there lay a 
very deep affection for his two orphan 
charges. 

** Poor little Prue!” 

* - ” * * oa * 

‘*Wake up! Wake up, Prue! What isit, 
dear? Why are you sobbing so? Come, 
child, wake up! Why, Prue, you’re trem- 
bling like a leaf. What is the maitter? 
Open your eyes, dearest, and speak.” 

“Oh! Aunt Pamela! Aunt Pamela! Take 
itaway! Do take it away!” 

‘Take what away, my dear! There is 
nothing here. You have had a bad dream; 
that is all. You are in your own room, in 
your own bed. Why, Prue, you're not 
more than half awake now! ‘Try to speak, 
darling, and tell me what was the dream 
about.” 

“Oh! Was it only adream? Are you 
sure? Are you sure, Aunt Pamela?” And, 
holding her aunt’s hand firmly in her own, 
Prue related her vision. still tre mbling and 
shuddering as she spokeof the purse. ‘ But 
how could it have been a dream?” she 
ended. ‘* How could it? For I saw you 
all distinctly, and I heard each word you 
spoke; and I saw her—myself—the girl 
who was Jane Desmond, and Nora, and 
—and the purse. How could it have been a 
dream?” 

‘‘ Nevertheless it was, my dear. Why 
it is hardly an hour since you came up to 
your room; we heard you sobbing «and 
moaning, and I hurried up, fearing that 
you were sick. Believe me, Prue, it was 
a bad dream—nothing more. What, not 
convinced yet? Why, Prue, surely you 
must remember that it is long, long past 
Christmas. S:ay! Here is your cloak. See! 
There is nothing in either pocket!” 

‘* But I gave it to Uncle Robert,” mur- 
mured Prue. 

‘I will call him. He will assure you that 
you have not been at his office to-day.” 

“‘No, no; I will not be so foolish. It 
was a dream, of course; but, oh! it was $0 
real!” 

“Prue is very impressionable; but it 
was a strange dream; was it not, Robert? 
said her aunt, as she related the main i0- 
cidents. ‘I don’t believe in dreams my- 
self. I know I am not at all superstitious. 
Still 1 think it somewha! singular that it 
should have been so very clear and com- 
nected throughout.” 


What has 





** Au’ the holy saints prasarve us! Wid 


* Hem—haw!” answered Prue’s uncle, ae 
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thoughtfully. ‘‘I chink the links ere all at 
hand. Prue was at Nora Plympton’s party 
last night; she came home late—much too 
late for a school-girl of sixteen. She is 
paturally over-tired to-night in mind and 
body; she bas been knitting a purse this 
evening, my birthday purse, I suspect. 
She heard you read an advertisement of 
money lost at Sham's yesterday, heard 
Tom say he’d like to find it, heard me tay 
1 doubted its restoration, and, ” with the 
air of one who deals a master stroke, 
‘*[ don’t doubt she ate too many marrons 
3!” 

. But Prue indignantly repelled so simple 
an explanation of her dream. 

“It wasa portent,” she declared solemn- 
ly.” 1 do hate to do things to-day; it’s so 
much nicer to tuck them onto to-morrow. 
And then, I never stop to think twice. No, 
no; it was meant for a warning. Nor 
did her Uncle’s raillery, nor Tom’s open 
scorn dispel that idea. 

7 ” * - . * + 
‘Well, you are the strangest girl, Prue 
Desmond!” exclaimed Nora P Plympton, as 
Prue finished her recital next day. *Reall 
you make one feel quite uncanny. And 
must say I don’t call it at all friendly to 
mix me up in such an affair, and to say I 
made you spend your money foolishly. 
Really, I consider that a great imperti- 
nence. Pshaw!” bursting into a merry 
laugh: ‘* What nonsense I’m talking, Prue. 
’T was only a dream.” 
Boston, Mass. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commun cations for this devartment should be ad. 
aressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





SELECTED. —ANAGRAMS, 

1, Sob not; 2, let’s anchor; 3, boil me; 4, up 
last ; 5, an oil car; 6, cool road ; 7, saw nothing ; 
8, load fir; 9, worn key; 10, broil meat. 


BLANK PUZZLE, 

Fill the second blanks with the words of the 
tirst blanks decapitated. 

1, In the middle of the game Tom was —— 
ahead, and at the close he was —~— abead. 

2. We took turns in playing a game. The 
first —— commenced, and then —— party 
played against them. 

3. We —— the other side, and then we had 
sometning to ——, 

4 It was a good - iu an 
was the nursery. 

5. The children always had —— in an —~ 
room, which was better furnished than the nur- 
sery, 

6. There was a great — at the entrance of 
the jail, but the keeper managed to get the pris- 
oner -—— by a private way. 

7. Tom was in a very bad ——, but he hada 
—— called pluck, which brought him out of the 
difficulty, as often before i in similar cases, 

8. “What do you think of having a walking 
match, Jack?” “I am ready, Sam; for I can 
beat anybody at trampin,.” Jack replied with 


— room which 


&——:“T suppose that you can walk a —— in 
2:40!” 

9. There was a bright- winged —— in the store. 
Ob! be was a beauty every —— of him. 

10. ‘*How did that man get such a —— on his 
face?” He was standing on a crowded —— and 
fc li off in turping a corner. 

11. Wilhe had a great ——, because some 
roguish boys threatened to throw him into the 
luke. It required great —— after this to pre- 


vent serious consequences to his rather weak 
brain. 


SELECTED DIAGONAL PUZZLES. 


*O0O0000 
o#0000 
004000 
0008400 
o000#0 
o0000% 


*00000 
or0000 
00*000 
00000 
00900 
000008 


The left-band diagonal is composed of girls’ 
hames, with Marion for the diagonal name. 

The right-hand is composed of boys’ names, 
with Robert for the diagonal. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. OTH, 


BLANK PUZZLE. 
1. Sigt ificant—sign it I can’t, 
2. Adonis—a Don is, 

3. Alienation—a lie; nation. 
4. Inberit—in her it. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
‘And it was nothing more. 


















FALLAND WINTER, (886-86. 


WASKET? 


& CO, 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin"’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL §P,, N.Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank,with full line of Samples,sent at 


x DIAMONDS. 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


171 BROADWAY. 
COR, CORTLANDT 81.—BENEDICT BUILDING. 


Elevated Railroad trains stop at Cort- 
* landt Street. 


Ten Minutes from Fourteenth st. 














SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & (0, 


Union Square, Cor. 14th Street., 


NEW VORK. 


FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware! ® 


FOR THE TABLE, 


AND ARTIOLES FOR 


PRESENTATION], 


Tea Sets, Salvers, Urns, Ice Pitchers, Tilt- 
ing Ice Pitcher Sets, Cake Baskets, Fruit 
Dishes, Baking Dishes, Dinner and Break- 
fast Casters, Spoons, Forks, Knives, eto, 

Our productions are of the highest quali- 
tyof HLUCTRO SILVER PLATE, in pat- 
terns of rare merit, ornamentation and fin- 
tsh ofthe most advanced character. 


LADIES desiring Perfect Fitting Shoes 


ASK YOUR DEALERS FOR 


HUUGH & FORD'S 
SHOES. 


Manufactured at 
ROCHESTER, N, Y., 


and weick received prize medals in 1 tthe World's 
Bap m, N.U., and Southern eposltion, I - ouis- 
v 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 








For Pleasure 
and Business 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 
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WEBER 





PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















Always on hand, the largest 
stock inthe City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manutacturing. 
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Mitchell, Vance & Co, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES 


and Importers of 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES and 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


886 and 888 Broadway and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


We sk attention to our large assortment of 
FRENCH CLOCKS of newest and choicest de- 
signs, recently selected with great care. Time- 
keeping qualities and excellence of workman- 
ship fully guaranteed. Also, ARTISTIC BRONZE 
FIGURES and ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK, now in store and constantly arriving 
from Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

To an inspection of this assortment you are 
respectfully invited. 





“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 
— 


ASK YOUR GROGER FOR 








AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OVA PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC GEAL, ATTACHED TO THE 
STARING, ANG THE GTHIFED CANVAS, AS 
1n THE CUTS. 


A little He higher in price, but of unrivalled quality, 


BARTON, 








37 Union Square, New York, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOOK OF 


TABLE WARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OB DECOBALLON OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; 
Cake and Fruit Baskets; Meat, Vegetables and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, Etc. 


THEY WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR LAKGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
Oxtdized Stiver, Gold Inlaid and Applied Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





‘HOL 


*JAPANESE.” 


, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 





Pa . . 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST quauiry SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


25 Park Place, New York. 





Factories, Waterbury, Ooun. 





18 Federal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Farm and Garien, 


The Avricultural Kditor wil be glad Ww recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions of information thut 
wul make thig department more vatuable to thoee 
of our subscribers who feel sp ‘cially wniterested,| 


THE WILLOWS. 


BY N. H. EGGLESTON. 











Tux economic value of the willows has been 
greatly overlooked in this country. They are 
much better appreciated abroad. “In modern 
times,” says Sic W. J. Hooker, ‘the many im- 
portant uses rendered to man by the different 
species of willow and osier serve to rank them 
among the first in our list of economic plants.” 

They are among the most useful, as they are 
among the most widely distributed and abun- 
dant of tree growths. They include also a 
great pumber of species, Those who have not 
given attention to the subject will be sur- 
prised when told there are more than 150 recog- 
nized species of the genus Salix, and almost 
innumerable varieties besides. Dr. Host, of 
Vienna, is said to have cultivated more than 
200 sorts, and Professor Torrey, in bis edition 
of Lindley, credited more than fifty specics to 
North Ameriva. 

The willows are at home especially in temper- 
ate and even cold climates. They are among the 
last trees lost sight of as one travels toward the 
polee, Contrary also to the general opinion, 
they are a class of trees that do not demand a 
wet soil. Some species at least flourish best in 
comparatively dry soils, and most of them can 
be successfully cultivated only upon land well- 
drained and where there is no standing water, 
For these reasons the settlers on the cold and 
arid plains of the northwest, so largely destitute 
of trees, are discovering that the willow is one 
of the very best trees for their use. It has, 
moreover, notonly the advantage of adaptatien to 
the peculiar conditions of soil and climate there 
presentcd, but it is also a rapidly growing tree, 
formiog a shelter-belt sooner than almost any 
other, and prodacing & sapp ly of fuel and even 
of timber io a very few years. 

Our familiarity with the barder, and more 
xolid woods with which the older portions of the 
country especially abound, has been a chief rea- 
son, probably, for our undervaluing the willow. 
But an iptelligent observer, a resident of the 
Mississippi Valley, said publicly, several years 
ago, speaking more particularly of the white 
willow: “I regard this as probably combining 
more desirable qualities for cultivation in groves 
for lumber purposes than any other variety of 
xoft-wood, rapid-growing, deciduous trees, and 
am decidedly of the opimion that this and the 
golden variety are the best deciduous trees with- 
in my knowledge for wind-breaks or screens, It 
thrives in all kinda of soil, making as much 
wood in a given number of years as any other 
known sort, not even excepting the cottonwood, 
I bave measured about a dozen trees of this 
variety (golden), which were planted by tho 
roadside fifteen years ago, aud find the average 
ciroumference of the trunks at three and a half 
feet from the ground to be five feet three inches, 
A white willow, which bas grown from a sma)) 
cutting put in thirteen years ago, now measures 
«ix feet two inches near the ground, forming a 
head or top thirty feet across,” A white willow 
growing, until within a few years, in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., measured twenty-one feet and 
eight inches io circumference four feet from 
the ground. 

The willow is decidedly a more valuable wood 
for lumber than the cottouwood. It is more 
nearly like the linden or the tulip tree in this 
respect, It has a fine grain, works smoothly, 
and is susceptible of a bigh polish, and is strong 
and durable, While not equal to pine for some 
purposes, and not quite #0 easily wrought, it is 
in some respects superior even to that trce. The 
English have long classed it among their best 
lumber woods. It is much used by them for 
floors, especially for such as are exposed to hard 
usage, a8 it in not so apt to break into slivers as 
many other woods, On this account, aleo, it is 
chosen for the liming of cart and wagon bodies, 
Many of the willows are very durable when ex- 
posed to constant wetting. For this reason they 
are extensively used for the paddles of steam- 
boats and the buckets of water-wheels. Willow 
wood has algo been in great request for brakes 
for the wheels of railroad cars and heavy wag- 
ons. It is extensively used also ia turnery 
work. I!trivals maple for the manufacture of 
shoe-lasts, yokes, and other articles, auc the 
mukers of gun- powder are always ready to pay 
a high price for willow charcoal. No wood is 
equal to it for the manufacture of artificial 
arms and legs, aud for surgeon's splints; while 
for the iuner man ap important remedy for 
rbeumatic and malarious affections bas been 
fouud iv salicine, a product of the bark of the 
willow. 

OBIER OR BASEET WILLOWS. 

A very important class of willows, the eco- 
nomic value of which has been little recognized 
iu this Gvuntry as yet, is that which comprises 
the osier or baeket willows, so called from their 

extensive use in the manufacture of baskets 


hampers, crates and the like. Some species of 
willow have been used for basket-making in 
other countri:s for a long time, and are so well 


adapted to this use that they are almost . 


exclusively employed, except for the coarser 
kinds of baskets, for which splints of oak, ash, 
elm, etc., are used, * 

The willow-basket industry was chiefly carried 
on formerly in Holland, Belgium, France and 
Germany. But early in the pr.sent century the 
struggle between France and England, inter- 
rupting commercial intercourse, led to the culti- 
vation in England of the basket willows and the 
establishment of the basket industry, and no 
willows now are considered so good, especially 
for the finer kinds of baskets as those grown io 
the valleys of the Thames and the Trent. The 
English, however, notwithstanding their own 
extensive cultivation of the willow, import an- 
nually willow rods and baskets to the value of 
kalf a million dollars. Of the continental wil- 
lows the French are most esteemed as supplying 
firm and clean rods. The Dutch are softer and 
more pithy. 

The basket making willows may be divided in- 
to four classes. The first, and the only one to 
which the basket-makers apply the term willow, 
includes the rods of six or seven species which 
are grouped arouud Salix fragilis, so called 
because ite shoots, while tough and pliant, are 
very easily severed from their connection with 
the trunk or larger branches, ‘hese species all 
yield rods of an inferior quality, as they have a 
tendency to develop side shoots, which makes 
the rods rougb. 

The second class, or the osiers proper, and 
including about forty varieties, are grouped 
around Salix viminalis, They are charavter- 
ized as being less tree-like than the others, 
sending up from their roots long shoots with- 
out branches, or with only such as may be easily 
rubbed off, leaving a clean stem of nearly uni- 
form size. These osiers are the staple of the 
basket- makers. 

The third class, kuown in the trade as Spanish 
willows or Spaniards, and embracing thirty va- 
rieties, are included with Salix amygdaliana, 
Some of these are valuable basket willows. Their 
wood is more dense and elastic than that of the 
so-called oniers. 

The fourth class is made up of the bitter wil- 
lows, a8 they are called, of which Salix purpurea 
is the type. These are regarded in England as 
the finest of all for basket-making, while their 
bitter taste protects them from the attacks of 
cattle and rabbits, which are sometimes quite 
destructive to other willows. 

Which of the many species and varieties of 
willow will be found best adapted to this ¢oun- 
try and for use in basket-making can be de 
termined only by experiment and further trial 
than has yet been made, Hitherto, the Salix 
viminalis, among the omers, and the Salix pur- 
purea have been cultivated with most success, 
At the recent Forestry Congress in Boston, a 
gentleman exhibited shoots of the purpurea, 
grown the present year, on a dry, sandy lawn 
in Eastern Massaschusetts, which measured 
nearly ten feet in length. This gentleman 1s de- 
cidedly of the opinion, based on an experience of 
twenty years, that the purpurea at least, flour- 
jshes best on dry ground. Other cultivators 
agree with him, 

Considerable attention has been turned of 
late, in this country, to the cultivation of the 
basket-willows, and their manufacture. That 
a desirable and promising industry is opened 
to us in thie direction is indicated not only 
by the facts that we have adverted to, but 
by the further fact that we import willow rods 
and baskets ready made to the amount of more 
than $300,000 a year. The cultivation of the 
willows, and their manufacture, is simple and 
easy, aud may be carried on with hardly any 
capital on any scale, large or small. They are 
readily propagated from cuttings about a foot 
in length, taken from well-ripened shoots, and 
set in the ground in a slanting direction, and to 
such a depth as to be nearly or quite covered 
with earth. Cultivators differ in opinion as to 
the distance apart as to which the cuttings 
should be eet, some saying two feet each way, 

others eighteen inches one way by twelve the 
other. The closer they are set the less is the 
tendency to throw ouc side shoots, which are 
undesirable. ‘the ground in which they are set 
should be well pulverized, and should be kept 
free jrom w by cultivation, for a year or 
two, autiithe plaute are well established, and 
send up shoots vigorous aud nuwerous enough 
wo shade the gruund, so thut weeds will nut 
grow. The shovis shoud be cut civse to the 
ground soon alter the | aves fallin aucumn. 
_ A lurge field of useful and protitabie industry 
is bere vpen to us. Bankes work may be carried 
vu upon thousands of farms aud iu thousands 
Of adwelliugs without interfering wicb other and 
necessary labor. No machivery 18 needeuw. In 
tue lung, leisure evenings of winter, in Many 
farmbouse, wuile pleasent talk or profitable 


reading ip tukiug piace wrouud a cheerful fire, 
teflugers of Ove vr More could be fad 


Pusnt twigs into forms uf usefuludés and 


beauty ; abd the pruauc:, jf more than yu t 
rs 


lor powé weeds, would tind s ready 

beraive market. Why sbouid we three 
thousand mules over the ocean for twigs 
When WE Cen grow 6heu as easily a6 Wo do ? 
Aud why bire fingers in France or Germeny to 
Weave Lhem 10.0 baske.s for us when we oan d 
the work equally wei? 








Wasuweton, D. OC, 





' AMONG THE BANK NOTES. 
Tae American is the 
dest ration in this 
, devoted to the work of di ing and 
engraving bank bonds, and all 
that extensive clase of fine art, commercial lit- 
erature It dates back as far as 1795. It printed 
the work for Government securities as long ago 
as 1809. One of the oldest engraving firms out- 
side of this great concern was that of Rawdon, 
Wright, Hatch & Smillie, whose name is fa- 
mihar to all who handled the bonds and notes of 
thirty or —_ years ago. Mr. Swillie, of this 
firm, who achieved national reputation as an 
artist, is now spending the years of a ripe old 
age at Poughkeepsie, New York. His son, Wil- 
liam M. Smillie, -» is one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the American Bank Note Company, hav- 
ing charge of the detail of the artistic work in 
that great institution. 

A well known New York editor recently visited 
Mr, Smutlie in bis office in the new building of 
the American Bank Note Company. This build- 
ing, by the way, is the most beautiful and am- 
ple in the worid for the purpose of commercial 
art-work. It is under the shadow of the spire 
of Trinity Church. Its uffices are spacious and 
elegant, and ite workrooms are equipped with a 
wouderful perfection in everything pertaining 
to the designing and production of the immense 
quantity of fiue engraving apd choice printing 
sent out from there. 

“so your father is now seventy-eight years 
old; is he, Mr, Smillie?” ° 

“Yes, and for a man of his age he has had a 
wonderful experience. Last Winter he had an 
attack of picurisy. We brougut him from 
Pougukeepsie to tuis city in order to piace him 
under the cara of bis old physician. He re- 
mained here two or three mouths, most of the 
time in very low condition. There was great 
adhesion of the pleura, and he could use oply 
about half of one lung. He resurned to bis 
home aud grew #0 much weaker tnat “we all 
thought he would die. The pleura was tapped 
and three quarts of water taken from it. He 
suffered so what we determined to send him to 
my brother's at Mouatrose, Pa,, thinking that 
change of air might do him somy gbod. ‘I'he 
change was made laet July. While at Mon- 
trove he suffered much from intense pain in the 
chest and suffocation. Wegave him the best 
medical care that could ve obtained. Bat it 
was of littie aveil. He wanted tu go home wo 


*In this condition he was brought to New 
York, wrapped in shawis and blankets; for his 
feet were swollen and he could not get his bouts 
ou. I found him thus at the St. Cioud Hotel, 
early in September. 

“When my father’s case hed reached thia 
point I said to him and my mother and sisters: 

Now you have ail had your way as to medical 
treatment; suppose you let me have mine. I 
am a believer iu Compound Uxygen, I want to 
try it on tather.’ They agreed vo it, although 
they said his case was hopelers, We got a nurse 
from Bellevue Hospial, She said she knew 
nothing ot Compound Oxygen, but would give 
it a fair trial. 

“I went wo my old friend, Dr. Turner, in 
charge of the New York office of Compodand 
Oxygen, 148 Fiitth Avenue. I tolu him my 
father’s feet were badiy swollen; that his 
breathing apparavus was all out of oraer; that 
his stumach was in had coudition from twenty 
years of dyspepsia, and that he was very low. 
The Docwr said: *I hope we can help hun; we 
will try.’ 

** Bo I wok a ‘Home Treatment.’ Father was 
so Weak he could hardly innaie it at all. He 
could tuke the Oxygen in short whiffs. The 
nurse gave it to him ten or twelve times the first 
day. Tuat night he slept, and it was the first 
good sleep he had taken tor weeks, It was ona 
‘Tuesday that he began the Oxygen Treatment. 
By Sa.urday he was so much bewer that he 
wanted to leave the hotel and go to his home iu 
Pougnkecepsie, We liftea him along &s gently 
as we could, and in a few hours he was sitting 
on his purtico overlooking the Para and the 
Hudson Kiver, and enjoying one of the most 
beautiful sunsews ever seen, Said he: * ‘Lhe 
Lord bas made this sunset especially for me. 
Now let me gu to bed. I want to sieep.? He 
sleps nearly all night, aud with almost entre 
freedom frow pain. , 

“A week ago 1 spent a day with him. I 
arrived abou: nach tue, and they gave me my 
lunch in his room. Wahen be saw it set out on 
a swall table, he said: *That’s most appetiz- 

. Why don’t they give me wy lynch tust 
way? 1’in tired of eating sick folks’ dishes, [ 
waut suwe Cold lamb and tood like other foiks, 
Then he said that, in oraer vo eat solid food, he 
must have his teeth nxed. Le seus tor a dentist, 
why took ous taree lower teeth, and made tm a 
new set. Why, if whose teeth bad been wken 
out bcfure he begun taking the Compound 
Oxygen, it would riwply nave kiiied him, Now 
he p.v0d it bravely, aud wuat is more he is get- 
ting alung banusowely wish his new act, aud vat- 
lng prebsy much What otuer peopleca:. His un. 
Pruvelient Las been marvewus, Formerly he 
vould sieyp Only by restiug bis head forward on 
@ Chair puwced fur the purpose. Now ne cau luy 
his beau vack UB bis easy Cualr and sicep com- 
turtably. Betore he wok viv Oxygen he had 
nut been in # bed for six weeks. Now he gous 
Lo Ded every uigut and obtains refreshing slum- 
ber, He wales abvut bus roow and 1s s0un tunes 
taken vut foc 4 shuré drive. He takes Oxygen 
several minutes ut # time morning and uight.” 

“Mr. Smuutie, has your father’s improvement 
been ney aud reguiar, or has he bau luterrup- 
ons 

**nere bave been occasivnal days of depres- 
sion, and two or three times We Dave aunost 
fearcd that be was going to lose all be had 
geilmed. But cach of tuese depressing pepods 
had veen less thay the previousuue. | suali not 
be surprised if such periods retwuru ocvasivbally. 
lt 18 uavural iu @ wan of his age what they 
spould, But see the uwprovement. His breawn- 
ing Was Obetructed ; Dis stoumeb pain was reat ; 
bis sleep Was misery, and bis skiu was burd and 
dry. Now be brestues uasurally ; bis stowacn is 

from disiress ; bis sleep is refresbing, and 
bis ekip is like tha. of ap inient, Let we remark 


foes Comp ound Oxygen has done fo 
im. It has evidently prolonged his life. And 
it has performed wonders in easing bim of pains 
which made life a burden.” 

“And now,as to your own experience, Mr. 
Smillie? You must have had good reason for 
falling in love with Compound Oxygen to such 
an extent as to recommend it to your father?” 
**Four or five years ago I was badly over- 
worked. I had been giviag too close attention 
to busincsy, and found myself breaking down. 
I procured a ‘Home Treatment,’ and duigently 
followed directions. It brought me up. Since 
then [ have never been without it, and I never 
will be. My wife has been suffering from nerv- 
ous prostration, and she is now taking Com- 
pound Oxygen with excellent resu'ts. 

**] have a iriend who, three summers ago, was 

suffering with a dreadtat cough. ‘Ihat man 
can’t hve long,’ said one of his friends who 
heard him cough. him to go with 
me to the Compound Oxygen office. A few in- 
halations of Oxygen produced a marked effect 
onhim. He had been almost sleepless at mgut. 
He svon began to enjoy resttul sleep. All sum- 
mer he kert on improving. Lo the fail his cough 
was gone. He is now as lively and hearty as 
any of us.” 
8 not this Compound Oxygen a wonderful 
thing? The doctors try to find out what ic is 
madeof. Mr. Smillie’s physician asked tor a 
vial from tbe ‘* blue bottle” in order to analyze 
it. He reported that be couldn’t teil what it was, 
but be was satisfied that it bud douse wonders for 
Mr. Suuaiiie, lw whole history is tne history 
of the accomplishments of wouders, which, in 
many ipstancer, were more than its wost san- 
guine believers nad dared to hope for it. A lit- 
tie book, which wili be maied free by Drs, 
STARKEY & PaLen, 1529 Arch Street, Puiladel- 
phia, tells much that is of value aud inverest 
concerning Compound Oxygen. Make tree to 
write for it. 





AGRICULTURAL. 





DISEASES OF LONG STANDING 


CURED AT 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 


Every faculty known to science, art and skill is 
ere. Com 


ous rtmen super 
hs of every description, and che most imuroved 
Surgical and 
ay iron Affection bas to-day ite livi 
orm 0} : ts 
representatives of the efficacy ot treatment, — 


Many of the cases discharged from this Institute 
asc their history would 


bh have i 
te was founded, At ite head is t 
medical ability of the age, and 


COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
142 Kast 24th st. 


FLORIDA HOMES | 


SOUTH FLORIDA, GULF COAST. 


The Healthiest and meat Beautiful Section of 
Florida. 


This section was selected by the State Medical Asso 
ciation forthe location of a sanitarium. 
he natural home of the vranve aud lemon, and the 
ore tender pieal fruite—pineapples, cocoanuts, 
gua manbeoes, sugar apples, sappacbilloes, 
and scores of others, 

Ci'mate approximately perfect. When thermome- 
ter ranges in the North front 100 to 110, we have 90, and 
acool, refreshing breeze. For usual tem 
Summer, 76 to 8. 

adoes, 


torn: 
Clearwater Bay. 


Clear, salt water, like crystal, abounding in fish and 
oysters. Zasee mites wa r (bay) fronts. trom 
protec’ by little islands. The fronts, or 





ature ip 
o dead heat, as in the North. No 


mother atep out into two feet of warm salt water, 
and lift the childin. All right, go ahead! xe taking 
cold from the bath. The water for over half a mile 


from shore from one to. wo teet deep, Children dig 
wells safely on the beach. Size of lots—one, and one 
and one-half acre, ¢ orange lands ove mile back 
rom : at reasonable prices. Come and see, or 
write to 


A. F. RANDALL, 
Box %. TAMPA, FI.ORIDA. 
_bar"Please P retage. I 


BUY WRINGER Sirs 


——OUR 


URCHASE GEAR 


“@8 Saves ha labor of 
other wringers, and costs 
nut little more. 
EMPIRE ES ‘ GREASE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. 
“ea 


ears Longest. 
Mention this paper 



























Warranted to give satisfaction. 





W. C. WILSON, Florist. 


45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Choive cut Flo and Rare Exotic Plants. 
Decorations Bias | to, and arranged in the 
most artistic manner, at moderate rates. 
eas ri oe 

86) a) ° 
NuRszuIES AND REENBOUSES, Astoria, L.1L.C’ty- 
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ALL FOR S},00-— 5 nf f 


fO per year a Tay to fe 


th modern 
it,” cts. How be succeed wi 
tye and | Poalts, es ‘arm 





FINE 


GAS FIXTURE 5! 











LARGE ASSORTMENT 
Latest Designs, New Finishes, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MAN SDERS, 
ANDIRONS, FEND 
LAMPS, NY BRONZES, 





bey iar Mets 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY 8T., New York. 


PEArMEsS ee 3 











eated by most of the n e day 

aT no b enetit Cured himself in three months, 

and since then hundreds of others by same process. 

4 plain, sim le and succesefvl home treatment. Ad- 
poet 8. PAGE. 128 East 26th St., New York City. 








RE ————— 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & fener 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


The. establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
ko Shoe Stores in_ the city. Men's, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Children's Boots ont 1 Shoes of Ls ds 
and qualities, and in the new and _ very latest 
styles, are here on constant exhibition, ‘The ys -— 


. Good Go 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. ““heders 
from pedhawrane + will have the best attention. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREION AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capper & Tin Moulds, Culley. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


THE INDIANA FARMER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
Indianopolis, Ind. 
ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. 


The Best Exponent of Agriculture 











{N THE 


GREAT CENTRAL WENT. 


Besides a thorough discussion of all Agricultural and 
Live Stock Topics, THE FARMER. is the only agricul- 
tural Journal having a thoroughly organized 


BUREAU OF CROP REPORTERS, 
In the Central Western States, 


During the past several years ite reports on conditior 
of Crops, Live Stock, et., have made it a GREAT 
YAVORITE among those desiring to be kept posted 
on these subjects. Address, 


INDIANA FARMER CO., 


4 Bast Market street, Indianapolis, Ind, 








Cy wy Y ¥ 
JCI 

Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body aud 
Bracke t¥ront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette, Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* patty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. Y. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The uenel price is #7 50. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANUCIPS- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . . 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H, 








Ritchie, the EN@raver.........cccccsssseeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40. . 2 00 
The Same, in Artiat’s ‘Proof, ‘signed by = i. 

Ritchie, the Bngraver. ..........cescccccecseseees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20. . 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “pixe, 16x20... coccsse 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20., 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B, Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


SIPEG, PFISD. .. .cocccssocveccoccccccosccevcecs 7» 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. : wocenneee 50 
Orders, with the cash in losed . tobe s dd ed to 4 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


6 cogs 


ndependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Mumbess (pestave free)... 
39 (9 mos.) (postaxo ‘free... sepeaiann 














26 i Gmonp *  ccvee 

17 - (4 mos.) * edebeccpscece ve 
13 (8 mos,), *  _ebterciess ecccce 
4 a (1 month), si ° 

. ba (2 weeks), 








Number (1 a week), 





BOOKS—! 


public as THE ThE a FERARY REVOLUTION ee 
moves FORWARD, not backward. 
presents & lag on of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyso 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CE. . The best edition ever made in 


years, THE 





uring the past six 








Abbott, Jacob, Bulwer-Lytton. Dante. Green, J. R. 
Aischylus. Bunyan. Darwin. Greenwood, Grace. 
4 Burke. D’Aubigne, Grimm. 
Alden, E, T. Burns. De Foe. Guizot, 
Allerton. Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton. 
Ancient Olmasics, | Caesar. De Quincey. Haweis. 
Andersen, Calhoun. Stael. Hemans. 
Arabian N Po agar Campbell. Dickens. Herbert. 
Argyll, eof. | Carlyle. Doré, Herodotus. 
Aristotle. Cervantes. den. Hervey, John C, 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. rfee. Hewitt, A. 8. 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, George. Homer, 
Arthur, T. 8 Chinese Classics Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon merson. Horace, 
Bacon, Cicero. Euripides ae ven e ey 
Bain, Alex, Coleridge Farrar, Canon Hughes, Th 
Besant, Walter. | Collins, Wilkie Forbes, Arch’ld Hume, David. 
Bedott, (Widow.) fucius. Fox, Rev. John Huxley. 
, Avr Conway, Hugh Frost, Rev. John, | Ingelow, 
Black, Wil _ —— Peter. Geikie, Archibald. Irving, 
Bonney, ©. so 4 Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins. 
Bronte. Crabbe. y+ wl gage Jevons, W, Stamey. 
- Browning, Mrs. | Creasy. Goethe. Johnson, Sam. 
Bryant. Cromwell. Goldsmith, Josephus. 
Buffon. Curtis, Geo, Wm, | Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal. 


ORM, Monthly, 25 
amount of choice reading, besides all the news 


r a complete CONDENSED “CA ALOGUE, 
to amount of $1.00, purchased this month, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St.,. New York. P. QO, Box 1287. 


RAT CATALOGUE, 116 ENTE 6 may be had for 4 OTS.| BO 


Specimen 
or one year free with books 


It now 


son’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 





wate gives a vast 
Revolution. 


merica, and the 


the set 


(1t23) 39 


One subscription two years...........scecceseeeee 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 

One subscription with ‘two 1 NEW subscribers, ‘in 


one remittance. . one -» 700 
One subscription three ‘years... - 700 
One subscription with three NEW " subscribers, 

8 CRO SOMMIDAAMES, 000. cccccisccscvreccccsacnsee 8 50 
One subscription four years. . 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 

ONO remittance,........0..secees eccvcccdweoctesces 10 00 
One subscription five years... ..1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FYROM SuB- 
BORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES: 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 
In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, aud thhe 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription ase 
“Trial Trip,” for $0 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 
Subseriptions will be stopped at the end ay the tithe 
for which payment is made, 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

oR Make all remittances Savas Re erder ey Sas 
INDEPENDENT. 

&2"Remittances should be wake in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina RuaisTeEReD Lerrer, The pres. 


t trati te 
tection amainat losses by mail and al oe eS 


a alee 


then noney in payence 
the yy sf thelr tube éu' eS: reach a 
given on the 


per, snd. ot ate -;—3 or 
to the ecm so that no loss of at cok pe 


occur, 
THE RECEIPT of the 


paper isa su igo sufictens 
for the ris subscri| dion 
remitted to RENEW subscripti “me's are = 3 
pe change in the date of ex: tion on the yel- 
ow ttac h ic. 





ticket attached to the paper, 
paode either he Sires or second w . mi 7 
is r wher a portage stamp is received 


m 
APBON LO LOO. No. 188 Fleet St 
on ° ‘Our r Agents LY, ndon to receive subserip’ 


Address THE (INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Bex 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ‘ARRANG EMENTS 
1885, 


OrTgeRr first-class publications and periodicals cam 





such will find it to their advantage to send their eub 
scriptions through this office, 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pa 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


_ 
-_ 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSFRTION 


(14 lines to the inch, apoio lines pont the column.) 
Grémary Advertisements, 


ities Sine (iiree map 
2 x epsee anqp eu 


” (twelve “4 






we ty AND Ryenty ave ot" vaxceadung four lines 


$1 tv iter 





— Braséwuy. Meow Wure 





wenty. Million Dollars 


orien UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American 
NLY uniform edition of the 

RUS , is publishing for the price of $18 for the set-— GOO was 
m which it is reprinted. The following are of the 


ican book-bu 
‘OF J oH 


fer 
uthors 


now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 
may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 














Keats, Ossian. 
Kennedy. Ovid. Rossetti Tae We. 
Kenrick. Parton, James — Phomeyame Menritl 
Kerr, Orpheus ©. ayn, James, use, W. Clarke, Thompeom, Judge. 
Kingsley, Rev. U. | Peabody, 8. H. e, George. Thucydides, 
Lamartine. Phelps, Gen, J, ‘f hiller. ‘Trench. 
Lamb, Charles. Philli ips, We hmucker. Trevelyan. 
Linton, E, Lynn. | Pindar. ott, Sir Walter. Sie a 
Locke. Plato. neca, m / 

ngfellow. Platt. Shelley. Soe 

ng, B. J. y. Smalley, B. V rgil. « 

Luther. Plutarch. Smiles, uel, Washington. 
Lytton, Bulwer. Pope. Smith, Wm. Weems. 
Yacaulay. Porter, Jane. Sophocles. esley. 

skenzie, Prescott, Southey. Whicher, 
Meret” Proctor, i, A See | hile 

0. ; e q q 
Monel ¥ David. Stew f . | Willis, N. P. 
Miltaan. a 5 rte: La 

man. Ww .| St. 5 i 
Milton. Reade, Charles, Swift, Dea Wood, 
Moore, Richardson, C, F, | Tacitus. ordsworth. 
Miller, Roche. Taylor, Dr. G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, | Rogers. Taylor, H. Xenophon. 
neil want er,.| Roget. Tennyson, Yonge, C. M, 


all over the continent sell my publications; the | 


poem in ER town often has poe agency. A UB A 
borhood where 


wanted at every Post-Office and in ev 
liberal terms, FAIR 1 to BUY 


before payment ys 


ve no. ; 
books sent for examination. 
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In this age of adul- 
teration there are few 
things more difficult 
to obtain of a pure 
que than soap. 

nfoftunately the 
mischief by inferior 
soaps is done before 
their dangerous nat- 


ure is discovered. 
The Ivory Soap is 
99ots re, so may 


be relied upon as en- 
tirely safe to use. 


of charwe. A tull-size cake of Ivory will be 


sent to any one who Sones et it of their 
six two-cen’ stamps, topa 
& Gamble, © Gamble, Cinetumat "Plo Aa e mention this pap er. 


PIANOFORTES. 
fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


WILLIAM NABE & 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
_Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


‘LeBOSQUET 


cexn HEATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


Se Shaw, Applin Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
BOSTON. 





















*“ GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE, 


Every Family 
should have it, 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
TS Cemteperenn. be Aste, ensiensh tee postage 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


5.W.Cor, 12th and Market Be Serta, PAILADELPRLL, a 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
sONLY 















MEDAL 


ARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





FURS S. —SEALSKIN GARMENTS, NEWEST 
les, anufacture, f lecte 
vais mea ed 
—. 
ve choice ~-4¥ come oes oes 
wave Tre annoyance Remember vt 
bine 
. 214 Broadway. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEXZELER, 
206 Fifth $ 





Vasavros SQUARE), 
- 
Thre %, . 
1126 Broadway, “ork, 
. 
Importer of Pearls, Diamonds, 
and other Precious Stones, in- 


wiles 


critically matched pairs of 


DIAMONDS, 
and his collection of exception- 
ally fine Emeralds, 
Sapphires, black and white 


PEARLS, 


Cat’s-eyes, 


Rubies, 


etc., in settings of 


the highest character, or unset. 





This Geedell Lathe and Scroll Saw isthe very 
latest impproved in all resvects. It is thoroughly 
built and highly finished. Length of Bed, inches. 
Noone who sees it will buy any other tind. Lathe, 
with all needed tools. $10.00. Scroll Saw Atttachment 
extra, $21(. Forwarded on receipt of the price, or deal. 
e + will fapish it on request. ty FA i FALLS 
ee 40 hambers Street, New Yor 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, WN. Y. 
OR TAB e fend owe INO =P wmple pat 


'kinds of 
~~ Be teente 
nrrey “Street, New Yors 








JOSEPH WATSON. 191 


a0. 1 SUIT 
Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 





Catalogues sent. 













sce Cas Co kc ©, GLOUCESTER 
R°, ‘éa-Bample Tin Can by Mail, 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
nerd. pug. hold, 





























° ° ° Fiela’s Orc’! 
inspection of his very and W i F 
? f very and Wall’ Fores Putape. Pitcher 
° —— , m ps. 
choicely selected solitaire and Ste Fea eae ante 


cept Field's Pumps Address 
Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckport, N.\Y. 
J.C. TODD, 


Manufacturer. 
a Hemp, Jute, Rope, Cobum 


owes Bar ye ti 
ined. and 








r of 
new BAKT PATERT 
PORTABLE STEAM 


1 ong, worse, Om sawing 


kinds ¥ agricuftaral and mechan- 
ica TEposee. nd are furnished 
at 14 fo! lowing low prices. 

HORSE OnE. Ome 3 HORSE POWER..... $290 
4s HORSE é Rey WE 


i 
1 
2 HORSE 
Pp» }, Paterson, N. Jos 





Send for descriptive chs 
Or 36 Dey st., “hse 


W.é&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 
arehouses 
Jo hn 8t. + New Terk, and 
97 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 


Hydraulic Garden 
Engines, my Fy nd 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 


By nts, Street Washers, 
ba, UE FouNDED = 1882, 


by the i, = Ex- 
= * s heey’ France, 2 


ustria. 
1873: oan ‘Centennial Eahive 
876. 

















Setd q 
BABY. Printef ire: 
tions, For business, 
ome use, Of money 
making. For old or 
young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &c. 
to the factory. KELSEY 
& 60. Me , Conn, 





MADE ONLY PY THE 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO 
+ HARTFORD,CONN ° 
FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS 











STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
ms all a 








and best Australian wool. 


and shade, thus enabling you to match any 
nished Board,” 
of black. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods wn the market. Law are made of the finest silk 
ou can easily distinguis 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are alwa 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


them by their softness and 
the same in quality, weight, width, 


piece. None genuine unless rolled ona ‘* Var- 


which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 











THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-IROW DULLER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Iron Works, 


Mazuufactured at the New York Central 
Geneva, 


New Yerk Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


pricelist. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and pers 
sons building. 


‘Mention The Independent. 






Absolutely Pure. 


never varies. A marvel of of pany 
vand cannot be sala in competition 


=| Saas wom tert short » weight, alum 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
M the Society of Arts for 

66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
Henley's San a Skate 


ACK ee TS AS THe 





















ri) the mar- Le 
¥ 
fan ite 


page Tlins- 
ted C: slsaal dc. stamp to M. o. HENLEY. 
~ | ng de, ea this his pape , 
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18IB,) PeIBsIsN |] 10; puss 
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PLING D1GN gd 40) S493BOH WBS? 


*LNaGN 
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CHEAPEST 2 BEST MILL 

SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 

TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


CHAS KAESTNER a c° 














TUB INDEPENDENT Pazss @] 4ND QB Boss Srases. 

























